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HE year was 1720, and the autumn air 
Was crispy cool. The rugged land lay fair 
Beneath late Indian summer’s golden sun, 
Which smiled content on human work well done. 
Soon snow would fly, bleak winter bring new task, 
And ’gainst that day the people paused to ask 
For further blessing from their God above; 
But most to render thanks for all his care and love 
No house too poor to set some simple feast; 
No heart too stern to feel at very least, 
Some thrill of human joy and passion fine 
Ring through his prayer: “Lord, keep us, me and mine.” 
A hundred years had passed since Pilgrim band 
Sowed seed of freedom in the barren land; 
The plant had prospered; now a thriving tree 
Reached out and spread far inland from the sea; 
And scarce a branch had borne more goodly fruit 
Than where the house of Marvel took its root; 
Scarce any man in council stood more high 
Than Welcome Marvel, with his deep-set eye 
So calm in calmful time, but shooting fire 
When wrong did rouse his bosom’s sleeping ire. 
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Forehanded Farmer : 


complete his Duties all. 


OREHANDED farmer; complete his duties all; 
The linter, built to jut from kitchen wall, 
Was full to bursting with pine knots and wood, 
Gigantic back-logs, and e’en corn cobs, good 
To kindle up the merry dancing blaze, 
And cheer the heart on gloomy winter days; 
As well to spare the lamp and candle light, 
And serve as thrift on many a stormy night. 
A second linter leaned upon the first, 
Its stalls well swept and laid with fragrant hay, 
For faithful cows and horses shared that way 
Man’s comfort when the elements were worst, 
And when the icy storms upon them burst. 
Long since was packed the winter’s store of meat,— 
Both sheep and swine,— with salt to keep it sweet; 
Wool for the spinning, and feathers for man’s bed, 
Each beast and fowl was shorn of what it had; 
Nor was forgotten the wild unwary bee, 
And store of honey in the forest tree. 
But chiefest wealth, grown ripe in sun and rain, 
With hemp and flax,—the maize, that golden grain, 
New England’s gift from friendly savage men, 
And staff of life times o’er and times again. 


OR were the women idle; hung on high 
Were strings of apples dried for toothsome pie; 
The soap tried out; the candles dipped by hand, 
Nor better ale was drunk in mother land 
Than Dame Ruth Marvel and her helpers two 
With pleasant homely herbs ard malt did brew. 
‘The children, too, all eager help to lend, 
In summer days were sent the flax to tend, 
Till attic chamber held such store of seed 
As would when sold bring goodly price indeed. 
*Gainst flying snow and churlish winter’s task, 
Now Welcome Marvel paused to ask 
The blessing of his God above; 
And spoke his praise in humble love. 
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Dame Marvel and her daughter laid the board; 
On wooden stands they laid it straight in place, 
And then a cloth of linen and rich lace; 
Fine napkins many, for forks were then so few 

That e’en this home of plenty had but two, 

And lacking more, perforce made fingers do. 

The drink cups pewter, and the trenchers wood; 

In place of state the silver salt dish stood; 

Of spoons there was, in truth, not any dearth, 

Ten silver, and one gold of fabled worth, 

Which Grandsire James had brought from land of birth. 
“Mother,” so spake the maid, and roguish smiled, 
“In Master Drummond’s house, ’tis said, no child 

May sit to eat. Each one obliged to stand ——” 

The gentle dame held up reproving hand: — 
“Fie, Patience, thus your neighbor’s deeds to tell; 
Let it suffice to mind your own heart well.” 
Then kissed the girl, ere words too harshly fell. 


Near to the fireplace and the Dutch carved chair, 
Around an ancient dame with snowy hair, 

The younger children clustered; listening grave 
To tales she told of actions great and brave; 

Of heroes dead, whose names would ever live, 
With all the love their country’s sons could give. 
She pictured Standish with his Gideon blade, 
Whom oft she’d seen, when little sober maid, 

In street of Plymouth Town demure she played. 
Then gentle Brewster; and Alden fair and young, 
Whose courtship since those times is often sung, 

But most she bade her young ones not forget 

They came of stock which, persecuted, yet 

Had raised no hand in angry counter blow, 

Nor spoke of any fellow man as foe. 

When plague struck down with cruel killing hand 
The Boston men,— newcomers in the land,— 

The dame’s ‘own sire through night and day had sped, 
And carried ease to many a tortured bed; 

When Roger Williams from his home was sent, 

Lost in the wilderness, his strength near spent, 

The messenger whom Bradford chose to bear 
A word of hope to cheer and aid him there, 
Was once again no other than this same,— 
But as she paused before she called the name, 
The maiden at the table caught her word, 
And joining then the children, thus demurred: 
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}HOSE were our father’s people, Grandam dear, 


CARCE had the weeping Patience quit the hall, 


And of their deeds we never tire to hear; 
But fain am I to listen now beside 

To story of our other grandsire’s pride. 
Full well I know he came of diffrent stock 
From the grave Fathers who landed on the Rock; 
Else why lies hidden in your cupboard high 

A Book of Prayer? And 


A look of pain and deep displeasure passed 
O’er wrinkled face. Rebuke came fast; 
The words so grave, so stern the chiding tone, 


That prattling maid stood mute, well-nigh turned into stone. 
“ Peace, foolish one. Give idle thoughts no tongue. 


More sinful they from lips of maid so young. 
That you should bear the name of Patience sweet, 
With heart so wild, methinks is far from meet. 


“ Remorse’ I call you, for always it is so; 


Regret comes close behind you. Go, 
Get to your chamber; strive inwardly and p pray 
For chastened thoughts ard sanctity this day.” 


Than from without was heard a sounding call; 
Then through the door went forth the ancient dame, 
Ruth Marvel and her children did the same,— 

And greeted all the father, who, returned from town, 
From a great pillion now was helping down 

The eldest of his daughters, Mistress Rose, 

As fair to see as any flower that grows. 

In service she had been for three years past, 

And now returning home to bide at last, 

Soon proved the elders they had judged aright 

To train her thus; for modest was she quite, 

Her bearing proper, and her young mind full 

Of methods new for spinning flax and wool; 

For churning butter, and for pressing cheese, 

And making conserve from the orchard trees. 

Hard after them rode Hope Still, stalwart son, 
Whose year as merchant’s clerk just now wes done, 
Home for Thanksgiving ere second term begun. 
So changed was he by heavy bristling beard, 
The children held aloof, and, shrinking, feared 
To greet their brother, till his laugh rang out, 
And bidding them come too, he turned about, 
And led them, wondering, to his sturdy nag, 
Then lifted down a bulky leathern bag. 

This, opened, brought before them all to view 
Such dainties as the children never knew; 

Strings of rock candy, black raisins rich and sweet, 
Dried { figs, and more such wondrous things to eat. 


pray you, tell me why ——” 
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The Prayer and Thanks have now been faid. 


EANWHILE Dame Ruth, in overflow of love, 
Had forced a leisure brief to haste above, 
Where Patience, crouched within the window nook, 
Right sad of heart and penitent of look, 
Was seeking aid in godly Bunyan’s book. 
The mother counseled,—then, with warm embrace, 
Bade her descend, and, taking meek her place, 
Complete the circle, keeping well in heart 
That speaking free and oft was never maiden’s part. 


SONG 
HE wooden clock shows hour of one, 
The festive board stands ready spread; 


The prayer and thanks have now been said; 
The master turns to eldest son. 


His eye is met with gaze that’s true; 
The master’s heart melts soft with pride; 
He sees his wife close at his side, 

And smiles at her as lovers do. 


He looks beyond to ancient dame, 
Within his veins whose sturdy blood 
Beats round his heart in joyous flood; 
He calls her by her mother-name. 


His every child fulfills its part, 

And adds some blessing to the store 
The master’s reckoning o’er and o’er. 
Thanksgiving time is in his heart. 


WAS 1720, and Thanksgiving call 
Had been proclaimed to each and all. 
No house too poor to spread some simple feast; 
No heart too stern to feel at very least 
Some thrill of human joy and passion fine 
Ring through his prayer: ‘“‘Lord, keep us, me and mine.”’ 
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% NE rarely has now such 
\ cake, such preserves, or 
such chicken pie and 
baked beans anywhere as 
used to furnish church 
entertainments. It paid 
to get up those generous suppers, for 
people who cared not two straws for 
the church objects would come miles 
and pay their dollar freely, to attend. 

Two or three clever housekeepers 
could furnish a baked bean supper 
which would be an event looked for 


yearly. It would be worth while for 


any suburban or country church to add 
a brick oven to its “church parlors,” 
and give its people twice or thrice a 
year object lessons in really good and 
wholesome cookery. Beans, baked, as 
doctors tell us they ought to be, all 
night long in the slow, penetrating 
heat of the brick arch—beans with 
molasses and -mustard cooked with 
them, and beans without, to suit differ- 
ent tastes, salad of beans baked three 
days beforehand to ripen, beans with 
tomato, with spiced mustard and 
chopped pickles, chutney and old-fash- 
ioned spiced cucumbers, beans in San 
Francisco style, baked with olive oil 
instead of pork, whose excellence is 
owned at a taste, crusty browned beans, 
with Boston brown bread, plain and 
plum brown bread of that notable sort 
with molasses and ginger, in such 
spongy perfection as outdoes fruit exke, 
with cups of good hot coffee and tea, 
would furnish an occasion of much 
comment and private imitation. 

A church bakery run on proper lines 
could go far toward paving expenses 
of the parish, if run through the 
vear. And why not church bakeries to 
furnish wholesome, grateful food to all, 
as well as soup kitchens, and dietaries 
for the sick? This will bear thinking 
about. But the Jaboratory kitchens and 
the New England kitchens wherever 
placed are proving, as Edward Atkin- 
son has been saving for vears, that 
nothing pays better than good cookery. 


A Reform in Church Catering 


By Hope Arden 


These good things need not be more 
expensive than the pallid pastry and 
the layer cake which furnish the usual 
spread to make money. Less shorten- 
ing, and more skill in mixing, with 
five minutes’ more baking in a_ hot 
oven, would improve the pies beyond 
recognition, and there could be a fruit 
cake of graham flour, with good 
molasses, spicing and icing, which any- 
body could eat without harm, which 
would sell remarkably, as it would keep 
for weeks. The “health” bread and 
cake are never baked enough now- 
adays; they smell doughy, and one 
great reason why people do not chew 
food enough is that it tastes raw- and 
pasty on mastication. Such food fer- 
ments and remains a pasty mass, clog- 
ging digestion, instead of nourishing. 

One of the most salable, profitable 
things a chureh fair could offer would 
be soundly baked, sweet, homemade 
bread from homemade yeasts, with 
brown crusts, top and bottom, and the 
elastic tissue which you can’t pinch 
into pills even from the center of the 
loaf. Sandwiches of such bread, four 
days old and steamed, will eut thinner 
and prove moister and finer than any 
fresh loaf, and should be offered in 
variety. The church sandwich I have 
in mind has two or three variations: 
the baked beef, chopped very fine with 
good seasoning, the tomato and beef 
pulp dashed with chutney, and the 
salmon sandwich which has one-third 
or one-fourth smoked boiled salmon 
chopped with the fresh or the canned 
fish, dressed with mayonnaise. 

Then for variety serve ices and egg 
whips instead of the constant coffee ice 
cream which is ruinous to nerves, or the 
strawberry and vanilla, which makes 
the girls’ complexions pasty, and gives 
them pulpy figures. Fruit “cup” with 
cold black tea instead of wine, and the 
juice of any fruits, is very popular. 

The church ought to have the first 
word in all that is good to eat and to 
drink, as well as other things. 
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The fireplace in Miss McClellan's studio 


A College Photographer and 


>» T is singularly significant 

f that Miss Katherine Me- 

Clellan, a graduate of 

Smith college in the class 

of 1882, after years of 

successful work in the 

summer resorts of the Saranac region 
and in the south, testing her art on 
the most delicate types of fashionable 
beauty and on the trappers, guides, 
pickaninnies and the Seminole Indian, 
should return to Northampton and set 
up her camera under the very wing 
of her alma mater, when a tempting 
studio on Fifth avenue might have 
been hers if she had so willed. The 
college atmosphere has followed and 
clung to her, it seasons her pictures, 
tinges her belongings, and, when she 


opened her studio, it gave an unmis- 
takable college flavor to her hospitality. 

The studio itself remains very much 
the same outwardly as when Miss 
McClellan bought it, a modest, two- 
story brick dwelling house, requiring 
only the addition of a large porch and 
a big bow window. Within, it has be- 
come as distinctive of the artist and 
her work as her Adirondack architect 
could make it. 

The ceremonies of the house warm- 
ing took place in the operating room, 
which is of generous dimensions, seven- 
teen by twenty-five feet, and open to 
the skylight in the roof. The room is 
paneled in Van Dyke brown with tan 
walls above and there is an immense 
Dutch fireplace built across the west- 
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ern end. This is of brick with brick 
floors and brackets of brick supporting 
a heavy shelf set with candlesticks and 
old blue plates. There are narrow 
windows with diamond panes on either 
side of the chimney and sconces for 
candles, and two massive oak settles 
stand just within the “ingle nook.” 
Toward these, as doves to a cote, flut- 
tered a group of undergraduates, while 
the rooms slowly filled. 

“Is it comfortable?” asked one who 
stood and looked down upon those 
who had already pre-empted the seats. 

“T should say so!” ejaculated the 
damsel addressed. “Try it. You feel 
like candy poured on!” and she gra- 
ciously surrendered her place. 

Only for an instant they lingered, 
then fluttered away again. 

The guests poured in. Both recep- 
tion rooms ran over. College profes- 
sors of the old time, college professors 
of to-day, the beloved president, and 


girls, girls, girls. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


There was a little stir in front of 
the fireplace, and a college friend of 
the hostess mounted an oak stool. 
Beside her stood one of the officers of 
the studio, in her hands a bell and a 
book. Everyone in the room and in 
the halls beyond stopped talking and. 
turned toward the group. <A hush fol- 
lowed, then these lines were read, 
emphasized by the ringing of the bell, 
as each obnoxious spirit was named. 
The bell, as all could see, was of silver, 
and of ordinary make, but the book, 
an ancient, calf-bound volume, heavily 
gilt, had a mysterious, old-world look. 

“A missal?” queried one. 

“Black art?” suggested another. 

They drew near, curiously, and read 
the letters on the back—Crabbe’s 
Synonyms. The volume had been 


selected solely for appearance’s sake! 
the lines were in verse, clever and 
sparkling, of which a few brief extracts 
must suffice for this narrative, although 
they were worthy a much larger audi- 


The senior class on Ivy day 


; 
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ence than could be present to enjoy 
them on that unique occasion. 


“Friends, we have been summoned 

To appear with ‘bell and book,’ 
And consecrate this studio 

From porch to ingle-nook, 

From chimney-top to paving-stone, 

Skylight to window-sill, 

Without, within, above, below, 

Now—do it, with a will! 

* * * 
“Go on, then, photographer, 
With your work. If you must err, 
Let, oh let it always be 
On the side of flattery! 
Make your coats and noses fit 
When occasion call for it! 
Give the counter-thrust to Fate! 
Sears and sores obliterate! 
Bring back patience, goodness, trust! 
It may be—we are but dust— 
Sift it over, let it set— 
We may realize them yet; 
If not in this poor old frame 
Which came with us when we came, 
In the one we hope to wear, 
Like your pictures bright and fair; 
Then each grateful ghost shall rise 
And bless you for your lovely lies!” 

Hand shakings and congratulations 
followed. Another college friend took 
her seat behind the punch bowl. A 
bevy of undergraduates passed sand- 
wiches and cake. The buzz of con- 
versation began again. There were ad- 
miring comments on the great, golden 
mahogany sideboard, the Dutch posters, 
the tall oak clock in the corner, lazily 
swinging its big brass pendulum, and 
discussions of the pictures on the 
walls, autographed portraits of distin- 
guished guests, views of Nassau, groups 
of pickaninnies, trappers, guides, 
“Jumper,” the famous Seminole, 
“Aunt Betty” in her cabin poking the 
fire. 

Laughing and talking, the company 
loitered through the pretty green and 
black publie reception room, turning 
over the huge portfolios, through the 
pretty dressing room, among the long 
mirrors and dainty tables, exclaiming 
over the children on the walls—Eliza- 
beth Reynolds listening with wide 
bright eyes to the story of the fairy 
book in her hands, graceful little 
Marta Pilcher, the handsome Olyphant 


A COLLEGE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Portrait 


grandson, Mr John Griggs’ fascinat- 
ing young daughters—and passed, by 
means of the hall, finished in old ivory 
and with Royeroft rugs of pale green 
and amber on the floors, to the private 
reception room. 

Here were other treasures, an excep- 
tionally fine portrait of Henry James 
taken during his last visit to North- 
ampton, one of President Seelye in 
cap and gown, an interesting picture 
of George W. Cable reading, pictures 
of Hamilton W. Mabie and of Dr Van 
Dyke. The strong, keen face of Miss 
Salmon of Vassar is here also and a 
beautiful head of the widow of Sidney 
Lanier, and there are views of a south- 
ern sheepfold, of a shore road on Lake 
Champlain, of a storm in the Berk- 
shires. 

The room itself is paneled, to a 
hight of five feet, in wood with an 
antique oak finish and has heavy beams 
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similarly treated 
across the ceiling 
and down the end 
opposite the big 
bow window. On 
the side opposite 
the door are a 
bookcase and a 
window with 
small panes. 
Above the panel- 
ing the wall is 
covered with raffia 
laced by hand. 
The rug is of dull 
blues so woven as 
to give an irides- 
cent effect, and 
there are skins of 
wolverine and 
deer on the floor 
of the bow win- 
dow. The furni- 
ture, in odd 
shapes, is of 
heavy dark oak, 
and was carved by 
Miss Daisy Me- 
Clellan, a_ sister 
of the photog- 
rapher, from dec- 
orative designs 
obtained in the 
Tyrol. The porti- 
eres are of canvas, 
with an arts and 
crafts design, ap- 
plied and couched 
down, representing a winding road, be- 
ginning on one curtain and ending on 
the other. Bay trees border the road 
and there are clouds above it. This is 
the work of Miss McClellan’s cousin, 
Eugene Hutchinson, who is likewise 
responsible for the design of the 
wrought iron latches and bolts, and for 
the electric light fixtures, consisting, in 
this room, of wrought iron bars depend- 
ing from chains, bearing double lights. 
In the window, a large Turkish censer 
of brass serves for a lantern. For a 
reading light there is a tall church 
candlestick of brass shaded by a 
bronze crown set with jewels worn two 
hundred years ago by a Russian priest 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Henry James, the novelist 


at weddings and high feasts. The hall 
lantern is another censer, black with 
age. The hall door looks like an 
antique with its old-fashioned latch 
and broad hinge straps of wrought 
iron. 

“If you girls had tried to do some- 
thing entirely different from anything 
anyone else has done, you’ve certainly 
succeeded,” is the comment of one old 
friend. 

“How it all fits in!” cries another. 

“T don’t like contrasts,” returns 
Miss Daisy McClellan. “I want things 
to go right along!” 

And they do “go right along,” up 
the stairway into the glowing jewel- 
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like room the occupant calJs her “den.” 
(retonne in a pattern of fleurs de lis, 
shades of red on a white ground, cur- 
tains the tops of the windows and 
covers the walls half way, separated 
hy a white enamel shelf from the deep 
red dado covering the lower half. The 
dark oak chairs, tables, desk, chiffonier, 
are lighted and brightened by carving 
and gildings. Gilt and scarlet show 
on carved boxes, and there are fittings 
of hammered brass. Through open 
doors one catches glimpses of a bath- 
rooin tiled in green and white, and of 
workrooms in green, businesslike but 
artistic. And everywhere, in every- 
thing, one divines the college girl, who 
never can refrain from “keeping 
house” even in her one room, if it is 
only tv the extent of stowing away tin 
cans under the bed and bringing out 
a luncheon for a stray guest at any 
unseasonable hour. 

It is college talk, too, that one over- 
hears, for the most part, among the 
guests. “That is Flora Bowley as she 
was in Sakuntala last year. She came 
back to Northampton this year, star- 
ring with Hackett in A _ Bachelor’s 
Romance. The juniors took the sen- 
iors to the play. It was the prettiest 
house you ever saw. They gave her a 
perfect ovation and she made a very 
graceful little speech.” 

“That is Katharine Noyes. She is 
Orlando in this year’s senior play.” 

“Tsn’t that porch of the students’ 
building oriental, with the rugs and 
cushions ?” 

“The firelight view was taken in the 
Haven house. The girls are telling 
stories around the fire.” 

“That’s the stairway in the Dewey.” 

“Come over here and see_ these 
campus views! Isn’t that great, of 
ivy day?” 

College girls, college effects, college 
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ways form an ensemble at once inter- 
esting and suggestive. 

Is the day coming, we wonder, when 
every college will have its photog- 
rapher as well as its physician? 
What will become, then, of the “blue- 
print girl” who advertises her wares 
on the college bulletin board ? 

One of the younger professors at 
this moment is having fun at the 
expense of a bachelor brother who, he 
avers, goes down at night with a 
lantern to see how many orders are 
written under the blue print of him in 
the bulletin room. With an_ officia! 
artist, will all that be changed? Or 
will there continue to be piratical 
cameras bearing down upon the un- 
wary, snatching the unpremeditated 
grin, the unstudied frown, and ecarry- 
ing them away to be bought by ex- 
ultant undergraduates ?—exultant, but 
not unsympathetic: whatever is of 
Smith is of necessity admirable to the 
Smithites. 

“Didn't you enjoy taking us more 
than you did taking the Vassar girls?” 
wheedles a Smith senior. 

“The Vassar girls don’t have to be 
told to sit up,” returns Miss McClellan. 
And applause follows from the rest of 
the group. 

“Well, you were glad to come back 
to us, you know you were,” returns 
the Smith senior contentedly. “You 
never would be at home anywhere else.” 

To her and to the other initiates 
there are undoubtedly present, over 
and above the qualities which mark 
the artist as a college girl, other 
qualities which distinguish her as a 
daughter of Smith. In this may lie 
the explanation of the instinct which 
brought her,-like a homing pigeon, 
back to Northampton. Thus far, it 
would appear, she has not made a 
mistake. 
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Ba T was an awful shock 

4g to mysterious man when 
once I confessed to him 
that we women put a 
great deal of faith in the 
old proverb which hinted 
that a great deal was done in the 
making of man by his clothes. I shall 
never forget the little lecture I received 
for my callous worldly point of view, 
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“ His coat wili hunch up a couple of inches"’ 


His Clothes, as Seen by Her 


By Frances Gardner 


Illustrations by F. V. Wilson 


but I sent Diogenes back to polish his 
shoes, change his collar and brush his 
hat, before ever I would court defeat 
in the argument. You see a man is 
apt to be beguiled by the fact that 
there may be many true gentlemen 
who pay no attention to clothes and 
countless cads as immaculately attired 
as Bunthorne, and forget that it is a 
case of omission on the one hand and 
the only saving grace possible on the 
other. Rejected suitors in the drama 
of the past would never have suffered, 
nor have caused their audiences to 
suffer so endlessly, if they had been 
more careful in the way they wore 
their clothes. 

The carelessly dressed man may 
have all the good qualities in the world 
remaining undiscovered by the woman 
who finds little that is attractive in 
his presence. This is not heartless 
selfishness but sound sense, for if we 
are expected to become mere mission- 
aries for uncovering the virtues of 
mere man in a disguise of slouchy 
attire there will be left to us little time 
to fulfill the myriad duties already 
imposed. Even when a girl discovers 
unsuspected qualities in a man who 
hasn’t taken the trouble to look pre- 
sentable she stops twice before she can 
be sure that his carelessness in sartorial 
matters does not really extend to a 
carelessness in other things. You must 
not be out of patience when a woman 
prefers talking to a stupid man whose 
collar is a perfect fitting one to listen- 
ing to a genius who thinks his choice 
sufficient when he selects a winged 
collar for his thin neck and _ inflicts 
upon the sensitive perception of an- 
other an extended view of the mechan- 
ism of his conversation. 

None of us are hypercritica! about 
the Adam’s apple and there is a super- 
stition afloat that these bumps in 
man’s vocality are the attribute of 
sensitively artistic natures, but why 

every thin-necked man should desire 
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HIS CLOTHES, 


io become his own Barnum is a mys- 
tery for which only the gods on 
Olympus perhaps are to blame. 

There is one peculiar perversity witb 
fat men also. They still cling to round 
cuffs and conspicuous cuff buttons. 
Indeed I suppose fat men alone keep 
round cuffs out of public museums. 
Otherwise they are rather fastidious, 
it least their clothes would make it 
ippear so. Explained, perhaps by 
their filling them because they can’t 
help it and together with the respon- 
sibility aecept the inevitable with low 
collars, and a good grace, in dress 
neatness being the only oasis in the 
deserts of their possibilities 


“. .. it gives one an 
awfui shock. .."’ 


AS SEEN 


BY HER 

For many years humorous journal- 
ism has bolstered men up to accepting 
the neckties we give them with gingerly 
reservation. Is there a man on the 
face of the earth who does not believe 
his taste in neckwear superior to any 
selection by the feminine instinct? 
Yet many of these same men will 
appear in evening dress with black 
ties, because they haven't taken the 
trouble to discover for themselves that 
white ties are de rigeur. Nice men 
actually have done it, and of course 
one condones mistakes. 

As to the man who cannot, or more 
correctly who will not learn to tie his 
own neckwear, he deserves attention 
only in an article 
on philanthropic 
institutions. The 
reason a woman 
notices these things 
is a feminine one, 
perhaps, but a good 
one for all that. 
White ties suggest 
cleanliness, careful- 
ness, and cheerful- 
ness in attire, and 
preclude the 
thought of a spot 
of mourning at the 
throat on a festive 
occasion. There is 
something harmo- 
nious about formal 
evening dress that 
has never been bet- 
tered. Occasionally 
fancy waistcoats, 
braids and such 
things have crept 
in, but if a man 
would only stop to 
think of it he 
would see that they 
are in exceeding 
bad taste, and with 
them would 
relegate to oblivion 
fancy jewelry and 
anything approach- 
ing fancy shirts, 
keeping to tiny flat 
gold studs, when 
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he cannot afford real pearl ones, flat. 


mother-of-pearl Jinks, and unadorned 
linen. There are some men who do 
not appreciate the point of view from 
which a woman criticises the wearing 
of the Tuxedo, or dinner coat as it 
should be called, as a supposed sub- 
stitute for evening dress. The dinner 
coat isn’t and never can be the proper 
dress for anything but an informal 
occasion. It was sartorial after- 
thought, and was invented as a smart 
sort of toggery for wear when dining 
informally, informal evening calls, stag 
parties and the promenade. It’s a 
becoming garb and has become estab- 
lished. But when a man appears thus 
dressed on formal occasions a woman 
is quick to criticise what to her will 
appear his negligence, or if she guesses 
that he has no evening clothes, his 
absurd judgment in buying the Tuxedo 
sort first, passing over the necessity. 
She will wonder if such men do not 
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‘'Listcning to a genius who selects a winged collar"’ 


bring home the useless things to fami- 
lies whose proper needs their judgment 
neglects, since poor judgment in dress 
so often a¢companies poor judgment in 
other things. 

Sometimes there seems to be no 
judgment exercised at all. Thoroughly 
well do I remember the placing of an 
exquisite church window whose donor 
was present on the occasion, blissfully 
complacent in the most complete misfit 
wardrobe possible to the imagination, 
This instantly suggested to me that a 
little of the zeal thus manifested in 
bestowing a note of beauty on stone 
and mortar might well, to the advan- 
tage of his soul, have been directed 
toward careful tailoring as a personal 
memorial to the temple of his body. 

Another thing I cannot overlook, 
unless perhaps on the person of old 
Zebedee Rogers, who spades our garden 
plot, and that is the blight of baggy 
trousers. Neither garments of the sort 

when “gallused” 
to the uncom fort- 
able extreme may 
well be expected 
to bag at the 
hems. Anyway, 
baggy trousers are 
a blot on man’s 
civilization. To 
begin with they 
are deceptive and 
never indicate the 
true locality of 
the wearer’s knees. 
Cousin Tom seems 
to regard my 
reason as wholly 
unimportant, but 
] tell him it gives 
one an awful 
shock when a man 
sits down and 
bends a foot away 
from the place he 
looked as though 
he was going to. 
No woman likes to 
have her ecalcula- 
tions upset by 
anyone, and every 
man, if only in 
deference to this 
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HIS CLOTHES, AS 


alone, owes to society the debt of keep- 
ing his trousers pressed and adjusted. 
The man who accumulates three dis- 
tinct sets of bagginess on one indistinct 
set of trousers deserves to be suspected 
of going through life oblivious to 
what’s it. His coat collar will hunch 
up a couple of inches above the collar 
of his under coat, he will bulge his 
pockets out with documents of spurious 
importance, and his coat will have that 
hang-dog look which undue suspending 
on a single hook gives it when that 
cheerless state is not arrived at by its 
wesrer never taking the trouble to 
button it up. 

Buttons and buttonholes were made 
to co-operate, yet dozens of men let 
their coats become floppy through mere 
carelessness. I have observed the men 
who go around with coats unbuttoned 
invariably buy clothes that are too 
small for them, or too tight across the. 
chest. 

When it comes to shoes there is 
simply no excuse for a man’s shoes 
being unpolished. It isn’t safe to 
marry a man who wears shabby shoes, 
and oh, the sins of muscular laziness 
that are laid to the shins of comfort, 
as though neglect ever could be com- 
fortable! It is also a sad but frequent 
occurrence for some men to don shoes 
intended for evening wear in the day- 
time, and vice versa. Some men stick 
to button shoes for all occasions, but I 
think they are namby pamby except 
with evening dress, when they are 
necessary. Fancy shoes for street wear 
too often accompany the footsteps of 
the terpsichorean person who wears 
sick-colored fancy vests that look as 
though they would grow moldy. Almost 
anything in stockings goes, but loud 
reds, purples, blues and other celebra- 
tion colors are never worn by men of 
good taste. You see with all the gool 
qualities a woman admires in a man’s 
make-up good taste strikes first a bond 
of sympathy, since she knows that the 
man who has good taste in things will 
turn his abilities in directions which 
will never cause him embarrassment. 
The man who has good taste never 
makes an actual faux pas in social mat- 
ters, and a woman is always relieved to 
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“*Fat men still cling to round cuffs and conspic- 
uous cuff buttons’’ 


recognize a possible pilot in any man 
in whose company she may be thrown. 

If we do bring upon our shoulders 
man’s opprobrium in the matter of so 
often changing our toilettes while he 
waits at the door below fuming to get 
us to the theater an hour earlier than 
is absolutely necessary, to carry out his 
ideas of preconceived promptitude, it 
might be well for him to ponder a little 
over his prevalent habit of wearing the 
same suit from morning to night. 
European men set a proper example on 
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this point. A man ought to dress 
again on his return from his office or 
place of occupation, and this leads me 
to demur against a common masculine 
idea that any old thing will do for 
business wear. I suppose our men are 
such slaves to business that they crowd 
out every other thought in their down- 
town lives. The business woman 


strives to appear attractive, and if * 


blessed man would do the same he 
wouldn’t get so tired of himself be- 
tween 9 and 5 and lay it all up against 
Jones. 

A man should have a couple of 
modish business suits, one of mixed 


goods and one of serge. This will 
enable him to keep up properly. Such 


suits should hang with some fullness 
and be roomy. A moderately high 
turn-over collar tied with four-in-hand 
selected to lend a smart touch to his 
get-up should, in my mind, take the 
place of a carelessly constructed ascot 
or any other form and scarf pin sadly 
askew. His hat may be a derby—and 
he will remember that dusty, shabby 
hats are really the property of Limbo, 
or he may prefer one of the soft felts 
in favor this fall. Then he may wear 
clothes of the same cut for church, 
informal calls and the like, but in dark 
solid materials. The collar worn will 
then be a standing one, of course, and 
the derby will take precedence of any 
other hat, just as evening dress and 
the frock coat require the high hat 
without deviation, although I have 


seen a state senator in frock and derby! 
If a man has two business suits, a frock 
coat, evening clothes, dinner coat, and 
a Sundayish suit the gods have show- 


To My 


By James 


If I might write, as write I would, 
Each line to you would be a prayer; 
And you should see me as I stood, 
A child, beside your rocking chair. 
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ered sufficient completeness upon him 
and he is laved in sartorial luxury. 
What his comfort alone demands, how- 
ever, is a light-colored business suit, 
a dark-colored one, a suit for church 
or informal evening wear, and evening 
clothes, despite the pitying remarks 
Beau Brummel will make behind my - 
back. 

The best dressed men are the men 
whose clothes are chosen with an eye 
to simplicity of form, inconspicuous- 
ness of detail, excellence of quality and 
harmony of color. Indeed, the color 
sense should be well alive to its oppor- 
tunities in the choice of attire, as a 
tie of the wrong shade will make a 
beautiful suit unbecoming, and a false 
step in a general shade of a mixed 


fabric will turn an Adonis into an 
antediluvian suggestion. 
Diogenes’ new top coat, let me 


add, is longer than top coats have 
been wont to be, for the new double 


breasted sack coats which the hus- 
bands of discriminating wives are 


wearing are longer. I am exerting my 
influence just at present in favor of 
the purchase by Diogenes of one of 
those full-skirted overcoats with a 
velvet collar, which carry so much of 
distinction. And to what woman do 
not the broad shoulders of the men’s 
coats of to-day appeal ? 

I suppose, as a mere woman, I have 
exhibited a great deal of feeling upon 
the subject, but then there’s such a 
great deal I haven’t that I shall ward 
off remorse with the charm of restraint. 
Anyhow, I must go; John is calling for 
me furiously; he says he can’t get into 
the shirts I bought for him. 


Mother 


Owen Tryon 


Though years shall bear me far afield 
And fickle fame wait on my hand, 

May there in each word be revealed 
The old self you shall understand. 
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Dining room of the old tavern in Hingham, Massachusetts 


A Genuine Colonial House 


By Louis C. Cornish 


tw N the Boston turnpike, 
\ a three minutes’ walk 
fron the ‘Hingham 
station, stands an old 
tavern, its southern 
corner covered’ with 
clinging woodbine, its long front look- 
ing modestly into its own dooryard, 
which, beautified by a few trees, ends 
at the rear in the broad terraces of an 
old time flower garden. 

This piece of land was granted to 
Joseph Andrews at the settlement of 
the town in 1635, and here about 1650 
the main portion of the old tavern was 
built either by Joseph Andrews him- 
self, or by his son Thomas.* Both 
were notable men in their generation. 
Joseph Andrews was a representative 
in the general court in 1638. He was 
also the first town clerk of Hingham. 
And he gained distinction as a soldier. 
The man stands revealed to us in one 
of his bequests. A true Puritan he 
must have been, typical of the hard 
fighting, God fearing men who came 


*For the historical matter, I am indebted to Mr 
William L. Lunt, antiquarian of Hingham. 


hither in those early days. “To my 
son Ephraim,” he says in his will, “1 
do bequeath my sword, gold ring anid 
Bible.” It would be hard to find a 
better illustration of the Puritan 
temper. His son Thomas also was a 
man of parts. Twice he was constable, 
he was selectman for seven years, ancl 
he represented the town both in the 
general court and in the council of 
safety. In’ 1690 he went as captain 
on the. ill-fated expedition against 
Canada, commanded by Sir William 
Phipps, in which adventure he lost his 
life. 

These distinctions won by Josep) 
Andrews and his son Thomas clearly 
indicate their position in the com- 
munity. They were among the leaders 
of the town, men of affairs, and pre- 
sumably they were possessed if not of 
riches at least of a modest affluence. 
Their means and position should be 
remembered when we view the littie 
house which one or the other of them 
built about 1650 and which served the 
family without enlargement for some- 
thing more than half a century. It 
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was a dwelling ample for its day, and 
probably was of a sort much better 
than many then standing in the town. 
In a word, we are justified in believing 
it represented the best plan and con- 


struction of a homestead which the 
men of their generation hereabouts 


could afford to build. 

The front door and the two windows 
at the right of it give the entire length 
of the house in its original size. On 
the plan, the dotted lines in the library 
and sitting room mark the former 
outside walls. The back wall is now 
the partition between the kitchen and 
dining room. The present hall was 
then a room into which the front door 
opened directly. Above stairs there 
were two rooms, or possibly three. 

Sut small as it was, it was large 
enough to accommodate more than the 
Andrews family. John Chubbock, see- 
ond in command in the Canadian 
expedition, from which, like Thomas 
Andrews, he never returned, tells us in 
a manuscript still extant how he cime 
to lodge here. “The Lord in his 
wrath,” he says, “having visited upon 
me the destruction of my house by fire, 
I was ealled to abide at Goodman 
Andrews on the brow of the hill.” 


> 
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A view of the old Hingham tavern 


From the date of the Canadian expe- 
dition, we know that this must have 
heen before 1690, and very possibly we 
have here the beginning of the trans- 
formation of the little dwelling into a 
tavern. Certain it is that from this 
time on we find it frequently spoken 
of as the “old ordinary.” 

In 1750 it had become too small for 
the increasing demands of hospitality. 
This year the town rates show double 
the former valuation, and we learn 
that Francis Baker, who then owned 
the place, “enlarged his house.” Prob- 
ably this addition included the kitchen, 
the taproom, and the larger part of 
the sitting room. 

In passing it is interesting to know 
that Francis Baker in 1753 was com- 
missioned lieutenant of a troop of 
horse, afterward gaining the rank of 
captain. And later we learn that, with 
one other gentleman, he had charge of 
an English lieutenant and his daugh- 
ter, prisoners quartered on the town 
during the Revolution. Doubtless these 
unwilling visitors frequently came to 
the old house during their stay. 

The next owner was General John 
saker, who sold the house to “Ephraim 
Andrews, mariner of Hingham,” for 
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BLISS SER 


The sitting room 


thirteen hundred and _ thirty-three 
dollars and thirty-three cents. The 
fractional ending of the figure suggests 
that the mariner may have bought it 
for a sum less than the general’s first 
price. 

The “old ordinary” now became 
known as the “Andrews tavern,” and 
Ephraim Andrews made “additions in 
the rear.” These consisted above stairs 


of a long dance hall and perhaps one 


or two rooms besides, and below stairs 
of a carriage shed. The addition ex- 
tended outward from the kitchen, over 
the space now partly occupied by the 
shed. It was removed in 1836 and 
altered into a dwelling house. 

This dance hall was the place of 
assembly for the fashionable folk of 
the town at the beginning of the last 
century, and the long forgotten gaye- 
ties which it witnessed still are told of 


Another view of the dining room 
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A bedroom in the cld tavern 


in old letters and account books. For 
example, we learn how a “grand peace 
ball” was held here at the close of the 
war of 1812. The fact that Captain 


Andrews had himself been a successful 
privateersman 


perhaps made it an 
unusual occasion. Certainly the ex- 
pense for those days was little short 
of excessive. “The price of tickets for 
gentlemen was six dollars,’ an old 
account book tells us, “and they were 
to appear in dress suits. The ladies 
appeared in low-necked dresses and 
short sleeves, their hair puffed or 
frizzled.” The old account book gives 
us convincing information that the 
ball was not “coldly furnished forth”: 
“Managers of the ball at Captain 
Andrews’ hall, the 27th Feb. 1815. 
Dr this evening: 
6 gall. wine 
3 Gall. best brandy 
1 do Jamacia Spirits 
2 qts gin 
8 wax candles 
24 and % lbs cheese 
2 oz nutmegs -20 cts 
3 Ib white sugar 60 cts 
1 gall V Wine 2.00 


$12.00 
7.00 
2.00 
67 cts 
1.60 
3.21 


Total $29.28” 


With the transfer of the place from 
Captain Andrews to Abile Wilder in 
1817, the name was changed to the 
Wilder tavern,” and it became the 
headquarters for the once famous stage 


line between Hingham and Boston, of 
which Mr Wilder was proprietor. 

From 1817 to 1901, when it was sold 
to its present owner, the old tavern 
remained in the Wilder family. In- 
deed, its record for continuous owner- 
ship is even more remarkable. From 
its beginning about 1650 until 1875— 
a period of two hundred and twenty- 
three years—it remained in the pos- 
session of some member, near or re- 
mote, of the Andrews family who 
built it. 

Other owners besides those spoken 
of may justly claim a word of mention. 
Among them are Baruch Jordan, 
grandfather of Samuel Jordan, the 
soldier and statesman of Virginia, and 
Samuel Gill, wigmaker, father of 
Captain Samuel Gill of Augusta, 
Maine, distinguished soldier of the 
war of 1812. 

Thus the old house, from the days 
when the council of safety met in 1690 
down to the close of the civil war, 
shared the vicissitudes of the com- 
munity. When we add to their remem- 
brance the unknown number of men 
and women, alike undistinguished and 
notable, who have stopped beneath 
this roof tree, we are justified in 
thinking it would be hard indeed to 
find in this country a homestead that 
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The library 


so continuously has entered into- the 
lives of so many people. Fortunately 
no pains are spared in its preservation. 
Furnished throughout as near as may 
be in the period of 1750, the simplicity 
and the comfort of the old time are 
reproduced faithfully and without 
affectation. Every detail has been 
studied carefully. In the dining room 
may be seen the pewter ware and 
crockery which in use show in pleasing 
contrast to the surface of the “hun- 
dred-leg table.” On the mantel are 
the whale oil lamps and the candle- 
sticks. Hanging by the fireplace are 


the “pipe tongs,” with which the 


smokers took glowing coals from the 
ashes. The long, flattened end of the 
handle was used for pressing down the 
tobacco into the bowl of the pipe. 
Another pair of these tongs may be 


seen in the picture of the library. In. 


the sitting room one’s attention turns 
from the wainscot to the dull, pump- 
kin-colored floor, and to the hand- 
woven carpet, made long ago in Nova 
Scotia. <All -these details blending 
together give the charm of simplicity 
to the large, sparely furnished rooms. 
The old house presents to-day a rare, 
indeed a unique example of a con- 
sistently furnished colonial home. 
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Ignace Paderewski 


The Piano and Its Greatest Living Exponent 


By Gustav Kobbé 


D N a frame on the wall of 


a New York trust com- 

pany is a check for $171.- 

981.89. It represents the 

net receipts of one virtu- 

oso for one concert tour, 

and is believed to be the largest amount 
ever earned in this country by an artist 
in a single season. This check is drawn 
to the order of Ignace J. Paderewski. 
An opinion regarding the piano by 

a man who by playing it can earn so 
large a sum, would seem worth having. 
It is the opinion of the world’s great- 
est exponent of piano playing—of the 
dream-poet of the piano. Paderewski 
believes that, save in one respect, the 
piano has reached perfection and is 
incapable of further improvement. 
He does not think that anvthing more 
should be done to add to its volume of 
tone. If anything, he considers this 
too great and the instrument too loud 
already. Instead of more power, 
rather less would be satisfactory. 
Wherein, however, he considers the in- 
strument still lacking, notwithstanding 
its wonderful development during the 
last century, is in its capacity for 


sustained tone—for holding a long- 
drawn-out tone with the facility of the 
violin, for example. He is convineed, 
however, that the means of imparting 
this capacity for sustaining tone to the 
piano will be discovered in due time 
and that the invention probably will 
be made in this country. These are 
opmions which he expressed in con- 
versation shortly before he sailed for 
Europe last spring and I do not think 
that they have found their way into 
print before. That increased  tone- 
sustaining power for the piano is a 
great desideratum doubtless is the 
opinion of many experts; but that the 
greatest master of the pianoforte con- 
siders it perfect in other respects is 
highly interesting and _ significant. 
After all, the piano remains the great- 
est of all solo instruments, because, 
within the smallest compass and with 
the simplest means of control, it has 
the range of an orchestra. For this 
reason it is the most popular of instru- 
ments and, in its manufacture, extends 
from the polished dry goods box with 
internal organs of iron, wire and felt 
and with a glistening row of celluloid 


PADEREWSKI 


teeth ready to bite as soon as ever 
the lid is raised, to the highest class 
concert grand. 

We who have our pianos in our own 
homes and are content with an occa- 
sional visit from the tuner, little dream 
of the care bestowed upon the instru- 
ment on which an artist like Pader- 
ewski plays. Instrument? I should 
have said instruments; for, when he is 
on tour, he has a whole suite of them, 
no less than four, and each is coddled 
as if it were a prima donna fresh from 
the hands of Madame Marchesi, in- 
stead of a thing of wood, metal and 
ivory. True, these pianos do not have 
their throats sprayed on the stightest 
possible occasion, but they are care- 
fully protected against extremes of 
heat and cold, and, while the prima 
donna consults her physician only at 
intervals, a “piano doctor” is in con- 
stant attendance on these instruments. 

Paderewski’s “piano doctor” is Emil 
C. Fischer, who, like the pianist’s 
treasurer, J. E. Francke, has traveled 
with him for several seasons, occupy- 
ing the same private car and prac- 
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tically living with him during the 


entire tour. They were with him last 
spring, in fact at his table at breakfast 
with him, when their special train was 
run on to an open siding near East 
Syracuse and left the track, Pader- 
ewski being thrown forward on his 
hands against the table and straining 
the muscles of one arm so severely that 
he was obliged to cancel his remaining 
engagements. Up to that time, how- 
ever, his net receipts from seventy- 
four concerts had been $137,012.50, 
while before his American tour began 
he gave thirty-six concerts in Australia 
with average receipts of $5000. His 
record concert was at Dallas, Texas, 
three years ago, when the receipts were 
$9000. It occurred during a Confed- 
erate reunion. While he was playing, 
the various posts marched up to the 
hall with bands and _ fife-and-drum 
corps playing. Paderewski, however, 
kept right on through the blasts and 
shrilling. But when one of the posts 
let out the famous “rebel yell,” the 
pianist leaped from his seat as if he ex- 
pected a tiger to spring at his throat. 


From a photograph by Marceau 


Paderewski on tour. At the pianist’s right is Emil C. Fischer, the ‘ piano dcctor,"’ to the left 
. E. Francke, treasurer of the tours 
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Then he realized what had happened, 
smiled and sat down again, and con- 
tinued amid laughter and applause. 
Ife had heard of the famous “rebel 
yell,” but this was the first time he 
had heard it. 

But to return to the pianos. When 
Paderewski came to this country from 
Australia last season, Mr Fischer met 
him at San Francisco with four instru- 
ments which had been selected with 
great care in New York and been 
shipped west in charge of the “doctor.” 
One of these the virtuoso reserved for 
his private car, for he practices en route 
whenever there is a stop long enough 
to make it worth while. He rarely 
plays when the car is in motion. Of 
the other three pianos the two he liked 
best were sent to his hotel, where, 
curing four days preceding his first 
concert, he practiced from seven to 
eight hours a day, notifying the 
“doctor” twenty-four hours in advance 
which piano he would use. This in- 
strument became, officially, No 1; the 
others No 2 and No 3. 

The pianist’s route took him from 
San Francisco to Oakland, San Jose, 
and Portland, Oregon. To make cer- 
tain that he always would have a fine 
piano to play on, a method of shipping 
ahead the instruments not in use is 
adopted. Thus, while he was playing 
on No 1 in San Francisco and Oakland, 
No 2 was sent on to San Jose and No 3 
to Portland. Of course none but an 
expert could detect the slightest differ- 
ence in these pianos, but a player like 
Paderewski is sensitive to the most 
delicately balanced distinctions or 
nuances in tone and. action. One of 
his idiosyncrasies is that always before 
going on he asks the “doctor” which 
of the three pianos is on the stage; 
because, as he himself expresses it, “T 
don’t want to meet a stranger.” After 
each concert, at supper, this conversa- 
tion invariably takes place: 

Paderewski: “Well, Mr Fischer, it 
sounded all right to-night, didn’t it?” 

Fischer: “Yes, sir.” 

Paderewski: “Well, 
pess me the bread.” 

There never has been occasion to 
record what would happen if Mr 


then, please 
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Vischer were to say, “No, sir.” For he 
always has been able to answer in the 
affirmative, with the most scrupulous 
regard for veracity. Mr Francke in- 
forms me that Paderewski is as careful 
to play his best in the least important 
place in which he gives a concert as he 
is in New York. This high sense of 
duty toward his public accounts in part 
for his supremacy among pianists. 
Paderewski is not a mere virtuoso. 
He is a man of fine intellectual gifts 
who plays the piano like a poet. Paul 
Potter, the playwright, who lives in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and occasionally 
has dined there with Paderewski, tells 
me that he has conversed with the 
pinuist on almost every conceivable 
subject excepting music and always 
found him remarkably well informed. 
His knowledge of the history of his 
native land, Poland, and of its liter- 
ature is said to be quite wonderful. 
Chopin, also a Pole, he idolizes and 


regards him as far and away the 
greatest composer for the piano. To 


the fund for the Chopin memorial at 
Warsaw he contributes by charging one 
dollar for his autograph and_ two 
dollars for his signature and a few bars 
of music. From the money received 
as the proceeds of last season’s auto- 
graphs he was able to remit about 
$1300 to the fund. 

When the amusing little dialog at 
the supper table, which I have re- 
corded, takes place, the piano which 
the virtuoso has used at his concert 
already will be on the way to its next 
destination. For it is part of the 
“doctor’s” duty to see it safely out of 
the hall and onto the train before 
rejoining the party on the private car. 
The piano is not boxed. The legs are 
removed and then a carefully fitted 
canvas is drawn over the body and held 
in place by straps. The body is slid 
out of the hall and slowly let down 
onto a_ specially constructed eight- 
wheel skid, swung low, so as to be as 
nearly as possible on a level with the 
platform. This skid is part of the 
outfit of the tour. The record time 
for detaching the legs of the piano 
covering the body, removing the instru 
ment from the stage and having it on 
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the skid ready to start for the station, 
is seven minutes. 

The instruments never are set up 
except under Mr Fischer’s personal 
supervision. Before each concert the 
piano on which Paderewski is to play 
is carefully gone over and put in 
perfect condition—tuned ‘and, if neces- 
sary, regulated, and this no matter how 
recently he may have used it. Defects 
so trifling that neither an ordinary 
player nor the public would notice 
them, would jar on the sensitive ear 
and nerves of the virtuoso. Some- 
times the instrument has been exposed 
to such a low temperature that frost 
is found to have formed not only on 
the lid but even on the iron plate 
inside. In such cases the piano is set 
up and, after the film of frost has been 
scraped off, is allowed to thaw out 
slowly and naturally before it is 
touched for tuning or regulating. 

There was an amusing incident in 
the handling of one of the Paderewski 
pianos at Columbus, Mississippi, where 
Paderewski played for seven hundred 
girls at the state college, although it 
was more exciting than diverting at 
the time it happened. The “doctor” 


relies on local help for getting the: 


piano from the skid to the stage and 
back again. Usually efficient helpers 
are obtainable, but at Columbus, where 
the college hall is upstairs and reached 
only by a narrow flight of steps, there 
was no aid to be had save from among 
the negroes lounging on the public 
square. The “doctor” went among 
them. 

“What are you doing?” he asked. 

“Nawthin’.” 

“Want a job?” 

“Naw, too busy,” was the usual 
reply. 

At last, however, a band of twenty 
“colored gentlemen” was secured in the 
hope that, muscle and quantity would 


make up for lack of quality. But ~ 


never before has a high grade piano 
been in such imminent peril. It was 
gotten upstairs well enough, in spite 
of the fact that the negroes walked all 
over each other. But the descent! Mr 
Fischer stood at the top of the stairs 
directing, Mr Francke below. Around 
the latter fell a shower of fragments 
from the wall, the rail, the posts; and 


at one time it seemed as if the whole . 


banister would give way and _ the 
piano crash in splinters on the floor. 
There were other moments of suspense 
—for the piano as well as for the 
two watchers, who drew a long breath 
when the instrument safely was on the 
skid. 

Fortunately such untoward incidents 
are forgotten in the general atmos- 
phere of good humor which the pianist 
diffuses about him. He enjoys his 
little joke. During the last tour he 
handed a photograph of himself to 
Mr Francke inscribed: “To the future 
governor of Hoboken.” At the Au- 
ditorium hotel, Chicago, Millward 
Adams’ brother, about leaving on a 
trip, asked for an autograph. Pader- 
ewski, quick as a flash, wrote: 

“For the brother of Mr Adams on 
the Eve of his departure from Chi- 
cago.” 

Paderewski, his wife, Mr Ellis, his 
manager and also manager of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra; the treas- 
urer, the “piano doctor,” a secretary, 
valet and maid constitute the party on 
a Paderewski tour. His home is a 
villa on the lake of Geneva, where he 
has a beautiful garden and vinery, his 
dogs, his room for billiards, a game 
of which he is very fond, and unlimited 
opportunity for swimming, his favor- 
ite exercise. Apparently slender and 
surely most poetic looking at the 
piano, he is a man of iron strength as 
well as of iron will. 
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Part II—By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


all dead wrong,” said 
# Donald moodily, while he 
watched Kitty wiping 
dishes. “We ought to 
have a maid. The idea 
of you washing ~ dishes, 
serubbing floors and 
blacking stoves! If I had ever dreamed 
that Aunt Willena wouldn’t have—” 

“What?” cried Kitty, and she flashed 
a merry smile at him. 

“Well, what’s the use of going all 
Yound Rebin Hood's barn when we both 
know what I mean—still it makes me 
feel like a scoundrel to confess I'd been 
depending upon an old woman’s bounty 
to start married life upon.” 

Kitty gave an energetic rub to the 
silver cream jug she was wiping and 
said nothing. Donald and she had come 
se dangerously near to their first quarrel, 
and only three weeks married, that she 
held her thoughts in rein. 

“Aunt Willena would have made it 
easicr if she had not suggested giving 
us a penny.” continued Donald. He dug 
his hands into his pockets and went 
striding about the scrap of a kitchen. 
“All this humbug about a fortune hang- 
ing over our heads is unnerving me. 
We have wasted hours of precious time 
hunting for something which I believe 
is not under this roof.” 

“T know it is not under this roof,” 
said Kitty quietly. “I gave up seareh- 
ing for it several days ago.” 

“Still, you have gone ahead ripping 
things up and serubbing and cleaning,” 
suggested Donald, 

“Yes,” Kitty smiled, “and I mean to 
go on ripping things up and scrubbing 
and cleaning because the cottage is 
awfully dirty. I cannot imagine why 
Aunt Willena did not have it cleaned 
before she gave it to us. Mrs Fogarty 
says the folks who lived here before we 
eame were the most shiftless lot. She 
wanted to clean it but your aunt would 
not listen; she said there was no time 
for cleaning.” 


“Queer! There never was such an 
old fuss-budget as Aunt Willena. I've 
seen her run her handkerchief along the 
banisters coming down stairs and _ if 
there was a speck of dust on it—well, 
it was all up with the poor housemaid. 
Once when I was stopping there, I found 
a handful of nutshells between the mat- 
tresses in my bed. I told aunt about 
it and she smiled grimly. She had a 
second girl whom she could not trust 
about turning the mattresses every day, 
so she rammed in things of that sort to 
keep the poor girl up to snuff. By Jove! 
Kitty, talking of mattresses, that is one 
thing we have not looked into yet!” 

“That would be vandalism.” His wife 
shook her head while she hung a clean 
dish towel over the rack. “You know 
that we agreed not to tear things in 
pieces.” 

“Yet it is just the sort of place where 
al) sorts of things are hidden in stories.” 

“It is not the place Aunt Willena 
chose; I am certain of that. Now, 
Donald, do not let us lose another 
minute of this lovely evening. The fall 
frosts will drive us indoors in a week 
or two—-Oh, but before we go out let 
me show you something. It was so 
funny, I saved it. It is a note from 
Mrs Fogarty.” Kitty unfolded a_ be- 
smirched sheet of paper and handed it 
to her husband. Donald carried it to 
the window to catch a ray of the waning 
light. He laughed as he read it: 


“Mrs Kity lenox; dere Madime, i am 
wurriting bekause i am doune agan with 
the Lumbagger wursen ever, hav the 
shutin kind this tim al thru my lims 
so im kompelt dere madime to ast to be 
exeuset tomorrer from comin to klen. 
i wood nt let anythin stand betwen me 
an klenen for u xceptin the Lumbagger 
so instede im sendin my friend Malindy 
Sparks shes a verry nice liddy an a verry 
fine worker. 

“yures fathful 
“Mrs Fooarry.” 
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“Well, here’s hoping you will like 
Ellen’s ‘liddy friend’,” laughed Donald 
while he followed Kitty to the porch. 
He pulled her beside him into the 
splendid hammock which had been his 
tirst housekeeping extravagance. “Tired, 
little woman?” he asked tenderly. 

“Just the least bit tired;’ acknowl- 
edged Kitty, “but did you ever see such 
a glorious moon ?” 

“Never,” said her husband heartily. 
They sat for a few minutes in silence 
gazing down the quiet, moonlit street. 
Across its whiteness flickered gray 
shadows from the wide spreading elms. 
In the luminous night one could see 
silvery blue outlines of the far away 
hills. On the piazza floor shadows of 
wistaria leaves flickered in a ghostly 
dance. 

“Somehow, Donald—’ Kitty leaned 
her cheek against his shoulder—some- 
how, I began to understand why Home, 
Sweet Home can move people to tears. 
I almost feel that way myself to-night. 
There is so much that is perfectly bliss- 
ful in the making and keeping of a 
home. I wonder if a man feels about 
it as a woman does?” 

“IT think I understand—something of 
it, Kitty love. Only it robs me of half 
the happiness to see my dear little wife 
drudging like a scrubwoman for my 
comfort and happiness.” 

“Not yours!” eried Kitty. “Ours, you 
mean!” 

“Well, ours then. But it brings me 
back to the subject we almost quarreled 
about. I want you, dear, to get a maid. 
If I thought these dainty little hands 
would ever look like Ellen Fogarty’s 
big, red, knotted fists, ’'d go to firing 
on the railroad.” 

“Don’t be a goose,” laughed Kitty. 
“[’m careful of my hands. They are 
my vanity. I wash dishes with a 
‘shtick an’ a hank o’ twine’ as Mrs Fog- 
arty disdainfully calls a dish mop. I’ve 
worn plenty of holes already in my new 
rubber gloves.” 

“But, Kitty, sweetheart, all nonsense 
aside, I want you to get a maid. Tom 
Rapelje says you ean get a good girl 
here for four dollars a week. It costs 
a dollar and a half for Mrs Fogarty, so 
you see, dear, you are only saving two 
and a half. Think of that!” 

“Tt is not the wages that count, 
wholly; it is what a girl wastes that I 
am saving. Besides”—Kitty’s tone was 
a reluctant one—“‘we cannot spare four 
dollars a week—yet.” 
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“Some folks only pay their servants 
once a month. Before the month is up 
T’'ll be catching on or—we will find that 
confounded fortune!” 

Kitty looked sober. She did not 
speak. 

“Come into the city with me in the 
morning and take a girl back with you,” 
suggested Donald. 

“T can’t. Mrs Fogarty’s ‘liddy friend’ 
will be here, you know.” 

“Well then, the next day?” 

“Now, Donald, listen,” pleaded the 
little wife. She was almost tearfully in 
earnest. “It is such a pleasure to be 
in this little home, alone. I feel as if 
it would almost spoil it for me to have 
rough alien hands touching our lovely 
wedding china and glass and _ silver. 
Besides, we really cannot afford a maid. 
We are getting food and coal and gas 
and everything now on credit. We can- 
not keep a servant that way. Ive heard 
of people who did it; letting her wages 
run and run, till the girl had to leave. 
Donald, that sort of thing is scandalous. 
A servant works for such a small pit- 
tance that she ought to get it every 
Saturday night.” 

Donald rose and began to walk the 
narrow piazza. Kitty jumped up and 
tucked her hand inside his arm. “Don’t 
let us begin with even a little jar, dear,” 
she pleaded. “I’m stubborn. You are 
just beginning to find it out. Father 
always said there was a mulish streak 
in me. Only—home is such a blessed, 
peaceful place, let me stay all alone, the 
mistress of it.” 

“Dear little wife,’ said Donald 
huskily, “have your own way, but by 
Jupiter, you will drive me to work!” 

“We're both going to work,” she cried 
cheerily. “And—Aunt Willena’s fortune 
may—stay hidden!” 

Kitty in her big, all-over apron was 
chirruping gaily to herself next morn- 
ing as she dragged dusty daggers and 
lacquered cabinets from behind the 
chimney cupboard. The living room was 
now the only apartment left uncleaned 
and it was the dirtiest place in the 
house. A knock at the back door made 
her shake the dust from her apron and 
glance into a mirror, while she settled 
the crisp muslin cap straight over her 
wavy hair. When she opened the door 
she looked up into the face of a tall, 
gaunt woman of grim aspect. 

“I’m Malinda Sparks,” she explained. 

“Ah, indeed,” cried Kitty, and she 
threw the door wide open. “I had given 
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you up. It is 9 o’clock. Mrs Fogarty 
gets here at 7.” 

Malinda Sparks did not answer. She 
began te divest herself of a shabby bom- 
bazine skirt which she wore over a brown 
calico gown. She hung her street garb 
behind the kitchen door and donned a 
voluminous gingham apron. Kitty took 
in the staid personality of the woman 
almost with misgiving. She was a type 
of immaculate neatness and New Eng- 
land severity. She smoothed her apron 
with her strong hands ‘and _ asked: 
“What do you want me to do?” 

“IT guess we will finish this dirty 
little closet behind the fireplace. I 
don’t believe it has been cleaned since 
the house was built.” 

Malinda Sparks stared with disap- 
proval at the collection of bric-a-brac 
Kitty had dragged from its hiding place. 
“Seems to me,” she observed, “this is the 
sort of work a man should do instead of 
a litthe woman like you. Why didn’t 
Mr Lenox do it last night?” 

“My husband was too tired to do any- 
thing when dinner was over.” Kitty 
flushed rosily. The thought had sud- 
denly occurred to her that Donald might 
have helped with this disagreeable task. 

“He could have got up early this 
morning then an’ done it,” Miss Sparks 
went on relentlessly. 

Kitty flung one haughty, offended 
glance at the woman. “You are here to 
work for me, Mrs Sparks, not to criticise 
my husband. You will find a clothes 
basket on the kitchen table. Bring it 
here, we will take these daggers outdoors 
to clean.” 

Malinda Sparks stood with her back 
turned, ~ leisurely tying her apron. 
Before she obeyed the order, she turned 
with a decisive air to the young mistress 
of the house. 

“You called me Mrs Sparks just now. 
IT wanter set you right on that p’int. 
I’m Miss Sparks, an’ I expect, heaven 
helpin’ me, to stay Miss Sparks: There’s 
not a man alive could make me change 
my name. They’re a race o’ poor, selfish, 
undependable critters.” 

“All right, Miss Sparks.” Kitty sud- 
denly ducked her head into the closet to 
hide her laughter. “Now, please bring 
me the clothes basket.” 

The woman set it beside the closet 
door. “Let me clear out that dirty hole,” 
she suggested; “there’s the’ muss o’ ages 
in there.” 

Kitty withdrew, choking with the dust 
she had swallowed. Miss Sparks dived 
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in and tossed an armful of clattering 
stuff into the basket. “It does béat the 
Dutch the rubbish some folks save.” 
Then she flung a little grimacing god 
after the daggers. The shock cleft his 
skull in two. 

“Miss Sparks, you must be more 
careful!” cried Kitty in hot indignation. 
“You have broken the head of this queer 
little god.” 

“It’s what ought to be done to the 
head of every queer little god in exist- 
ence,” said Miss Sparks, between two 
mighty sneezes. “It beats me why 
Christian folks will give up a tenth of 
their income to help eddiecate the 
heathen an’ then take into their own 
homes the ape-like images they’re tryin’ 
to wean the Chinee an’ Indians from.” 

Kitty was not listening to the char- 
woman’s harangue. Through a slit in 
the cracked head of the little god pro- 
truded a corner of blue paper. She drew 
it out breathlessly. It was covered with 
writing. She scanned with eager eyes 
a list of unintelligible words: 

“Ichthyophthalmite, fahlunite, yttroc- 
erite, okenite, uranite, walpurgite, iolite, 
levyne, lignite, datholite, ice-spar, gal- 
mei, idocrase, newjanskite, tale, hauyne, 
embolite, fetbol, razoumoffskin, orthite, 
nemalite, tharandite, oxalite, fluellite, 
titanomorphite, harmotome, cisennickel- 
kies.” 

“Gracious, it must be the names of a 
lot of strange old mastodons,” thought 
Kitty to herself, “but how on earth could 
it have got inside the head of a Hindu 
god?” The harsh voice of Miss Sparks 
recalled her to the workaday world. 

“There goes the last of that rubbish! 
If I had my way I'd swap it, next time 
the junk man comes around, for good, 
clean’ tin pans.” She gave the basket 
a disdainful shake as she carried it 
outdoors. 

Kitty followed her, stuffing the slip of 
blue paper into her apron pocket. 

“T do wish you would be a little more 
eareful of my things,” she suggested, 
when she found the energetic char- 
woman clashing the daggers together in 
a battle against dust. 

“T’d be ashamed to own sich stuff,” 
she snorted. “Where did you ever find 
it?” 

“Tt was a gift from my husband’s 
aunt, Mrs Black.” 

“IT might have guessed it; it’s just 
like one of her queer whims.” 

“Do you know Mrs Black?’ asked 
Kitty. 
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“Know her?’ Malinda Sparks chuck- 
led. “I should say I did. I lived with 
her a good many years; more years than 
have gone over your head. Oh, I tell 
you, Willena Black’s queer. She’s queer 
as Dick’s hatband.” 

Kitty did not speak. She was trying 
to hide her smiles. If the mistress was 
queer, the maid was queerer. 

Still, Malinda Sparks outrivaled Mrs 
Fogarty’s slipshod genius as a cleaner. 
Her powerful arms did not leave a dusty 
corner untouched, while under her 
skilled hands, soiled paint and stained 
floors grew magically fresh. All day 
Kitty worked beside her, although she 
was constantly pushed aside by the 
older, stronger woman. “Here, you let 
scrubbing alone,” ordered the loquacious 
Miss Sparks. “You weren’t born or 
brought up for any such work.” 

“There’s where you are mistaken,” 
laughed Kitty. “I know how to do 
everything about a house.” 

“You do?’ Miss Sparks stopped in 
the act of wringing out a serub cloth 
and turned her piercing eyes upon the 
little housewife. “Will you tell me 
where you learned ¢” 

“From my mother,” answered Kitty 
with a smile. 

“T heard you’d kep’ a ‘houseful of 
servants.” 

“We kept three maids, but that made 
no difference. My mother believes a 
girl ought to know how to do everything 
about a house.” 

“There ain’t many sensible mothers 
left, like yours.” Miss Sparks scrubbed 
slowly and reflectively. “How do you 
like workin’ ¢” 

“T love it.” 

“Ain’t you goin’ to keep a servant?” 

“No, I’m quite able, with a little help, 
to do my own work.” 

“T shouldn’t think your husband would 
want to see you drudgin’ so.” 

Kitty tossed her head with a haughty 
little gesture. “Of course, he wants me 
to have a maid. I don’t wish one.” 

“Mm-hm!” Miss Sparks was silent 
for a few minutes, although her scrub- 
bing brush kept up a steady rhythm. 
“Have you heard from Mrs_ Black 
lately?’ she asked suddenly. 

“She left a kind note of welcome for 
us, in the cottage.” 

“T guess she’s on the high seas about 
now. I shouldn’t wonder if she’s pretty 
sick. My! how she does hate to cross 
the ocean.” 

“Why should she go then?’ 


“Oh, she’s off on one o’ them wildcat 
schemes she loves.” 

Kitty asked no questions. She was 
spending all her energy in bringing back 
a fine polish to the beautiful mahogany 
of a neglected table top. Miss Sparks 
went to the kitchen for a fresh supply 
of hot water. When she picked up her 
scrubbing brush she resumed the thread 
of her story. “Did you know she was 
off to Africa?” she asked. 

“Who?” queried Kitty. 

“Why, Mrs Black, of course. She’d 
been studyin’ ostriches considerable of 
late. She’s great on natural history, you 
know. She’s got an idea in her head 
that ostriches ought to be trained to be 
more maternal. She’s goin’ to buy a 
ranch of them an’ keep the ostriches 
tethered to their nests so they’ll have to 
hatch out their eggs themselves instead 
of leavin’ them to the hot sun an’ sand 
o’ the desert. Somehow, it seems to me 
like givin’ p’ints to the great Almighty 
tryin’ to change the nature o’ critters 
he made without any motherly feelin’s. 
What the ostriches won’t hatch she will 
have finished up in a giant incubator. 
It’s a scheme she’s calculating to spend 
a hundred thousand dollars on.” 

“A hundred thousand dollars?’ echoed 
Kitty. “She must be awfully rich?’ 

“She’s as rich as mud,” answered Miss 
Sparks solemnly. “But she’s so all- 
fired queer and spends her money so 
crazy it seems to me it would be a good 
thing if her relatives would clap her 
into a lunicy asylum.” 

Kitty turned a withering gaze upon 
the woman. “Has she been good to 
you?” she asked. 

“Fairly good,” confessed Miss Sparks. 
“T guess more than good—perhaps. She 
has helped me round more than one 
hard corner.” 

“Well, then be loyal to her.” There 
was a fighting spirit in Kitty’s soft eyes. 
“Tsn’t she spending her own money? 
Besides, my husband says Mrs Black is 
a splendid business woman; probably the 
ostrich ranch will bring her big re- 
turns.” 

“Let’s hope it will,” said Miss Sparks 
with a grim smile. 


“By Jove, Kitty love,” cried Donald, 
when he entered the house that evening, 
“how spick and span we are! Why, 
actually I'll be afraid to flick the ashes 
off my cigar in the house, now.” 

His wife laughed and clasped her arm 


into his. “Oh, I’ve had a great day. 
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But come to dinner, it is piping hot. 
Tl tell you all the news at the table.” 

“Did Ellen Fogarty’s ‘liddy friend’ 
come?” asked Donald as he dismembered 
a roast chicken. 

“She did. She is a character as well 
as a treasure. If I could have her 
instead of Mrs Fogarty every week, 
housekeeping would be play. She cleans 
as a lady does—thoroughly.” 

“What, is a lady supposed to clean?” 
and Donald laughed blithely. “But why 
do you want to shake poor old Fogarty ?” 

“Oh, she is so inadequate after Miss 
Sparks, even if I did feel sometimes like 
turning her out of the house. At times 
she was actually impertinent and she 
asked such curious questions. Before 
she left, though, I had grown to like her. 
She was through at 5 and she looked so 
tired I asked her to rest a little while. 
‘I can’t be doin’ much restin’, she said, 
Tve got to be at my offices before 6. 
‘What offices? I asked. Then—just 
think, Donald, she goes after a hard 
day’s work, such as she did here, and 
cleans offices till 9 o’clock. I had her 
wait till I cooked a chop and made her 
a cup of tea. Then she only wanted to 
charge me a dollar because she got here 
late. I insisted on paying her the dollar 
and a half I give Mrs Fogarty.” 

“You will never get rick, little 
woman,” groaned Donald. 

“When she was going, she shoc; hands 
with a big, tight grip and told me it 
was not every day she worked for a lady. 
And—oh, Donald, she used to work for 
your aunt.” 

“She did? Donald stopped in the 
act of scooping out a baked potato. 
“What did you say her name was?” 

“Malinda Sparks, she remembers you 
well.” 

“Malinda Sparks? Why, of course, 
black hair and eyes, not very handsome ?” 

“Yes, that’s she, and oh, Donald, why 
do you suppose your aunt has gone to 
Africa?” 

“Africa! Bless my soul, has she gone 
to Africa? I supposed she had lit out 
for Europe.” ° 

“No, she is headed for some queer 
Kaffir place. Miss Sparks could not 
remember the name of it.” Then Kitty 
eagerly told her story. 

“Well,” cried Donald bitterly, “that 
is the limit to crazy schemes. I see 
through her game now. She is off for 
heaven knows how long—and we are left 
to work out our own salvation.” 

“T just wish,” mused Kitty, “that I 


knew your aunt. Somehow, almost 
without trying to, 1 can make people 
trust me. It sounds very conceited, only 
Donald, you understand.” 

“Of course, I understand,” said her 
husband, “but it was a scandalous piece 
of bad manners in Aunt Willena to go 
off without ever coming to see you.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind that in the least. 
Haven’t you a portrait of her? I can 
generally size up people by their faces.” 

“T haven’t even a tintype of the old 
lady. There is another of her eccen- 
tricities. She brags that she never sat 
for a picture in her life.” 

“Well,” persisted Kitty, “how does she 
look ?” 

“Homely as a hedge fence and with 
the reddest hair you ever saw.” 

“Oh, Donald, how queer I should 
forget!” Kitty flew unceremoniously 
from the table to-return with a slip of 
blue paper. “Here is something I found 
inside the broken head of a Hindu idol.” 

Donald left his dessert unfinished. 
“By Jove, little woman, I'll bet this is 
the real clue!” he cried excitedly. 

“What is it, anyway?’ pleaded Kitty. 
“T couldn’t make head or tail of it.” 

“Of course you couldn’t, sweetheart ; 
it is the queerest jumble of minerals, the 
most unclassified jumble, as mixed as the 
stuff in that case under the eaves. What 
in thunder? I believe it is a list of the 

ubbish in that very case.” They both 
‘an upstairs and Donald dragged the 
pox from its shadowy hiding place. He 
knelt, studying it with wrinkled brows. 

“T’ll tell you what to do, Donald,” said 
Kitty softly. “You stay here and work 
out the problem on the blue paper. T'll 
go down and wash the dishes.” 

Her husband was too intent to answer. 

Kitty had finished her work and was 
lighting the lamp on the round table 
beside the fireplace when Donald came 
hurrying down the stairs. 

“Kitty, dearest, 'm getting at some- 
thing! There is an acrostie or some- 
thing tangled up in this extraordinary 
mess of stuff. Look here. Just catch 
the first letter in each word as you go 
along and see what you make of it.” 

Kitty followed his guiding finger 
and read: “Ichthyophthalmite, fahlunite, 
yttrocerite, okenite, uranite, walpurgite, 
iolite, levyne, lignite, datholite, ice-spar, 
galmei, idoecrase, newjanskite, tale, 
hauyne, embolite, fetbol, razoumoffskin, 
orthite, nemalite, tharandite, oxalite, 
fluellite, titanomorphite, harmotome, 
eisennickelkies,” and then she wunder- 
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stood: “If you will dig in the front of 
the—” 

“Front of what?’ cried Donald. * If 
that isn’t the most exasperating place to 
stop. It might be in the front of the 
yard—the front of the big elm—the 
front of the arbor, or even the front of 
the cellar floor. If Aunt Willena isn’t 
the most provoking old—” 

Donald threw himself into a low chair 
before the crackling wood fire. Kitty 
crouched on the rug and leaned her 
head against his knee. They both stared 
into the glow of the red coals. 

“If you will dig in the front of the 
—” Donald muttered slowly. “Kitty, 
love, what can it mean?” 

“Donald,” the little wife caught one 
of his hands between her own warin 
grasp. “I remember a fable 1 was very 
fond of when I was a little girl, There 
was once a man, who was thought by 
everybody to be very rich. He was 
dying and nobody knew what he had 
done with his money. Around his bed 


were gathered his three sous, begging 
him to tell them where the treasure was 
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hidden. He had just strength enough 
left to gasp: ‘It is buried on the farm, 
dig for it. After he died, they began 
to dig, although there were hundreds of 
acres.to be turned over. When they had 
finished digging one field and found 
nothing, the eldest brother said: ‘Let 
us put a crop in here to be ripening 
while we dig the other field or we shall 
have nothing to eat.’ So they seeded 
down each field as it was dug. When 
they finished the last field they found no 
treasure, but they had no time to lament 
over it for they had to gather in such 
splendid crops as had never grown there 
before. They did not find the treasure, 
but only a few years had passed away 
when their farm had made them rich 
men.” 

Donald laughed an embarrassed laugh. 
“Digging is such hard work, little sweet- 
heart!” 

“IT know it,” said the little wife and 
she kissed the hand that she held be- 
tween her own, “only you know, dear, 
there are two of us to dig.” 

(To be Continued) 


Her Choice 


By Etta Wallace Miller 


Two ne were offered me, the one all 
air, 
With marble steps and columns broad 
and tall; 
And as I walked adewn the stately hall, 
One walked beside me with a chill, proud 
air, 
And pointed out the carvings on the 
stair, 
The priceless paintings on each fres- 
coed wall; 
While fountains in their rhythmic rise 


and fall 


Made music over blossoms bright and 
rare, 
The other home was but a cottage place, 
With morning-glories on the porch and 
fair, 
Old-fashioned flowers in the yard; 
but, lo, 
Young, warm, impassioned Love, with 
glowing face, 
Bent over me and kissed me on the 
hair: 
And I was glad of heart and would 
not go! 


: 


The Dog of the Home 


By William J. Tucker, DD, LL D 
President of Darmouth College 


a, OT the dog of the kennel, 
—% nor of the stable, but 
the dog of the house, a 
member of the family. 
Like other domesticated 
animals, the dog has 
very definite uses, but 
unlike nearly every other domesticated 
animal, the dog has a great capacity for 
human friendship. He is a fit companion 
for children, a fit comrade for a man. 

My own experience of the family dog 
is confined to setters. I have owned 
seven in succession, one English, two 
Trish, one Gordon, one Blue Belton, and 
again a brace of Gordons, Dan and Don, 
for whose untimely death I am now in 
mourning. Of course 1 began with the 
setter as a field dog, but giving up 
hunting early I kept to the dog which 
I came to know first, and for which I 
conceived a great respect as well as 
affection. 

Far be it from me to decry another 
man’s favorite. There are -points at 
which, as I have had occasion to see, 
other dogs surpass the setter. The most 
human little fellow I ever knew was a 
Seotch half-breed, so alert mentally that 
he anticipated my own thought, and so 
sensitive at heart that he felt the 
slightest change in the mood of his com- 
panion, but withal sturdy, honest, un- 
flinching, knowing no fear nor shame. 
Tle lived in Portland, Maine, Laddie by 
name, in a home which I often visited: 
and when he died my friends had no 
heart to replace him with one of his 
kind. In his place there lives a parrot, 
the wonder of the neighborhood, but, 
“Oh, the difference to me!” 

My own dogs have not been remark- 
able, doing little to be quoted, but they 
have all been gentlemen, with one pos- 
sible exception, and that the only dog I 
brought up, a magnificent Irish setter. 
Tle was never quite reliable. I was not 
always sure that he was telling me the 
truth, so I gave him to a man who lived 
by himself, and who was: willing to 
parden any possible moral lapse to the 
fascination of his company. A _ good 
dog, a dog, that is, of good pedigree and 
of good training, has really but two 
ineradicable faults, greediness and jeal- 
ousy, and one of these is an exaggerated 


virtue. The dog is not dainty in his 
personal habits like the cat. He is not 
a table companion, and left to his own 
appetite he is no epicure. Creediness or 
gluttony is his physical infirmity. TIlis 
moral infirmity is jealousy. He suffers 
from his friendships. They are too real 
to him to allow very much sharing with 
others, whether dogs or men. Occasion- 
ally one meets with a dog who is every- 
body’s friend, like one of human type, 
whose heart has never been fixed, but 
this state is unnatural to a dog. He is 
born to monogamy in his friendships, 
and in his own faithfulness suffers much 
from the negleet or fiekleness of his 
human friends, 

No one has reached any real apprecia- 
tion of the dog who has not taken full 
account of his character. That is some- 
thing which has been developed so 
steadily that it can be depended upon 
within its range quite as surely as we 
can depend upon character in most races 
of men. I think that the following 
statement from an authority on the dog 
is no exaggeration: 

“While man has bestowed great atten- 
tion on the physical development of the 
dog, molding him into an almost infinite 
variety of forms, he has also by educa- 
tion developed its moral and intellectual 
capabilities, so that the dog may, in this 
respect, be said to have within its own 
limits kept pace with its master’s ad- 
vancement. It is undoubtedly owing to 
a certain community of feeling existing 
between dog and man that this animal 
has, since the earliest time, been re- 
garded as the companion as well as the 
servant of man. There are few human 
passions not shared by the dog.” 

To put the same idea into Hopkinson 
Smith’s question, with the intent of 
which I fully agree: “When you've 
said that a man is a good human dog I 
should like to know what greater com- 
pliment you can give him?” 

I am writing this brief article to show 
the opportunity and to emphasize the 
need of maintaining this ancient and 
honorable friendship with the most avail- 
able life of the animal world. In this 
age of mechanical devices we are fast 
losing personal connection with a good 
deal of animal life with whieh we have 
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long had friendly relations. With the 
passing of the family horse not very 
much remains to us on the plane of 
friendship except the dog. Pets we have 
in abundance, interesting, odd, grotesque 
creatures running all the way from 
canaries to alligators, but few friends. 
Every abnormal interest or affection in 
mzn can be matched by something 
equally abnormal in animal life. It is 
a grievous loss to the human quality of 
society to exchange friends for pets. The 
essential nobility of the dog finds no 
equivalent in the thousand curious, in- 
teresting, but unresponsive products of 
the animal world to which so many are 
giving their attention. 

Doubtless this exchange of the dog, at 
least the dog of free habit, for odd pets, 
is due in large degree to the contraction 
of human life within the limits of the 
city. Dogs are not so inconvenient as 
children in the modern apartment house, 
still they are inconvenient. Both de- 
mand more or Jess freedom, a certain 
access to the open. One is constantly 
reminded, under the sense of the physical 
limitations of modern family life, of the 
saying of Julian Hawthorne that “it 
requires a doorstep and a flight of stairs 
to make a home.” Happily “the return 
to nature” which the present movement 
toward country life signifies, may also 
carry with it the recovery of something 
of the old-time relation between men and 
the more human animals. I express this 
hope not as a plea for animals but in the 
interest of personal and domestic life, 
which sadly misses those qualities which 
are developed through familiarity, to the 
degree of friendship, with our “lower 
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kind.” May the country home restore 
to us this among other privileges which 
we have bartered for artificial delights. 

How shall a man make a friend of his 
dog? Friendship does not follow from 
ownership. The special office of friend- 
ship which a dog fills is that of a com-. 
panion or comrade. The terms of friend- 
ship are as exacting here as elsewhere. 
They involve the element of respect as 
well as of that affection which expresses 
itself in mere fondness. The dog of the 
home wishes to be mastered, just as the 
dog of the field wishes to be trained— 
both kindly but firmly. The proper 
training or mastery of a dog is the best 
way of showing respect for him. He 
instinetively recognizes that fact. No 
pampering or petting’ is a substitute to 
him for the development of his parts. 
When a dog ceases to be a pup he ceases 
to be a baby, and is as impatient of 
foolish and promiscuous attention as is 
a healthy boy. In the process of train- 
ing or mastery the dog learns his place at 
his master’s side. Thenceforth he ex- 
pects to be recognized as a companion, 
recognized in what he is able to give as 
well as to receive. I asked a friend the 
other day, who has gotten nearer to the 
real life of dogs than any man whom I 
have ever known, what is the art of 
making a friend of a dog? He instantly 
replied: “Be firm with him till he 
knows his place, then let him be with 
you.” I suspect: that in this reply, es- 
pecially in the latter part, lies the secret 
of friendship which many a man has 
yet to learn in the reach of its applica- 
tion to the home, namely, companionship 
—‘Let him be with you.” 


A Wish for an Invalid Woman 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


The soul of beauty speaks through rough- 
est stone, 
And makes the seulptor’s task 


A glory and a rapture. 


He alone 


May lift the clinging mask. 


Be thine a fairer art: 


To bare thine ear 


To life’s unrestful sea, 


And in 
hear 


its harshest discords feel and 


The soul of harmony. 
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OR twenty - tive 
years I had 
daily dealings 

ee with boys, and 1 

“FLEMING x set down here a 

few random ex- 

periences and opinions gathered from my 
long practice. 

In the threefold process of education— 
the nurturing of instincts, the forming 
of habits, the training of aptitudes, we 
are molded by what we do. Recognizing 
this I planned all training toward de- 
veloping the self-regarding conscience 
and the social conscience. In other 
words, self-control and considération for 
others were the pillars of moral purpose 
that I strove in all ways to build up and 
make strong. 

The child is receiving its first char- 
acter bend in its play. Every home 
worthy of the name should have a play- 
room and a playground where play is 
encouraged. For this outlet of enerey is 
as natural and necessary to a child as 
song to a bird; and yet, carried on in the 
living room of the home, it 
is the cause of endless fret 
and worry to the tired 
mother, and of endless and 
deplorable nagging of the 
little ones. In regard to 
play, the matter of first im- 
portance is to see to it that 
the child plays fair, and this 
is a requisite that bulks 
large. It was always my 
eustom to keep vigilant but 
unobtrusive watch over my 
boys in all of their sports. 

I tried to divert them from 
the wrong: by friendly sug- 
gestion, never “pelting them 
with cobble-stones of direc- 
tion.” When I found any- 
one cheating, I soon took 
occasion to discuss in @ 


general way the subject of cheating. I 
would not deal with offenders at the 
start. Instead I would first ask the boys 
whether it was best to be honest in play, 
and why. After calling out their opin- 
ions, I would speak of any points they 
may have overlooked. Especially would 
I dwell upon the distrust that overtakes 
the dishonest, and also of the mark that 
continued falseness leaves upon the face 
—the hangdog look, the shifty glance. 
In such ways I tried to establish a wise 
public opinion. The force of publie 
opinion is a tremendous lever among the 
young as among their elders. 

After this I found ways to punish in- 
fractions of the rules of fair play, for 
if a boy cannot be led he must be pushed. 
I punished a boy found cheating by 
denying him the privilege of playing for 
the rest of the day, or by banishing him 
to a deserted corner of the grounds. 
This was usually effective. I would hold 
the rod as a last resort; only the weak 
or the lazy make frequent appeals to 
force. Nor must we punish by threats 

and scoldings. One punish- 
ment carried out is worth a 
score promised. If admo- 
nition is needed, let it come 
in a quiet, earnest voice. The 
wise parent will learn to say 
many things by a glance of 
the eye. Let the child come 
to know that every word 
weighs a pound. A person 
who trains children must be 
a person of expedients; he 
will study to find punish- 
ments that fit the offense and 
that tend to reform—punish- 
ments that spring out of the 
offense as do the punish- 
ments of nature, and that 
the child will feel as coming 
in the line of consequences. 


If a boy spills ink, the 
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nature of the case demands that he 
should clean up the mess, and perhaps be 
denied the use of ink for some time. A 
quarrelsome boy should be set apart by 
himself ; denied the company of those he 
bickers with. A liar should for a season 
be forbidden the privilege of bearing 
witness in any question that comes up in 
his little kingdom. I have found, by the 
way, that much of the lying among chil- 
dren springs from fear; from the primi- 
tive instinet of the child to save himself 
from danger, from the questioner’s wrath. 
What folly then to ask bluntly, “Did you 
break this window?’ The wiser way is 
to help the child tell the truth by first 
talking around the subject. “Are you 
strong enough to tell me about this 
window?” This appeals to strength and 
courage—the boy’s ideal, and the appeal 
may be reinforced by telling him that 
only the weak are afraid of accepting the 
consequences of their acts. By such 
diplomacy truth telling may be made 
habitual. The boy that breaks a window 
with his ball must for a time lose the 
right to play ball and must also make 
amends for the damage done. 

The doctrine of making amends is of 
fundamental importance, the doctrine in 
my opinion most directly in the line 
of the boy’s salvation. It teaches boys 
the value of property, and instills a feel- 
ing for the rights of others. In all 
damages caused by malice, or by gross 
negligence, I required my boys to make 
reparation. Discourtesies to one another, 
er to adults, came under this rule. In 
cases of damage to property, boys without 
funds worked at odd hours earning 
money to set their record right. In some 
eases 1 provided work myself for boys 
without money, or found them ways of 

T remember a case of a perverse boy 
who seized a_ playfellow’s ball and 
flung it into a well. I decreed that the 
guilty boy should have a week in which 
to buy and bring a new ball for his mate. 
The week went by without result. I 
then sent the boy home to remain until 


he should come with the ball. Another 
week passed and the irate mother 
appeared with the guilty boy. She came 


glowering and storming at my “unwar- 
rantable” conduct. I explained that T 
was but following my usual method for 
traming boys in the principles of com- 
mon honesty. “A great flurry of feathers 
about a thing not worth five cents,” she 
cried, unpacified. “True,” I admitted, 
“the ball is not worth five cents, but 
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your boy is. I am trying to recover, not 
the lost ball, but the lost boy. You say 
you will stand by your boy. Let me say, 
that in defending your boy when he is 
wrong, you are his worst possible enemy. 
I am a better friend to this boy than you 
are.’ 
The boy brought the ball, but the 
moral effect was largely discounted by 
the false position of the misguided 
mother. How much evil is done by weak 
or witless parents! Perhaps the time is 
coming when the state will demand se- 
rious training for both motherhood and 
fatherhood. 

It is all important, then, that the 
child’s play be made the mold of good 
habits. We must also let the work of the 
child deepen the character-impress. Each 
child when old enough should be trained 
in some sort of work and required to do 
it in a neat and orderly way. I believe 
in manual training for the school and 
the home. Drawing, modeling, carpen- 
tering, gardening, all make for character 
in the child. A box of pigments or a 
kit of tools will sometimes do more than 
all the catechisms to save a boy. While 
a boy is drawing a flowing line, his soul 
is tending toward the divine beauty. <A 
crayon pencil may save a child from a 
crude companion. While a boy is sawing 
a straight line he is forming the habit 
of exactitude that speaks the truth. A 
steel saw may preach more truth-telling 
than a sermon, While a boy is shaping a 
heap of clay into a head of Hermes, he 
is shaping his own soul toward the ideal 
of all loveliness. 

In my experience, I discovered two 
great levers of force in managing and 
molding boys—the power of the ideals 
in good books, and the power of personal 
influence. Book's are a tremendous agency 
in touching the young child’s imagina- 
tion upon the threshold of the wonder 
world of delight; and, at a later age, for 
breaking open the mind to noble sympa- 
thies with the actual world of joy and 
woe. The story furnishes the best 
agency for conveying to the child ideas 
of truth and beauty. “Without a par- 
able spake he not unto them.” In 
my schools I found the beautiful fairy 
tales, read or told, the best. suited to the 
little ones fresh from the mother-arms. 
The world of fancy is the child’s natural 
atmosphere, and so he finds himself at 
home in the world of fairy. For this 
early sowing perhaps there is no better 
book than Seudder’s Book of Fairy 


Stories, or well-chosen tales from Hans 
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Andersen, the world’s darling. These 
stories of fancy I follow with Bible 
stories. Nothing is more tenderly inspir- 
ing than the record of little Moses rocked 
in the reeds of the river; the stirring ad- 
ventures of Joseph and his brethren; the 
beautiful friendship of David and Jona- 
than; the sweet idyl of Ruth the gleaner 
in the fields of Boaz. Then can come the 
old wonderful story of Jesus with its 
thrilling loveliness and pathos: the Babe 
in the manger, the song of the watching 
shepherds, the sky-chant of the angels, 
the mysterious magi and the star, the 
wonders of healing and help, the grief of 
the cross, the glory of the sepulcher— 
all of these are noble scenes in the most 
heart-stirring drama of the world, a 
drama that moves to love and pity the 
heart of every child. 

As the months went on I delighted the 
hearts of the children by reading or 
telling the more beautiful myths of the 
ancient world, those stories where the old 
poets of the race record the joy and 
wisdom of the youth of earth. The 
best of these old myths are true as any 
work of art is true. They are true to 
character, true to ethical gravitation, 
to imaginative beauty. The.old stories 
of Apollo guiding the sun, of Aphrodite 
rising from the sea, of Prometheus 
seizing the sacred fire, of Pegasus open- 
ing with a stamp of his foot the fountain 
of Peirene, of Odin feasting with his 
warriors in Valhalla, of Sigurd drawing 
up the golden waters—these are all 
crammed with ethical vitality and poetic 
truth. 

“Pegasus means a beautiful thought,” 
said my shining-eyed little girl when 
asked to interpret this myth. Ilow true 
that the touch of a lovely thought can 
eall out springs of healing and delight 
for the world and go on gladdening all 
the ways of life. We can get light and 
leading along this field of myth from 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, Kingsley’s 
Greek Heroes, and Keary’s Heroes of 
Asgard. 

While the young mind was afire with 
wonder over these old stories I would 
read Schiller’s Pegasus in Pound, Low- 
ell’s King Admetus, and other poems 
wherein our later poets have retold and 
relessoned these legends of the early 
world. And now I found the young 
mind alive and alert for the great classic 
stories that sprang out of the cloud of 
myth that rims the world with wonder. 
Now they were ready for the Iliad and 
the Odyssey—the beautiful echoes of the 
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childhood of the race. So the teacher 
told the stories of the ten years’ war. 
The new hard words were kept on the 
blackboard and soon were as familiar to 
the boys as their own names. The stories 
were told to the children and then given 
back by them in their own words. Of 
course scenes of carnage were omitted, 
and special emphasis was laid upon all 
episodes of friendship, reconciliation and 
generosity. Achilles mourning his friend, 
or uttering the great ery on the high 
embankment; Hector taking off his 
helmet to soothe his frightened child; 
Priam going old and unguarded to ask 
of his enemies the dead body of his son 
—all these things are full of tender and 
beautiful humanity and never fail to 
interest and touch the heart of the young 
people. The Odyssey seems to stand at 
the head of books for boys. Mine always 
listened with eager interest to the stories 
of the sirens luring men to evil; of 
Circe’s temptations turning them into 
swine; of the old dog, the only living 
creature to know and weleome Ulysses 
back to Ithaca. In this way I succeeded 
in rooting the Greek ideal in the minds 
of my boys—something to push out the 
John L. Sullivans and Jim Corbetts— 
the unheroic ideals of uninstructed 
young America. A new horizon was 
breaking on the minds of my _ boys. 
When moral questions arose in the room, 
I had only to ask “What did Nestor do 
in such a case, or So-and-So?’ That 
always brought the right response and 
the right action. De Garmo’s Tales of 
Troy, Church’s Stories of the Old World, 
give material for breaking this ground. 

In the next year we went on in the 
same way through Malory’s stories of 
King Arthur and the Round Table, 
followed by passages from Tennyson’s 
Idyls of the King, and Lowell’s Sir 
Launfal. Thus my boys came to know 
and love the romance of knightly valor, 
and high Christian courtesy. They 
came to know and reverence the three- 
fold vow of chastity, poverty and obedi- 
ence. Their young hearts were touched 
by the unselfish heroism of Galahad; 
hushed by the beautiful mystery of the 
Holy Grail; lifted by the thought that 
service to “the least of these” brings one 
to the fellowship of the Round Table. 

T found that this work of re-thinking 
the noblest thought of the world was 
touching deep springs in the hearts of 
my boys. I always tried, however, to 
make heroic thought and noble aspira- 
tion bear fruit in worthy action; for 
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feeling that is not somehow transfuscd 
into deed only injures man or boy. The 
tale of a knight’s rescuing a damsel in 
distress ought to result, at least, in the 
replenishing of the kindling pile at 
home, or the carrying of a bundle for 
some old lady, or the giving up of a seat 
in the ear to a tired shop girl. 

I recall one incident of a boy with fine 
quality in him who once hesitated to 
make amends by apologizing to seine 
schoolfellow for an act of discourtesy. 
I spoke to him in a quiet, friendly way— 
“What would Sir Galahad have done in 
your casé¢ Can't you afford to do what 
he would have done?” The effeet was 
instantaneous. “IT’ll do it, Mr Mark- 
ham,” he said. I was touched by this 
spectacle of self-conquest. I put my 
arms around him, and we were friends 
forever. 

Perhaps the strongest force for good 
in the child’s life is the personal force of 
the parent, the teacher, or the comrade. 
T could hold even a perverse boy after 
I had established friendly relations with 
him. This T sometimes did by showing 
a special interest in the boy’s plans, or 
by appointing him to some place of trust 
in our little world, Again, I would find 
what a boy knew something about and 
make him an authority on that subject. 
I recall the case of an incorrigible Jad 


whose attention was called to the un- 
promising subject of snakes. He was 
ablaze with interest. He collected 
snakes, caring for them in a_ well- 
respected corner of the yard. He wrote 
up their history. He dilated on their 
beauty. The crooks began to smooth 
out of his character. Snakes had saved 
him. 

Tn all our study of nature, which went 
side by side with our study of literature 
—and there is power in nature to soothe 
and strengthen the spirit—in all our 
study of the great thought of the world, 
I found the boys quick to see sym- 
bols and parables of our moral growth. 
Thus did I try to help them anticipate 
the problems of life; to arm them for 
the battles to come for all. I also 
showed my personal interest in their 
sports and studies, talking in the spirit 
of an elder brother. For the more 
mature ones, I had a night in the week 
when they could come as guests to my 
home, enjoying music, books, pastimes, 
or joining in friendly discussion over 
some problem of our little world. Need 
I say that the management of these boys 
was reduced for the most part to hint 
and suggestion? Many of them came 
nearer and nearer to me until they 
seemed to be no longer pupils—but 
friends. 


Good Literature from Writers of To-day 


By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins 


» NE wonders if even in the 
days of Elizabeth or the 
young Victoria there were 
not some to declare that of 
the making of good books 
the end had come. Cer- 
tainly that plaint, which 

we hear on all sides to-day, is disproved 
by investigation. Quite the contrary! 
The trouble seems to be that the many 
good books overshadow cach — other, 
cheapen excellence by making it falsely 
seem an easy achievement, raise the 
standard of good workmanship to a 
discouraging hight. There are now fifty 
authors, writing in English alone, most 
of them destined to quick oblivion, who 
would have won immortality if they had 
come singly in an age that had but half 


a dozen to deify. Unfortunately, we are 
vot in a position to judge of the com- 
parative stature of these and those; for 
we cannot read the text of the latter 
shorn of the apparatus which has gath- 
ered about it. We read it through other 
men’s eyes; we can’t distinguish between 
glamour and real illuminating value. 

Ilowever, be that as it may, in sug- 
gesting the names of American and Eng- 
lish writers whose literary careers it will 
be pleasant or profitable to follow, I find 
an embarrassment of choice. 

Of our newer American writers, Edith 
Wharton is, in my mind, easily first. 
She has one quality even more important 
than her undeniable mastery of her art, 
the purity of her style, her unerring 
perception of the significant—a quality 


that gauges depth, the power of making 
her work linger in her reader’s mind, be- 
come a part of his mental equipment. 
I am always tracing some persistent 
thought or image back to her, always 
finding that to her I owe some satisfy- 
ing conclusion to a difficult problem. I 
fancy that different stories of hers would 
so appeal to different people. In the 
collections of short stories called Crucial 
Instances and The Descent of Man, sev- 
eral will not let themselves be forgotten: 
Souls Belated, The Pelican, and the one 
about the rich young man who owned the 
sensational newspaper insist on applying 
themselves to life on all occasions. There 
are many people waiting eagerly for the 
publication of The House of Mirth, now 
running serially in Scribner’s Magazine. 

Margaret Deland is a name that is 
always pleasant to see. There is a 
human, a home, quality about her stories 
that wins a distinct place for them. One 
has grown to have a fondness for her 
characters, from dear old Dr Lavendar 
down, and to watch for their reappear- 
ance. The story of hers that has meant 
the most to me is one of the Old Chester 
Tales called Good for the Soul. There 
is an originality and a charm about it, 
as well as a fullness of life; that make 
it impossible to forget. 

We should never lose sight of the great 
service Mary E. Wilkins has done us in 
making her imperishable collection of 
New England types of character. Con- 
ditions are changing so fast with the 
spread of the trolley and the daily news- 
paper that we should have lost them but 
for her. Local, even personal, peculiari- 
ties are disappearing; even the most 
eccentric minded in the new generation 
are learning to conform. It would have 
been a great loss if we had never come 
to know the men and women Miss Wil- 
kins has preserved tor us. Undeniably 
true to life, they are of greater historical 
value than many a so-called history. I 
never get tired of reading the stories in 
the volumes entitled A Humble Romance 
and A New England Nun. Of her later 
books I found The Portion of Labor the 
most interesting. 

Owen Wister is to be pitied for having 
set so high a standard of charm and 
interest in The Virginian. It is hard 
luck for a man to be hampered with a 
masterpiece in the middle of his career, 
especially as no amount of hard work 
would imply any certainty of his equal- 
ing it. Inspiration alone can help him 
out, and that lady, unfortunately, is not 
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to be counted upon. At all events, we 
can be glad that The Virginian lends 
itself to many readings and much rem- 
iniscence, that its humor is of a kind 
that arouses laughter even after its new- 
ness is gone. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps holds her own 
wonderfully well; she has lost very little 
of her early charm. She is essentially 
a woman’s writer, standing as she does 
for the peculiarly feminine in women, for 
that element in them that makes them 
suffer at the hands of man. She is 
womanhood personified. In her we tind 
in its highest development the fruitless 
rebellion which all women possessing” the 
dual capacity for thought and feeling 
have to kill as the price of content. But 
this woman has never learned to com- 
promise; she is too clear-sighted to de- 
ceive herself, too passionate to be philo- 
sophical. Often she has justice on hei 
side, not the justice of common usage, 
but of man and woman equal in the sight 
of God. What she has never learned, 
never been willing to learn, perhaps, is 
that to keep too keen a perception of his 
rights spoils the life of the person pos- 
sessing it. Her single-mindedness is to 
be admired, but oh! isn’t it wiser to be a 
little blind; to say “Never mind” to an 
angry self, and let pure justice go! It 
is not base to renounce one’s own riglits, 
since the essential nature of man we 
cannot change. 

Her old books bear rereading; in a 
measure because of the delicious surprise 
of her humor. Who would expect it in 
such a temperament? Let us hope that 
she will give us another book as funny 
as The Successors of Mary the First. 

It is most amusing that we should 
have a little group of feminine humor- 
ists in America. Women never can see 
a joke, you know. In the light of 
this axiom, haw can we explain Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Alice Hegan Rice, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, Josephine Dodge 
Daskam, Anne Warner, to mention only 
a few of them? Really it is a charming 
little joke. And they are all so. readable. 
When one is tired and rather inclined to 
say, “Bother the silver lining!” nothing 
is more refreshing than to pick up Penel- 
ope’s adventures in foreign lands, or Mrs 
Wiggs, or Lovey Mary, or Sonny. These 
books are of positive therapeutic value, 
nothing giving such relief from nervous 
strain as a good laugh—unless it be a 
good ery. Perhaps the authors of our 
mothers’ day had this well-worn principle 
in mind when they wrote their Wide, 
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Wide Worlds and their Home Inilu- 
ences. 

Before going on to English authors, 
we will stop for a few minutes at our 
little group of Anglicized Americans— 
Henry James, Henry Harland, and Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick. 

Of Henry James there is so much to 
say that it is not worth while saying 
anything where space is so limited. Be- 
sides, you either love him or you hate 
him, and no criticism, adverse or favor- 
able, will move you a hair’s breadth. It 
is hard to imagine acquiring a taste for 
him, and, yet, most obviously it must 
have been done; it seems rather as if 
you were born for or against. Ilow can 
anyone who has not read him for twenty- 
tive consecutive years attain that acute 
satisfaction of conscious understanding ¢ 
The most subtly flattering thing on 
earth is to look back at the particularly 
obscure passage, through which on hands 
and knees, inch by inch, you have groped 
your way, and exclaim complacently: “1! 
understood that!” It is a sure cure for 
an inconvenient attack of humility. The 
Golden Bowl, his latest, keeps one’s 
mental faculties drawn to a most stimu- 
lating degree of tension. 

Henry Harland is one of several in- 
stances of development in an unexpected 
line. From Grandison Mather, uncom- 
promising realism, to My Friend Pros- 
pero, idyllic romance, is a big jump. 
The author’s realism was so clever and 
convincing, especially in his pictures of 
Jewish life in New York, that we should 
resent his defection, if it had not 
begun with The Cardinal's Snuffbox, a 
jewel of the first water. Really, it is 
hard to see how a man could help fol- 
lowing up a vein so rich, even if he 
didn’t have his publishers behind him 
hounding him on and a hungry public 
demanding more. It is both to be ex- 
pected and accepted that The Lady Para- 
mount and My Friend Prospero, though 
pleasing enough in their way, should fall 
short of The Cardinal, because it is im- 
possible that anything should equal it; 
it is perfect of its kind—so clever, so 
subtle, so humorous, so altogether charm- 
ing, that -it stands alone in a elass by 
itself, 

In Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s books the 
two qualities most immediately apparent 
are cleverness and hard work. In the 
first part of The Confounding of Camel- 
lia the cleverness is overpowering, fa- 
tiguing, antagonizing; it reminds one of 
the cheap brilliancy of Isabel Carnaby. 


Later on the book redeems itself, giving 
us real feeling in an original, significant 
situation. There are scenes all through 
Miss Sedgwick’s books that suggest great 
possibilities for her future, especially if 
she can emancipate herself from the 
hackneyed setting of expensive English 
country house life. One is so tired of 
cabinet ministers in stories. The Rescue, 
and The Dull Miss Archinard, two of her 
earlier books, are delightful reading, and 
the former is as well extremely clever— 
in the best sense of the word. 

Among English writers, leaving out 
those cynosures of all eyes, Kipling and 
Barrie, Mrs Humphry Ward and Lucas 
Malet call forth an especial interest for 
their names’ sake. The novels of Mary 
Arnold, granddaughter of Thomas and 
niece of Matthew, and of Rose Kingsley, 
daughter of Charles and niece of Henry, 
considering the definite thing for which 
their forebears stood, might be also called 
studies in heredity or in the tendencies 
of the age. Not often do we have our 
materials so convenient to our hands, 
our issues so uncomplicated. In both 
women the tendencies of the age have 
conquered, Mary Arnold and Rose 
Kingsley do not write as Arnolds and 
Kingsleys, but as women of the latter 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
They are products of their own times 
much more noticeably than children of 
their fathers. One wonders if the fa- 
thers would not have been more than a 
little shocked at the works of their chil- 
dren ¢ 

In that absorbingly interesting novel, 
Sir Richard Calmady, Lucas Malet’s 
most important book, puritan standards 
of conduct and thought have been so 
completely discarded that there seems no 
more development in that direction to 
be expected from her. 

With Mrs Ward, on the other hand, 
the evolution has been more gradual and 
is yet unfinished. Probably it will never 
be complete, the difference of tempera- 
ment in the two women is so marked. 
Mrs Ward never shakes herself quite free 
from her traditions, as is shown by the 
numbers who read and approve her 
novels, while condemning those of other 
authors on similar subjects. With the 
shuffling off of her inherited puritanism, 
there has been a parallel growth of what 
that same puritanism would have called 
worldliness. It would have been more 
comprehensible if she had begun writing 
of dukes and duchesses and had ended 
with people of lowly fortunes, if the 
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problems of the soul had come later than 
the problems of society. Will her next 
novel be of kings and queens? One won- 
ders in how far this thirst for rank and 
social prestige is the expression of her 
developed self and in how far it is policy 
and publishers’ pressure. Has she dis- 
covered that her books sell in proportion 
to the number and degree of titles in 
them ¢ 

From Robert Elsmere to Lady Rose’s 
Daughter, and The Marriage of William 
Ashe, her latest novel, is a long distance. 
William Ashe is neither more nor less in- 


teresting than her former books. It shows - 


the marks of the hardest work. Mrs 
Ward’s success has not made her careless. 
Every detail is thought out laboriously, 
with the result that some of the character 
work is excellent. Lady Kitty, William 
Ashe’s wife, is a creation, both original 
and convincing. To me the book, like 
all of Mrs Ward’s, lacks that important 
quality, spontaneity. I cannot feel that 
it is, as every good novel should be, a 
growth resulting from given characters 
in a given situation. It seems made up, 
betrays the hard work that went into it, 
is manufactured, not brought forth. 

To go back to her acceptanve by rigid 
moralists, one wonders constantly why 
her characters can do the questionable 
things they do without giving offense to 
the most prudish. Is it the author’s own 
lack of temperament or some peculiar 
delicacy in her handling of delicate sub- 
jects Why, to put it concretely, is the 
chronicle of the unfaithfulness of a silly 
wife to her husband tolerated in William 
Ashe and condemned in Belchamber to 
the point of excluding the latter from 
the circulating libraries? Both books are 
moral in purpose; sin is not condoned 
or tolerated for one second; it is made 
deterringly unattractive. In neither 
case is the incident given great impor- 
tance; it is not lugged in for love of the 
illicit; it is, in both cases, a necessary 
and inevitable development of character, 
‘ intended for edification and illustration. 

The explanation goes back to the fact 
that Mrs Ward, unlike Lucas Malet and 
unlike Howard Sturgis, the author of 
Belchamber, has never emancipated her- 
self sufficiently to forget our Anglo- 
Saxon prudery. For this she has an un- 
erring sense, as a dozen instances would 
show, if I had room to give them. 

And it is prudery, not principle, that 
objects to Belchamber, a book of uncom- 
mon value, both to those who love a 
good story and to those who are inter- 
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ested in literature for its own sake. 
Howard Overing Sturgis is a new name; 
a name which, I am proud to say, 
belongs to our group of Americans 
living in England—if I had known it 
in time to put him there. One wishes 
to know something more of a man 
who can arouse so absorbing an interest 
in his creations, who has so thoroughly 
the courage of his characters’ imper- 
fections, who has succeeded in getting 
rid of the amateur so early in his career. 
The fault that one is most inclined to 
criticise is that some of his characters 
are types rather than individuals. We 
have met both Sainty’s mother and 
mother-in-law many times before. 

May Sinclair is another name to keep 
in mind. The Divine Fire is a wonder- 
ful piece of work, a book of uncommon 
power and originality, a little too long 
drawn out for our modern impatience, 
not always quite convincing as to motive 
and action, but, for ll that, a book to 
admire wholesouledly. This author, too, 
has the gift of winning sympathy for her 
heroes and heroines. A cockney poet 
who drops his H’s is not, on the face of 
it, a subject for enthusiasm. [Tis creator 
has courageously given him the defects 
of his condition in life, down the social 
inadequacies that estrange more effect- 
ivcly than actual sins; yet, such is her 
skill, she has made us love him for him- 
self as well as appreciate his importance 
and the reality of his genius. 

There is one man who has just accom- 
plished the impossible, Conan Doyle in 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes. The 
new stories are an improvement on the 
old, having gained in art without any 
falling off in ingenuity or originality. 
One suspects the author’s life to have 
become one long study of his specialty. 
They are extremely interesting reading 
for those of us who like that sort of 
thing—as most of us do in our hearts. 

W. W. Jacobs is a writer with a 
considerable following. Sunwich Port, 
Many Cargoes, and Dialstone Lane, are 
some of his books, all sea stories with a 
vein of absurdity running through them, 
suggestive at times of Frank R. Stock- 
ton. Some of the situations in them are 
exceedingly funny. 

It is quite time that we were having 
something new from Mary Cholmonde- 


ley. If her power of construction, her 


feeling for the story, were as great as her 
skill in drawing character, she would be 
the equal of Jane Austen. As it is, her 
books are cheapened by a sensational ele- 
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ment, an insincerity in imputing motives 
and deducing consequences. I have a 
little theory about her writing, no doubt 
absolutely false: that there is some 
member of her family who claims to 
know the public taste and preaches and 
hectors accordingly until in order to get 
rid of him, she puts in the element he 
demands, thereby injuring her chances 
of doing something really great. There 
is not in all literature any more humor- 
ously subtle character work than in the 
drawing of Hester's brother and sister-in- 
law in Red Pottage, or in that delicious 
creation, Mrs Aylwin, in Sir Charles 
Danvers. A woman who can seale such 
hights deserves no quarter for her lapses. 
Imagine Emma or Pride and Prejudice 
defiled with conspiracy and murder! 

There is some of the same cheapness, 
the same literary insincerity, to resent 
in the later books of the author of Eliza- 
beth and Her German Garden, that most 
delightful of books, and quite wnex- 
pected, for whatever faults of character 
Elizabeth betrayed, lack of honesty was 
not one of them. Now in The Benefac- 
tress it wasn’t honest to make Anna 
found an asylum for decayed gentle- 
women, for she was not a person who 
ever would have done that thing; it was 
quite foreign to her character. The 
Adventures of Elizabeth in Ruegen are 
very amusing reading, but Elizabeth 
being such as she is, would never have 
attempted to reunite Charlotte and her 
husband. 

Mrs Burnett’s amazing versatility 
comes as a surprise with each suecess- 
ful adventure in a new line. It is hard 
to believe that the same person could 
have written That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, 
Through One Administration, Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, The One I Knew the 
Best of All, and A Lady of Quality, all 
of them so good of their kind. The Mak- 
ing of a Marchioness, with its sequel, 
The Methods of Lady Walderhurst, are 
in still another vein, delightful books, of 
a simplicity truly, but so absorbingly in- 
teresting that you can’t put them down. 
There is an indescribable charm about 
them, in spite of the ridieulous improb- 
ability of the plot of Lady Walderhurst. 
T am not ashamed to confess that I have 
read The Making of » Marchioness three 
times, 

When we come to books other than 
novels, I find recorded in my notebook 
fewer memorable books than usual—l 
mean of the kind that are read, not 
studied, those which are taken up more 


for pleasure than profit. There are only 
three volumes of essays to recommend : 
The Gentle Reader, by Samuel J. 
Crowthers, delightfully humorous in an 
old-fashioned way and most gracefully 
written; Democracy and Social Ethics, 
by Jane Addams, suggestive and valu- 
able; and Imaginary Obligations, by 
Frank Moore Colby, the wittiest book 
imaginable. One can’t afford to pass it 
by if only for the last essay in the book, 
“In Darkest James” (meaning Henry), 
as penetrating as it is funny. They say 
that Horlus Vitae, by Vernon Lee, the 
pen name of an English woman of title, 
is both clever and charming. The bits 
that I have read on “Talking” and 
“Silence” bear out that report. 

If you want a little light (or lighter) 
philosophy, Josiah Royce’s Herbert 
Spencer is most readable, with only one 
chapter that offers difficulties. Josiah 
Royce is an instance of a man with one 
talent obscured by another. Few people 
have any realization of how much he 
counts as a writer; they can’t see the 
author for the philosopher. I cannot 
fancy more lucid, delightful reading 
than his Spirit of Modern Philosophy. 
Even the reputation it has won is no 
criterion of its value. Anyone with 
brains, educated brains, can understand 
it, regardless of any special philosophical 
training. The style in which it is writ- 
ten is as charming as it is clear and the 
humor is as subtle and as penetrating as 
the thought. Those who, like most people 
at some time in their lives, have wished 
to know a little something of philosophy, 
could not find a better book to begin 
on. It is better to buy a copy; one will 
get much greater satisfaction from one’s 
own than a library volume. 

From Conway’s Autobiography I got 
a great deal that was valuable, not in 
regard to Conway himself but in regard 
to the men he had known and the move- 
ments of which he had been a great part. 
Tlis book casts light on the agitating 
period before the civil war, useful to 
those of us who came too late for first- 
hand knowledge, at the moment when our 
elders turned away from the subject with 
sighs of relief that it could now be con- 
scientiously neglected, and yet before 
the time when the war and its causes was 
made part of our school history. Mr 
Conway has played his part in some stir- 
ring episodes and has known an amazing 
number of notable people in a life which 
is not yet ended. 


Booker Washington’s books should be 
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read by everyone, they have so important 
a bearing on the industrial history of our 
own times. His autobiography, Up from 
Slavery, is absorbingly interesting, and 
it is said by those who know that the 
new book which he has just edited, Tus- 
kegee and Its People, bears witness to 
more than one great truth. The man’s 
life, in its absolute sincerity and self- 
abnegation, deserves to be set on a hill. 

Jacob Riis’s books, simple, kind, 
honest soul that he is, cannot be left un- 
mentioned. The Making of an Ameri- 
can, the history of his own progress from 
obscurity and actual starvation to pros- 
perity and renown, from sleeping in a 
vagrant’s cell to dining at the White 
House, is a hundred times more inter- 
esting than if invented for that purpose. 
His accurate personal knowledge of pov- 
erty arms him in his fight with the evils 
it produces. 

Lorimer’s Letters of a Self-Made Mer- 
chant to His Son, and Old Gorgon 
Graham, are the best of reading, charac- 


teristically American in their humor and 
shrewd common sense. If all our rich 
men’s sons were trained by such a father, 
we should hear less of “second genera- 
tion” men. 

The Desert, by John Van Dyke, has 
more charm than any book I have read 
in years, the desert being our own south- 
western one, known and loved by few of 
thousands who pass through it on their 
journey to the Pacific. A satisfaction at 
keeping a good thing to one’s self, un- 
cheapened by unfelt admiration, has 
made those of us who appreciate its 
charm welcome, rather than resent, the 
inevitable comment on the Overland: 
“Nothing to see but desert!” There is 
no danger that Mr Van Dyke will make 
the country he loves a fashionable fad. 
His book appeals only to those who in 
time would have learned to see the 
beauty for themselves. It is the book of 
a poet and an artist, and will reach only 
those who are poets and artists at heart, 
however impotent their hands may be. 


An outdoor fireplace at a Massachusetts inn 
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By BERTHE MIRABEAU 
Designs by Winifred Wilson ° 


TlI—Candle and Lamp Shades 


ITH the coming of winter comes 
the thought of fires and lights 
and all that goes to make indoor 

life cozy and comfortable. With the 
thought of lights comes the thought of 
pretty candle and lamp shades. Gas and 
electricity never will do away with the 
candle and the lamp. They are too 
decorative to give up, even if they had 
nothing of convenience to recommend 
them. Nothing makes for prettiness on 
a dining table more than candles; noth- 
ing makes for coziness in library or 
living room more than a lamp. 

To buy the prettiest shades in a shop 
costs money. To make shades equally 
pretty, even prettier, costs very littie. 
There is scarcely a material that will not 
work into a candle shade of some sort, 


from paper and lace to metal and glass. 
One is about as simple to handle as 
another, and none of them requires any 
tools that are not to be found in any 
home tool box. 

The metal ones sound hardest, so we 
will begin with them. (See Figure 11.) 
Sheet brass and copper both work up 
well. They can be had for about sixty 
cents the sheet, and one sheet will make 
three candle shades. If the antique look 
is preferred, it can easily be made by 
dipping the brass or copper into vinegar 
and salt, leaving it there a couple of 
hours and exposing to the air about two 
weeks. Rubbing the verdigris off in 
spots produces a more genuine look of 
age. If you want only lines or spots or 
splashes of verdigris, put vinegar and 
salt, very strong, on the desired places 
with a cloth or brush, and put in the air. 


Showing design for brass or copper shade with chiffon panels. Figure 13 
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In cutting the metal, leave a little space outside all 
lines, as this wii! be useful while you are working, 
and it can be trimmed off later. Trace your design 
for perforations on the metal as on any other material. 
The design should be something loose and indetinite, a 
simple scroll, a running design of four-leaf clover or 
wavy Japanese water. It is a matter of individual 
taste whether the design itself is perforated, or the 
background. The !atter is rather prettier, as it throws 
the design into relief. 

The only tools necessary for this simple metal work 
are a wire nail sharpened to a point, and an ordinary 
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Figure 11. Perforated brass can- 
dle shade 


The proper weight of 
these metals to use is 
twenty-six gauge, as this 
is thin enough to cut 
readily with a pair of 
scissors and can be easily 
handled. ‘the ordinary 
round candle shade _ is 
something less than three- 
quarters of a circle with an 
eleven-inch diameter, the 
inner circle for the open- 
ing at the top having a 
diameter of about three 
and one-half inches. To 

eds Figure 14. Triangular shade ot 
dividers, take a narrow Japanese glass cloth and brass 
strip of stiff paper. Meas- 
ure on it exactly half the diameter of the circle and 
mark the points with a pencil. Run a pin through 
one point and place it were the center of your 
circle is to be on paper, cloth or metal. Make a small 
hole at the other point and put your pencil through 
it and revolve the strip around the central pin and 
the pencil mark will describe a perfect circle. 

Now brush up your mathematics a little and it will 
not take long to see how much of the circle to cut 
away to leave enough for the shade. Divide your 
circle into quarters by means of two diameters. Draw 
a line connecting the extremities of any one of the 
four ares, and divide this line into thirds. This line, 
you will remember, is called a chord. Now draw an- 
other chord, one-third the length of this one, from one 
end of the same are to another point in the circumfer- 
ence, and from this point draw a radius to the center. 
What you want for your shade is just this much less 
than three-quarters of the circle. (Figure 15.) 


hammer. You want a board to work on, and if any 


amount is to be done it 
would pay to buy a small- 
sized bread board for the 
purpose. Cover the board 
with a piece of felt, as it 
protects the board, keeps 
the nail from getting dull 
and does not allow the 
metal to bend. Anchor 
the metal well with tacks, 
one in the center and sev- 
eral around the outside. 
Then all there is to it 
is to follow the design, 
driving the nail in at 
close intervals all the way 
along. (Figure 12.) Do 
not drive it in too deep, as 
the small holes are best 
for all but the outside 


Figure 16. A Frenchy little 
shade of white satin 
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lines, where larger holes give an 
effect of background. 

When the design is finished, trim 
the edges clean and true, cut out 
the center and draw the shade into 
shape. With a sharp penknife punch 
a small hole on each side about an 
inch apart. Then take a half-inch 
strip of brass and punch correspond- 
ing holes in it. Bind this over the 
seam with very narrow strips of 
brass. Brass paper fasteners may be 
used for this purpose, either round 
or flat ones. If you do not like hav- 
ing the seam so conspicuous, put a 


similar strip at each third of the 
circle, which gives a very good finish. 

A piece of colored gauze fastened 
on the under side gives a soft glow 
through the perforations. 

To make a more ornamental shade of 
either brass or copper, confine the design 
to smaller space, and between the sepa- 
rate portions of it cut out panels, flar- 


Suggestion for a shade of raffia cloth, bamboo and 


copper rings 


ing toward the bottom and following the 
inner and outer curves at top and bot-- 
tom. (Figure 13.) Insert here shirred 
chiffon or other thin material in any 
desired shade, say dull yellow with the 
brass or green if the brass or copper 
has been marked with ver- 
digris. Or a plain panel of 
rice paper may be inserted, 
having a conventionalized 
flower stenciled on it. If 
fabric is used it can be fas- 
tened with threads through 
the holes in the metal. 

It gives a better finish to 
the openings in the metal if 
the edges are turned under. 
To do this, cut a little inside 
the lines for the turn-back. 
Then lay the metal sheet top 
downward. Place a rule 
along the line, and with a 
screwdriver, the point of a 
pair of scissors, or a metal- 
tipped stylus, make a heavy 
impression along the line of 
the opening. The edge will 
turn up slightly if you press 
hard enough, then bend it 
back, lay the rule on it and 
give a few taps with your 
hammer and it is neatly fin- 
ished. For the curved edges, 
be sure to cut here and there 
with the scissors to make the 
hem lie flat when turned 
back. 

Where there are openings 
in the brass, the strips at 
the seam may be done away 
with. Merely lap the edge 
of the perforated panel over 
the other and turn it under. 


Figure 12. Making perforations for sheet brass candle shade A very unique candle 
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shade is a triangular one 
of Japanese grass cloth, 
or of raffia cloth. (Figure 
14.) These come in dull 
yellows and_ golden 
browns. Cut three pieces 
of a size, the shape of an 
inverted V, with the angle 
cut off. Let the lower 
edge measure about seven 
inches, the upper edge 
three and a half, and 
make it about four and 
a half inches deep on a 
straight line. Near the 
top cut out crescent- 
shaped opening, horns 
downward, and on the 
back paste a piece of 
gauze or very thin grass 
linen of ecru shade. Out- 
line the edges in water 


color in yellows and SS 
‘S 


browns with a touch of | 
dull red or green. Let a 
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Candle shades for din- 
ing room and drawing 
room may be much more 
elaborate and more dainty 
than those used in halls 
and dens and _ libraries 
where the metals and the 
heavy fabrics are more 
suitable. 

An exquisite shade 
either for candle or can- 
delabra is of white velvet 
ornamented with the 
grape design shown here, 
in water color; the back- 
ground to be cut out and 
filled in with green gauze. 
(Figure 15.) <A candela- 
brum is less flaring than 
a regular candle shede, 
and takes an even half of 
your circle with eleven- 
inch diameter. The size 
may of course be varied 
if they are preferred 
larger or smaller. Before 


few random strokes of the 
brush pass over the gauze, 
and some irregular lines 
extend below. Do not be 
particular to have the design look like 
anything that is on sea or land. When 
this is done bind the upper and lower 
édges of the material with brass, using 
a strip about a half or three-quarters of 
an inch wide. 

To join the three sides together, take 
an inch strip of brass, about two inches 
longer than the edges to be joined. Dou- 
ble the strip lengthwise and press it 
close. Then slip the two 
edges of the cloth between 
this and fasten it with the 
narrow strips’ of brass as 
the strip was fastened over 
the seam of the other brass 
shade. Let this binding 
strip extend an inch be- 
yond the material both 
above and below. This 
makes « good shade for a 
brass candlestick or for any 
of the low old-fashioned 
eandlesticks with handles. 
The same idea can _ be 
worked out in art linens, or 
in pongee, or in rice and 
parchment papers, which 
come very cheap. No frame 
is needed for such a shade, 
as the brass which is use 1 


. Figure 17. A dainty shade of cutting your velvet, 
Bruges lace over sil: 


spread on the back of it 
a thin coat of library 
paste and allow it to dry. This will give 
a certain stiffness and make it easy to 
cut with clean edges. 

The pattern can be traced on velvet 
with a stylus, which leaves a detinite 
line on the nap. If you know anything 
about burning, or care to have it done, 
burn the outline. The brown lines Lring 
out the design well, and the little groove 
made by the burning of the nap keeps 


in its construction serves 
to hold it in shape. 


in shades of brown 


Manila paper stenciled Satin wood paper stenciled 


in greens and brown 
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the color from spreading. 
In place of burning, the 
outline may be stenciled in 
‘brown or orange. Then with 
water color or tube paint 
thinned with turpentine, 
tint the grapes in shades of 
purple and the leaves green. 
Do not put the color on too 
heavily, as mere tinting is 
much more delicate and ef- 
fective. The border may 
be done either in green 
or purple, whichever you 
like best against the green 
gauze background. 

It does not pay to make 
frames, as the  isinglass 
ones can be had for a few 
cents. Being transparent 
these are best for all shades 
where the light is to show 
through. If you do not 
eare to have the shade 
transparent, you can cut a 
frame out of pasteboard by 
the same pattern as the out- 
side. To finish the edges 
of this velvet shade, merely cut the 
material a little larger than the desired 
size, and turn the edges back and paste 
them down. The design makes a proper 
finish. 

A Frenchy little shade is of white 
satin decorated with the decaleomanie 
pictures that were the delight of our 
childhood. (Figure 16.) Cupids swing- 
ing garlands of roses can be had in pretty 
tints, and on the white satin they have 
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Shadc of split bamboo and 
linen 


Candle shades in the making 


a wonderfully close appear- 
ance of hand painting. 
The directions for transfer- 
ring are always given with 
the pictures, and it is a 
simple matter of dampen- 
ing the back of the card 
on which they come, and 
pressing it upon the mate- 
rial with a hot iron, and 
afterward putting a damp 
cloth over the transferred 
pictures re-pressing 
them to take away the gloss 
and keep them from crack- 
ing off. A narrow gold lace 
makes a pretty finish for 
the edges, and by circling 
the lace about the figures 
the Empire effect is in- 
creased. 
Anyone who has learned 
‘to make Bruges lace during 
the present season of. its 
popularity can have a 
dainty shade by putting 
this lace over colored silk. 
Lace shades are especially 
dainty on glass candlesticks. (Figure 17.) 
It is impossible to go through the 
entire list of materials and the many 
styles of decoration suitable for candle 
shades, but a few further suggestions 
may be helpful. Those -who have learned 
to do stenciling can use the knowledge 
to good advantage. A very cheap and 
pretty shade can be made of plain manila 
paper stenciled with a flower design, or 
a little poster landscape, or a flock of 
birds. Rice paper can 
be treated in the same 
way, while an exceed- 
ingly good effect is pro- 
duced with kid, or any 
very thin soft leather, 
in light color, stenciled 
in the pastel shades. 
A shade very differ- 
ent from anything to 
be bought in the shops 
and which the deft- 
fingered woman can 
make for herself is of 
glass. Small pieces of 
colored glass can be 
had readily anywhere, 
if indeed you do not 
find some broken bits 
lying somewhere about 
the house. Bits of 
Tiffany glass or of 
transparent shell may 
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Lemp shade of woven raffia or wistaria stem. 


Figure 18 
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here (Figure 14), being 
smaller and with less of an 
angle the more sides there 
are. Bind the edges with 
sheet metal, either brass or 
copper according to the 
color, pasting it on with any 
good glue or with the paste 
for which a formula has al- 
ready been given. Let -he 
ends project slightly beyond 
the upper and lower edges of 
the glass, and this will afford 
a means of fastening the 
sides together by a narrow 
brass binding. 

To make them more or- 
nate, the panels may be dec- 
orated with the transfer pic- 
tures as suggested for the 
white satin shade. There 
is a special kind sold for 
china and glass, which can 
be transferred as easily as 
to cloth, according to printed 
directions given with the 
pictures. A pure white glass 
with a ground surface makes 
a soft background for deecal- 
comanie work. 

It will be necessary to 
make metal lamp shades in 
panels, as a single sheet of 
brass or copper is not large 
enough. A loosely woven de- 
sign of raffia over silk is ex- 
tremely good. The raffia can 
easily be fitted to any frame. 


also be used in this way. The cutting Raffia stick and wistaria stem can also 
of glass may present itself as a bar to be woven into lamp shades. (Figure 18.) 


easy working, but there is a simple 
way to cut glass. Soak a string in 
aleohol and squeeze it out. Tie it 
tight across the glass on the line for 
cutting. Set fire to the string anl 
let it burn off. The heat weakens 
the glass along that line. While 
the glass is hot, plunge it quickly 
under water, letting the arm go in 
well to the elbow, so there will be 
no vibration. Then under water 
strike the glass outside the line 
with a quick sharp stroke, using 
some long instrument Nike a kitchen 
knife or a flat piece of wood, and 
the cut will be clean and smooth. 

A glass shade must necessarily be 
made in panels. There may be three 
or more. The shape of the piece is 
similar to that in the triangular 
shade of Japanese grass cloth given 


Figure 15. Dividing a circle to find enough 


material orashade. Pattern 25 cents 
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The Bnde’s Prmer- XX] 


@ What a sweet Dog-gie! He is the Bride's 
own-est own. The Dog-gie likes Thanks-giv- 
- ing. He has the first help of White Meat and 
Stuff-ing. What ails the Groom’s Mother? 


Per-haps She does not like the sweet Dog-gie 
helped first. 
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@ See the Bride at the Pi-an-o! Is it a Hand- 
some Pi-an-o? Yes, the Pi-an-o is Hand-some. 
Then why does the Bride hide it? The Bride 
thinks it is the Thing to do. But Sure-ly the 
Pi-an-o would like a fair Chance. 
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The Bnde’s Primer - XXII 


Colonial Treatment 


The drawtng room from the library 
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The drawing room mantel 
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A glimpse of the hall ; ™ 


to the dining room 


looking in 
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The dining room sideboard 
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What a crowd came for Thanksgiving dinner "’ 


The Pensioner’s Thanksgiving 


By Elspeth Macdonald 
Illustrated by Gustave Verbeek 


MOTHER,” cried Dannie 
Pierce, and the tears came 
tumbling down his rosy 
cheeks. “O mother, see 
what I did.” 

“Dannie, dear, how 
could you?’ Mrs Pierce 
lifted from the boy’s arms a trembling 
gray squirrel, which uttered pitiful 
chirps. One of its small forepaws was 
almost shot away. It hung by a mere 
shred of skin. 

“Run to the stable for your father, 
Dan, he can handle the poor little paw 
better than we can.” 

Mr Pierce came hurrying in. He cut 


away the squirrel’s foot with one snip 
of a shears, then he soaked a bandage in 
a healing liniment and bound up the 
wound with a few quick movements. 

“Mother,” sobbed the boy, while he 
watched the operation, “mother, you 
didn’t think I meant to shoot the little 
squirrel, did you?” 

“No,” said Mrs Pierce slowly, “I know 
my Dan better than to believe he would 
do such a thing.” 

“T was using my new catapult, loaded 
with shot. It’s a dandy, I could hit any 
mark in front of me, so I thought I 
would try it in the air. I was shooting 
at the high crotch in the old hickory trec, 
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** Suddenly he left them”"’ 


when I heard a little screech up among 
the- leaves, then—then the poor little 
squirrel came tumbling down. Mother, 
you’d never believe how sorry I felt.” 

“Yes, I do believe,” said the mother, 
stroking his brown hair. 

“You can just put in your time, Dan, 
nursing the little fellow,” said Mr 
Pierce. “He’s wild. He’d like to go 
straight out in the woods again now. 
We'll keep him a prisoner for a week 


or two. Pretty soon he’ll grow friendly.” 

Squirrely sat on a corner of the high 
bookease all the afternoon, nursing his 
bandaged paw. He gave funny little 
barks when anybody tried to come near 
him, and scuttled away as far as possible 
to the darkest corners. His bushy tail 
flickered energetically every time Dan 
stretched out an imploring hand. Squir- 
rely,seemed to know who had hurt him, 
and ‘he refused to be friends. 
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When Sallie came in from school she 
was delighted to find such an invalid to 
pet. Squarrely, after a long study of the 
little girl from his bead-like black eyes, 
crept slowly down the side of the book- 
case and with short undecided hops ran 
to a corner where Dan had 
set a saucerful of cracked 
hazelnuts. He was hungry. 
He seemed to forget there 
was anybody in the house 
to fear, and presently he 
was making a good meal. 
Poor little fellow! It was 
hard work to eat with one 
hand. He tried to use the 
bandaged paw two or three 
times, but gave up with a 
little snarl of pain. It 
made the tears come to 
Dan’s eyes to watch him. 

In a few days Squirrely 
became quite good friends 
with Sallie. He ate nut 
meats from her hand, 
climbed on her shoulder to 
wave his beautiful, silky 
tail against her cheek and 
cuddled cozily under her 
arm. He loved to play 
with the little girl’s hair. 
One day he had a great 
frolic hiding nuts in the 
thick braid. As long as 
Sallie would sit still for 
him he continued to carry 
the nuts from his basket 
in the corner and_ tuck 
them away out of sight. 
At last there was not an- 
other nut left, then Sallie 
jumped up, loosed her 
braids and shook her head. 
What a shower of nuts 
came tumbling on _ the 
floor. Sallie laughed mer- 
rity and Squirrely jumped 
about uttering delighted 
little screams. He. grew 
quite fond of Mr Pierce 
and sat still each day while 
he dressed the small paw 
which was healing nicely. 

Squirrely quickly be- 
came friends too with Mrs 
Pierce, but it was a lonz 
time before he would allow 
Dan to touch him, which 
made the little boy very 
unhappy. The first time 
dhe went near him, Dan sat 
eating dinner. He felt 
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something brush against his face; it 
was Squirrely who had jumped upon his 
shoulder. Dan sat quietly waiting to 
see what Squirrely would do next. 
What he did was to hop gravely to the 
table and begin to lick the salt from 


“**The poor little squirrel came tumbling down’”’ 
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a plate where Dan had laid a stalk of 
celery. When he had licked it clean, 
Dan scattered more salt and Squirrely 
ate that, then he lapped a little drink 
of water from the palm of the boy’s 
hand. 

Mr Pierce took off the bandage one 
morning and showed the little paw all 
healed. Squirrely seemed to know it 
was time for him to go back to his home 
in the green woods. He scratched at 
the door just as he had seen the yellow 
eat do when she wanted to go out, then 
he turned and whisked his tail. 

“Good-bye, Pensioner Squirrely,” 
said Mrs Pierce, “we are very sorry to 
let you go. Come again and see us.” 

Squirrely sat for a minute at the top 
of the back doorsteps, as if he could 
hardly decide which was the nicest 
home, the leafy woods of June or a 
cozy house where all his food was set 
in front of him instead of having to 
go and hunt it, or dig up the musty, 
mice-nibbled store of fall nuts. Then 
he skipped down the steps, waving his 
gray tail at each step. He raced down 
the yard between the rows of green corn 
shoots, under the wide spreading cur- 
rant bushes, through the feathery shoots 
of the asparagus bed. A moment later, 
he was perched on the fence waving 
another good-bye. Then he was gone, 
lost in the leafy woods. 

“Dear, we shall be lonesome without 
Pensioner Squirrely,” said Mrs Pierce. 
“T do hope he won’t forget us.” 

“Why do you call him Pensioner?’ 
asked Sallie. 

“Well, you know,” explained her 
mother, “we had to treat him just as 
America does her old soldiers. They got 
shot on our account and the country 
takes care of them afterward.” 

“That’s a lovely plan!” cried the 
little girl, clapping her hands. “We will 
always look out for Pensioner Squir- 
rely.” 

Next morning when Mrs Pierce went 
downstairs, she heard a scratching at 
the back door. There sat Squirrely, 
waving his tail and chirruping. 

“Good morning, Pensioner,” said Mrs 
Pierce, “I’m not quite ready for you. I 
haven’t set the table or cooked break- 
fast, but you may come in.” 

e Pensioner accepted her invita- 
tion and leaped to his basket in the 
corner to search for a few left-over nuts. 
The children were delighted when they 
eamc downstairs and found their pet 
ready to eat with them. He sat at 


Dan’s elbow nibbling daintily at toast 
crusts and licking salt, which he loved 
dearly. 

All summer long, Pensioner Squir- 
rely made his breakfast calls. One 
afternoon in August when the air: had 
been cooled by a shower, the Pensioner 
eame whisking into the group who sat 
on the front piazza. He barked and 
flickered his tail; he would not sit still 
for a moment. 

“Tle wants us to follow him,” said 
Sallie. 

That was exactly what Pensioner 
Squirrely was asking. He led them 
through the yard between the corn, 
which was now as tall as Mr Pierce, down 
to the gate in the fence, out into the 
leafy woods. Suddenly he left them, 
then he went scampering up a_ tall 
hickory tree. Down Le came again fol- 
lowed by another gray squirrel, then 
another and another and another, Six 
of them came, all young and silky and 
cunning. They jumped about in pairs, 
gathering berries here and there and 
eating them from their droll little paws. 
Pensioner Squirrely perched himself on 
the fence, perking his head about, 
waving his beautiful tail, trying to say: 
“Here is my family. What do you 
think of them?” 

“They’re beauties, every one of them,” 
said Mrs Pierce, “but where is their 
mamma, Pensioner?” 
“There she is!” cried Dan. Ile 
pointed to a flat platform-looking nest 
of dried leaves, high in the hickory 
trees. Sure enough, peeking at them 
with sharp black eyes, there was the 
beautiful mamma gray squirrel. 

In September Pensioner Squirrely 
and all his family disappeared. Dan 
spent whole days under the hickory tree, 
watching and whistling. There were 
plenty of birds in the leafy woods, but 
not a squirrel was to be seen. Dan and 
Sallie watched the woods all the fall, 
but no Pensioner Squirrely was to be 
found. 

“Tt is beeause we have had such a 
wet summer, children,” said Mr Pierce. 
“The woods around here are filled with 
hickory trees. Their blossoms were 
blighted in June by the rains, so, as 
you know, there is no nut crop to speak 
of. A wet summer makes the biggest 
crop of chestnuts and acorns. If you 
could go deep enough into the woods 
to find a grove of oak and chestnut 
trees, I'll wager you would run across 
the Pensioner and his family.” 
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The children spent the next Saturday 
deep in the woods. They wandered under 
great clumps of chestnuts and oaks 
where whole colonies of gray squirrels 
went crashing through the branches 
overhead, in the hurry of their har- 
vesting, but—nowhere could they find the 
Pensioner. 

“A red tailed hawk’s got him, I'll bet,” 
said Dannie sadly, “or somebody’s shot 
him—dead, this time.” 

The winter came early that year 
“with real, old-fashioned Thanksgiving 
weather,” said Mrs Pierce. Dan and 
Sallie were busy in the kitchen Thanks- 
giving morning helping their mother. 
Every time the back door was opened, 
delicious Thanksgiving smells were 
wafted outdoors. The yard was filled 
with snowdrifts and fleecy snow fringes 
trimmed the trees. Sallie stood at the 
table by the window, glancing out oceca- 
sionally at the beautiful world, while 
she pared apples for pies. 

“Mother,” she cried suddenly, “Dan, 
father; come here!” A big, half-pared 
greening went rolling across the kitchen 
floor. “Isn’t that the Pensioner?” 

It was the Pensioner. He came 


leaping over the thinly crusted snow 
with that beautiful tail waving and his 


b ack eyes turned sharply to the house. 
The door was opened hospitably long 
before he reached the porch. He hes- 
itated for just a minute, half-shyly, half- 
expectantly. 

“Come in, Pensioner, come in,” called 
all the Pierce family. “We are so glad 
to have you here for Thanksgiving.” 

The Pensioner sprang into the kitchen 
and scampered to the corner where his 
basket with its nuts used to stand. 
Alas, it had gone. He stood chattering 
and looking about with beady eyes. In 
a minute Dan and Sallie had such a 
store of nuts before the Pensioner as 
he had never seen before. The children 
got on their knees to crack them, but 
the Pensioner used his sharp little teeth, 
and he made such a breakfast! Pres- 
ently he scratched to go outdoors. He 
whisked a good-bye and went springing 
through the snowy garden, over the 
fence, up the old home hickory tree. At 
last Sallie went back to her apple paring, 
but she did her work with one eye on the 
tall hickory. After the splendid dinner 
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was eaten, while they sat around the 
table nibbling nuts and raisins, they 
heard the little familiar scratch at the 
back door. 3 

“Pensioner!” cried both the children 
at once, and they fairly tumbled from 
their chairs. 

This time Pensioner would not come 

into the warm kitchen. He sat on the 
porch, flickering his gray tail and peer- 
ing up at Dan and Sallie with his bright 
eyes, 
Mr Pierce looked beyond down iuto 
the garden, where the sun was shining 
on the big snowdrifts. “The Pensioner 
has brought his friends; see them.” 

There were five gray squirrels scam- 
pering about the fence. 

“Let us set them a Thanksgiving 
dinner outdoors!” cried the children. 
For a tablecloth they spread a sheet of 
heavy brown paper, and on it went an 
array of the good things squirrels love— 
crusts of dry bread, popeorn, nuts, cran- 
berries, apple slices and a plate of salt. 
What a crowd came for Thanksgiving 
dinner! Not only Pensioner and his 
friends, but scores of hungry, happy 
gray squirrels. Pensioner must have 
told them ‘everybody in the Pierce house- 
hold was a friend, for they all came, 
even from their bountifully-set brown 
paper table, to eat the nuts and crusts 
which Dan and Sallie scattered on the 
porch. The Pensioner taught them 
how good salt tasted and before the 
feast was over the salt plate was licked 
clean. Not a crumb or crust was left 
to go to waste. Every one of them 
carried home something to their tree 
pantries. Sometimes it was a_ thick 
slice of bread, so heavy that a squirrel 
dropped it in a snowdrift. He always 
recovered it, however, digging busily till 
it was found, then off again he went, 
pausing once in a while on his way up 
the tree trunk. 

As the twilight of the short November 
days fell, the squirrels disappeared one 
by one. Last of all went the Pensioner. 
He paused for a moment at the foot 
of the steps with his soft paws folded 
across his breast like a small warm muff. 

“Good night, Pensioner,” called Sallie, 
“you are not a squirrely now, you are 
a little gray monk telling his beads. 
Good night.” 
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The Hobyahs 


By Clifton Johnson 


, NCE there was an old man 

P and an old woman and a 
little girl, and they all 
lived together in a house 
made of hempstalks, and 
they had a little dog 
named Turpie. 

One night the Hobyahs came and said: 
“Hobyah! Hobyah! Hobyah! Tear 
down the hempstalks, eat up the old man 
and woman, and carry off the little girl!” 

But little dog Turpie barked so that 
the Hobyahs all ran off; and the old man 
said: “Little dog Turpie barks so that 


I eannot sleep nor slumber, and if lL 
live till morning I will sell him.” 

So when it was morning the old man 
took little dog Turpie and was gone all 
day trying to sell him. “You can have 


> 


him for four shillings,” said he to every 
person he met; but no cone would buy 
him, and the old man had to bring little 
dog Turpie back home. 

That night the Hobyahs came again 
and said: “Hobyah! Hobyah! Hobyah! 
Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the 
old man and woman, and earry off the 
little girl.” 

But little dog Turpie barked so that 
the Hobyahs all ran off; and the old man 
said: “Little dog Turpie barks so that 
I cannot sleep nor slumber, and if I live 
till morning I will sell him.” 

So when it was morning the old man 
took little dog Turpie and was gone all 
day trying to sell him. “You can have 
him for three shillings,” said he to every 
person he met; but no one would buy 
him, and the old man had to bring little 
dog Turpie back home. 

That night the Hobyahs came again 
and said: “Hobyah! Hobyah! Hobyah! 
Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the 
old man and woman, and carry off the 
little girl!” 

But little dog Turpie barked so that 


the Hobyahs all ran off; and the old man 
said: “Little dog Turpie barks so that 
I cannot sleep nor slumber, and if I live 
till morning I will sell him.” 

So when it was morning the old man 
took little dog Turpie and was gone all 


day trying to sell, him. “You can have 


him for two shillings,” said he to every 
person he met; but no one would buy 
him, and the old man had to bring little 
dog Turpie back home. 

That night the Hobyahs came again 
and said: “Hobyah! Hobyah! Hobyah! 
Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the 
old man and woman, and earry off the 
little girl!” 

But little dog Turpie barked so that 
the Hobyahs all ran off; and the old man 
said: “Little dog Turpie barks so that 
I cannot sleep nor slumber, and if I live 
till morning I will sell him!” 

So when it was morning the old man 
took little dog Turpie and was gone all 
day trying to sell him. “You can have 
him for one shilling,” said he to every 
person he met; but no one would buy 
him, and the old man had to bring little 
dog Turpie back home. 

That night the Hobyahs came again 
and said: “Hobyah! Hobyah! IHobyah! 
Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the 
old man and woman, and earry off the 
little girl!” 

But little dog Turpie barked so that 
the Hobyahs all ran off; and the old man 
said: “Little dog Turpie barks so that 
I cannot sleep nor siumber, and if L live 
till morning I will give little dog Turpie 
away.” 

So when it was morning the old man 
took little dog Turpie, and he was not 
gone long before he gave little dog 
Turpie away, and he returned without 
him. 

That night the Hobyahs came again 
and said: “Hobyah! Hobyah! Iobyah! 
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Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the old 
man and woman, and carry off the little 
girl!” 

There was no little dog Turpie to bark 
this time, and the Hobyahs tore down the 
hempstalks, ate up the old man and 
woman, and carried the little girl off in 
a bag. 

And when the Hobyahs came to where 
they lived among the rocks in the forest 
they set the bag down with the little 
girl in it, and every Hobyah knocked on 
the top of the bag, and said: “Look 
me! look me!” 

Then they crawled into the holes 


By Caro‘yn S. Bailey 


When I grow to be big enough to 
choose 
The man I should like to be, 
I think I shall ride in the baker’s cart, 
And stop with the rolls for tea. 


Away up the street will I drive along, 
My bells going jingly-jing, 

Till somebody calls from a kitchen door 
They would like to buy something. 


Then I’ll “whoa,” and Tl bow and T’'ll 
lift the lid 
And T’ll hand out bread and cake, 
You never could count, if you tried all 
day, 
The number of cents I'll take. 


Then the horse will start, for he knows 
the way, 
While I’m eating up the pies: 
For whatever else could a baker do 
With the things that no one buys? 


Oh, some of the boys will go to war 
When they choose the men they'll be; 
But I shall just ride in the baker’s 


eart 
And stop with the rolls for tea. 
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among the rocks and went to sleep, for 
the Hobyahs slept in the daytime. 

The little girl cried a great deal, and 
a man with a big dog came that way and 
he heard her crying. So he opened the 
bag and asked her how she came there, 
and she told him. Then he put the dog 
in the bag and took the little girl to his 
home. 

That night the Hobyahs went to the 
bag and knocked on the top of it and 
said: “Look me! look me!” 

But when they opened the bag the big 
dog jumped out and ate them all up; so 
there are no Hobyahs now. 


His First Snowstorm 


By Laura Rinkle Johnson 


When I went to bed last night 
The ground was brown and bare; 

This morning everything is white, 
And snow is in the air. 


Anyway they say ’tis snow, 
But it looks like sugar sweet; 
I wish it were—I'd go outdoors 
And eat, and eat, and eat! 
A Goose 
By Emma C. Dowd 
Run along, Benny Boy! Do not turn 
back! 
Geese will not hurt you with their 
quack, quack, quack. 
What! not going? Why. you foolish 
little elf! 
Who’s afraid of geese is a goose himself! 


What Dimples Are For 
By Eva J. Beede - 


Pretty dimples has our Flossy 
When she smiles and when she speaks. 
“What have you those two big holes for, 
Denting deep your rosy cheeks?” 
Thus the little maid I questioned, 
And the answer came straightway: 
“Dey’s to be filled up wis tisses; 
Dat is what my mamma say.” 


The Baker 


HE mouth is the gate- 
way to the stomach and 
the large digestive tract 
beyond that. In illness, 
or morbid conditions, it 
may also be the way to 
the delicate cells of the 

lungs. Its good condition is essential to 
the well-being of the whole body. The 
appearance of the mouth is a good in- 
dication of healthfulness or illness, not 
only of the mouth itself, but of many 
conditions of the whole system. 

The mouth has several functions or 
uses: By the tongue and roof we taste 
our food and beverages; by the use of 
the tongue, palate, gums and teeth, with 
the help of the vocal cords, we make 
the sounds of our speech; and most im- 
portant of all, by means of the teeth and 
cheeks and tongue, we chew our food and 
mix it with saliva, thus performing the 
first part of digestion. This first act of 
digestion is called mastication. Along 
with this goes insalivation, or mixing of 
_ saliva with the food. Only after these 
two are thoroughly performed should 
come deglutition, or swallowing. These 
simple three acts are the only parts of 
digestion and nutrition over which we 
have any control, and they are the A, B 
and C of good digestion. If these three 
are not properly done, the whole body 
suffers. The stomach will receive food 
too coarse to act upon, and also missing 
the stimulation which the proper amount 
of saliva gives to its juices, it will not 
do well the especial work for which it 
was made. Failing in its duty, the 
stomach will pass on food to the intes- 
tines in such a condition that they in 
turn are overworked, and in turn they 
do the same thing to the other organs, 
especially the liver and kidneys. Many 
serious illnesses, like Bright’s disease, 
for instance, are due primarily to im- 
proper chewing and insalivation. These 
are the briefly stated reasons for giving 
attention to the mouth. 

When should we begin to care for the 
mouth, to make the mucous surfaces 
healthy and the teeth strong? Of course, 
everyone knows that the baby ought to 
be kept clean. However, we must begin 
sooner than when the baby is in its 
mother’s arms. It is as early as the 
seventh week of gestation that the germs 


The Care of the Baby’s Teeth 


By Miriam Bitting-Kennedy, M D 


of the teeth begin to form, and by the 
eleventh week all the germs of the tem- 
porary teeth are developed. So it goes 
back to the same old story, a child must 
be well born to have a good start in life, 
to have even a clean mouth and strong 
teeth. 

The expectant mother should bring 
herself into as fine a condition phys- 
ically as possible, and make her good 
health the first object of her existence 
during those months. She should stay 
out of doors much, chew slowly and thor- 
oughly, eat a generous mixed diet, sleep 
well and long enough, and be cheerful 
always, for there is no tonic so good as 
happiness. In short, do all the things 
to bring up the general nutrition and 
tone of the whole body. Use good whole- 
some food, well cooked. Baby must have 
bone salts—lime and soda and phosphates 
—and if the mother does not have them 
in her food baby will take them from 
the mother’s bones, to the harm of the 
mother. 

Care of the baby’s mouth 


Suppose we have a well-born, healthy 
baby, with sound tissues, lusty lungs, 
good digestive glands, and plenty of 
“stamina,” what may we expect to occur 
normally, and how shall we care for the 
baby’s mouth? The keynote is CLEAN- 
LINESS—every letter should be a cap- 
ital, and then underscore the whole word. 
In these days cleanliness means more 
than ever before in the history of the 
world. 

When the baby is very young the 
mouth. should be washed before every 
nursing to secure healthy mucous mem- 
branes and gums, and so that no bacteria- 
laden mucus is swallowed into the stom- 
ach to induce indigestion. The way of 
washing is important. It is best to have 
convenient a well-stoppered bottle full of 
a saturated solution of boracie acid. <A 
glass-stoppered pint bottle is best. Put 
a heaping teaspoonful of boracie acid 
into the thoroughly sealded bottle, then 
fill with water which has been previously 
boiled for ten minutes, and shake. When 
the time comes to use this solution pour 
a small quantity into a little cup or shal- 
low saucer, enough for one cleansing, 
and on no condition return any that is 
left to the supply bottle. Wrap a piece 
of clean absorbent cotton around the 
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forefinger or little finger, dip into the 
solution and carefully wash all the 
mouth. Rub the back of the tongue, the 
inner and outer surfaces of the gums, 
and beneath the tongue, and the inner 
surfaces of the cheeks. If much mucus 
is present, it may be necessary to use 
several pieces of cotton. Never put the 
same piece into the mouth a second time, 
nor dip it a second time into the solu- 
tion. If one cannot get absorbent cot- 
ton, she may take small three-inch 
squares of soft linen, bake them for forty 
minutes in a hot oven and keep in a 
covered box, using of these also a fresh 
piece for each washing. The mother’s 
nipples should be washed in the same 
way. For a bottle baby, the rubber 
nipple should be scalded and then left 
to lie in a wide-mouthed bottle of borax 
solution until needed. Never use any- 
thing sweet as a mouth wash. 

Of course the food should be satisfac- 
tory; furnish our baby with muscle and 
fat and strong bones. If all these things 
have been as they should, and digestion 
has been unimpaired, we may now hope 
for strong, useful teeth. The shape, size 
and color of teeth are somewhat a matter 
of heredity, but we can do much to help 
make them firm and hard, and so useful. 


The names of the teeth 

There are twenty teeth in the set which 
is known as temporary or milk teeth, ten 
in the upper jaw and ten in the lower. 
From the middle around to the back 
there are found in each half jaw one 
central incisor, one lateral incisor, one 
canine, one anterior molar, one posterior 
molar; altogether, four of each kind, or 


eight incisors, four canines and eight - 


molars. The incisors are sharp, chisel- 
like, and are for biting and cutting, 
hence the name incisor, from Latin 
incido, “I cut.” The canines are so 
called because they are well developed 
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The lower central incisors come first; 
then the upper centrals; then the upper 
laterals; then the lower laterals. After 
these eight are safely in, the molars 
come, the -anterior molars. Then come 
the canines, and lastly the posterior 
molars. As a rule the teeth in the lower 
jaw are erupted before the corresponding 
ones in the upper jaw. The lower canines 
are popularly called the stomach teeth; 
the upper canines are known as the eye 
teeth. They are so called because at the 
time of the eruption of these teeth there 
is apt to be in some instances disturb- 
uuce of the stomach in one case, and eyes 
in the other case. 

As a rule the incisors are “eut” with 
very little disturbance to the child. 
Theoretically a healthy child should cut 
all his teeth without any illness, but 
practically this is rarely seen. We must 
remember that at this time very impor- 
tant changes are occurring in the whole 
body; especially are the various glands 
in the digestive tract beginning to get 
ready for the digestion of other food 
than milk. The question of feeding a 
baby during the time of dentition is a 
matter so large that it demands con- 
sideration by itself. There is certainly 
during the period of dentition an in- 
creased susceptibility to nervous and 
digestive troubles, requiring more than 
ordinary watchfulness of the child on the 
part of the mother. An exposure to cold, 
an attack of indigestion—anything which 
induces discord in the animal life— 
may result in a disturbance of the proc- 
ess of dentition. Any disorder of any 
part of the body will aggravate the 
process of eruption of teeth, and the con- 
verse is true, that the process of denti- 
tion affects any ailment which may be 
present. As a rule, the irritation holds 


in dogs; from the Latin caninus, dog. 
They are pointed like a spear, and so 
are sometimes called cuspids, from the 
Latin cuspis, a spear. They are the 
third tooth from the front on each side 
of the jaw. The molars, from the Latin 
mola, a mill, are so called because they 
are the grinders. 

The temporary teeth are erupted in 
the following order: Fifth to seventh 
month, central incisors; seventh to tenth 
month, lateral incisors; twelfth to four- 
teenth month, anterior molars; four- 
teenth to twentieth month, canines; 


Diagram of the baby’s teeth, the usual order of 
their eruption being indicated by the numerals 


2 central incisors (Nos 1) between 5th and 7th months 
2) ith lth “ 


2 lateral incisors ( 1 
eighteenth to thirty-sixth month, pos- 2 canines Bhs Mth 
terior molars. 2second molars (* 5) * 
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a relation to the number of teeth ad- 
vancing simultaneously; but owing to 
the varying susceptibility of individuals, 
a single tooth may cause more disturb- 
ance in one case than half a dozen will 
in another. 

The “drooling” or flow of saliva which 
is present at the beginning of the erup- 


Figure 1 Figure 2 Figure 3 
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something of the structure of the teeth, 
and the necessity of their care, in order 
to make attention to details a pleasure 
as well as to do it intelligently. Each 
tooth has four structural substances, the 
pulp, the dentine, the enamel and the 
cement. The pulp, or inside, is com- 
posed of blood vessels and nerves. The 
pulp is the uncalcitied portion of the 
original germ of the tooth. It is 
acutely sensitive to heat and cold and 
contact. It supplies the nourishment 
to the tooth. When it dies the tooth 
loses its translucency, the dentine 
loses its sensibility and gradually 
changes in color. Nerves and blood 
vessels enter through a minute open- 
ing in the root. 

The dentine, or middle portion, is 
like bone, but is harder. It is the 
framework of the tooth. The enamel 


Figures and 2 represent a central incisor anda _ ° 
mates, split vertienty so as to show their various parts. 1S on top of the tooth, and is the 
A is the cutting edge or grinding surface, covered, as } 2 , 
is the entire crown, wit onnanel: B, the cementum hardest substance - the body. " It 
covering the roots; C, the dentine; D, the pulp cavity. is thickest on cutting and grinding 


Figure 3 shows a transverse section of a molar, of nat- 
ural size, in which 1 is the dentine; 2, the enamel; 3, the 


pulp cavity. 


tion of teeth is a beneticent process, keep- 
ing the gums moist and cool. Heat, 
redness, swelling and hardening of the 
gums are indications of the advance- 
ment of the teeth. So long as only these 
conditions are present, everything is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily—locally, that it. 
But when there is a pearly whiteness 
over the oncoming tooth, and the mouth 
becomes dry, and perhaps the babe irrita- 
ble and sleepless, it is time to lance the 
gums. The lancing should be thoroughly 
done, by a physician. The lancet should 
go through the gum and through the 
fibrous capsule which incloses the tooth, 
when the pressure will be relieved, and 
in most instances the bad symptoms dis- 
appear. 

Lancing does not prevent the teeth 
from coming through. The gums heal 
over, but as a rule the tough inner eap- 
sule remains open and the exit of the 
tooth is easy. It does no harm to lance 
a tooth several times, while not doing 
it once may cause grave trouble. The 
amount of pain from cutting the gums 
is very trifling, and soon over. The phy- 
sician will understand the character and 
direction of the euts to be made in each 
particular instance. 


Care of the temporary teeth 


How shall we care for these temporary 
teeth that our healthy baby has in his 
pretty mouth? We must understand 


edges and becomes thinner toward the 
neck. Cement surrounds the root, 
and closely resembles bone, but is 
really harder, though not so hard as 
enamel, It is thickest at the end of the 
root. A tooth may be deseribed as hav- 
ing an exposed part or crown, a concealed 
part or root, and where they meet at the 
gum a narrower part, or neck. 

Eruption of the teeth oceurs as soon 
as they are hard enough to bear pressure. 
The hardness of the tooth is due to the 
amount of the bony salts in it, the lime 
and soda and phosphates, as distin- 
guished from the purely animf#] matter, 
the pulp especially. The gum is ab- 
sorbed by pressure of the crown of the 
tooth against it, and at the same time 
the inereasing size of the root pushes 
the tooth up. Coincidently with this, 
the little capsule, or membranous bag, 
which has held the tooth for so many 
months, begins to become bony (to 
ossify), and forms the alveolus or socket 
of the tooth. There is a marked differ- 
ence in structure between these tem- 
porary teeth and the permanent ones, 
which come later. These contain more 
animal matter, and are consequently not 
so hard. In other words, the pulp or 
center of the tooth, the alive, nourishing 
part, is larger in proportion than those 
of the adult’s teeth, and so children’s 
teeth are more liable to decay quickly 
when once the process has begun. They 
are also more easily affected by irritating 
substances. 

Because of this softness and liability 
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to decay these teeth require even more 
care than the permanent teeth. They 
perform important functions, and it 1s 
very desirable that they be retained until 
their successors are ready to appear. Not 
only do these tiny teeth perform the im- 
portant function of mastication, but they 
assist in the development of the jaw, and 
the consequent symmetry of the face. 
Their early decay, or too premature ex- 
traction, entails a serious loss to the 
general economy as well as the mouth. 
Temporary teeth should not decay, nor 
yet should they be extracted. Under 
normal conditions their roots should be 
absorbed and their crowns drop out as 
clean and white as when they first ap- 
peared. 

Decay begins on the surface of the 
teeth, and that suggests the keynote of 
their preservation—cleanliness. If decay 
occurs, the pulp dies and the root fails 
to become absorbed; gum boils occur 
and the child cannot chew, and the space 
which the oncoming tooth should have 
is occupied by a dead root, so that often 
the new tooth comes in crooked. 


Use of the toothbrush 


Immunity from decay ean only be se- 
cured by atterition from the very first 
appearance of a tooth. Until the child 
is old enough to have solid food the 
absorbent cotton or linen rag washing 
is sufficient, excepting once a day the 
use of the toothbrush. The toothbrush 
should be small, have irregular rows of 
bristles of different lengths, and be of a 
medium hardness, A brush too soft fails 
to removesaliva and mucus, and does 
not stimulate the gums, while one too 
hard overstimulates the gums and will 


I thank you for the harvest, Lord, that 

you have given me, 

For sheaves of dear ones tied about with 
love and constancy, 

And peace of home that fills my doors 

with blessings manifold; 
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A Thanksgiving Prayer 


By Edith Livingston Smith 


often cause them to bleed. The brush 
should thoroughly cleanse the crowns of 
the molars, and the inner and outer sur- 
faces of each tooth. It is not enough 
to rub the brush over the outer surface 
of the teeth, but it must be rubbed 
across and up and down, as well as on 
the inside and outside surfaces. Good 
toothbrushes and pleasant and effective 
dentifrices are made in abundance now, 
and for children as well as adults. 

Such care will save a child from the 
suffering due to decay, secure, firm gums, 
shiny, healthy, hard teeth (provided, of 
course, diet and general health are good), 
and any food which may be swallowed 
will enter the stomach ir good condition 
to be digested, and any saliva ingested 
will be wholesome and an aid to digestion. 
Slow and thorough mastication is a great 
cleanser, as well as one of the founda- 
tions of robust health. Give the baby 
dry bread and tough meat when he is 
old enough, and encourage him to take 
a long time to eat a meal. Cereals 
are the best food to supply the bone 
salts. The mother shculd perform the 
daily cleansing of the child’s mouth, 
for no nurse will do it carefully enough. 


‘A beautiful habit like this, established 


early in life, is of untold value to the 
child. 

After two years of age a child should 
be taken to a good dentist every three 
or six months, so that if by chance, and 
in spite of this care, there be decay, the 
cavities may be cleansed and properly 
filled. Most children enjoy going to a 
dentist if not previously frightened by 
some adult. As a rule the temporary 


teeth are not so sensitive as the perma- 
nent ones. 


(For duty to poor hungry souls who 
stand out in the cold); ~ 


I thank you for the harvest, Lord, so far 


beyond faith’s ken— 


May I have grace to plant hope’s cheer 


in other lives—Amen. 
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Pure Food Assurance 


A Positive Guide to the Choice of Healthful 
Food Preparations 


The Good Housekeeping Standard 
of Excellence for Pure Food 
Products 


NNOUNCEMENT made in this 
magazine for October, of its defi- 
nite plans for assuring pure foods 

to our readers, has been warmly wel- 
comed. Consumers recognize the great 
value to them of the Goop HouseKEEPING 
Roll of Honor for -pure foods that prove 
to be up to the standard of excellence 
established by this magazine. Manufac- 
turers of high grade food products, 
health officials, doctors and nurses, 
medical schools and hospitals, are equally 
cordial toward our great undertaking. 

The only active opposition comes from 
interests that thus tar have waxed rich 
by putting on the market low grade, 
sophisticated, imitation or adulterated 
products so colored and packed as to 
deceive the ordinary consumer into the 
belief that such goods were equally as 
pure, healthful and meritorious as high 
grade products. Such people recognize 
that Goop Housrkeertne’s Pure Food 
Assurance may yet prove the death of 
the insidious, shrewd, unobtrusive but 
none the less vicious system of substitu- 
tion upon which they have traded for 
years. 

When you buy butter, you are entitled 
to the pure product of the modern dairy, 
not a substitute made from hog fat or 
beef suet, and for such pure butter you 
are willing to pay a butter price. You 
may not object to a nicely made oleomar- 
garine for cooking, or even upon your 
table, but even so, you wish to buy it 
as oleo and at an oleo price. To this 
end there is a comprehensive code of 
laws and officials for enforcing such 
laws. But when you order a certain 
brand of prepared food, which you have 
learned from experience or from our Roll 
of Honor is pure and as nice as it is 
wholesome, and receive something that 
resembles it in package and appearance, 
“just as good only cheaper”’—the fraud 
is the same in character and may be far 
worse in results, than if you are imposed 
upon with oleo for butter. 


Insistence upon having the exact 
brands and goods ordered is the least 
that buyers, caterers and housewives can 
do to forward the work of pure food 
assurance. The utmost efforts of Goop 
Housekeeping or of health officials and 
reputable producers will be sadly ham- 
pered unless consumers wake up to the 
perils and fraud of substitution. This 
point was powerfully emphasized anew 
by the experiences (printed on Pages 369 
to 375 in this magazine for October) of 
our readers in purchasing household sup- 
plies at their local shops or by mail. The 
trouble is much reduced when buying by 
mail directly of the manufacturer or 
producer, but that method is not always 
convenient. To “get what you order,” 
and to order the best brands such as are 
included in our Roll of Honor, are twin 
essentials to be heeded by all who would 
enjoy to the full our system of pure food 
assurance. 

We hope to begin the publication of 
Goop Hovusekerptne’s Roll of Honor of 
pure food products in our next (Decem- 
ber) number, and to continue additions 
to the list throughout the coming year. It 
takes much time and careful work, how- 
ever, to determine that any product is 
entitled to entry to our Roll of Honor. 
Such entry depends upon the product’s 
compliance with 
standard of excellence, which is re- 
printed below, because the public cannot 
become too familiar with the 


Merits Required of Products in Our 
Roll of Honor 


1. We must be satisfied that the raw material 
used in any food product comes to the establish- 
ment of the manufacturer in a pure, wholesome, 
condition, free from decay or unhealthful dete- 
rioration. 

2, We must be satisfied that, in the various 
processes of manufacture, the utmost care prevails 
to insure cleanliness and hygienic conditions, so 
that the product, when finally put up in the sealed 
package in which it goes to the consumer, shall 
be sanitarily perfect, free from disease germs and 
incapable of conveying contagion. 

3. We must be satisfied that, in the processes of 
preparation or manufacture, nothing is added to 
or subtracted from the food that will injuriously 
affect its nourishing and healthful qualities, as 
ordinarily used by the average family or person. 

4. Even when thus satisfied that the preparation 
leaves the factory in as perfect condition as can 
result from human ingenuity, scrupulous care and 
a keen sense of responsibility, we may go still 
farther. 
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5. The unbroken packages, as found in the 
grocery store or market, may be subjected to 
analysis by Good MHousekeeping’s chemist. But 
chemistry alone may not reveal all the facts. 
preparation may of-«qmestionable character as a 
although its chemical analysis indicates a 
normal or excessive quantity of food constituents. 

6. In such cases, our microscopist will examine 
into the mechanical condition of the product, to 
imsure that it contains no harsh, gritty, metallic 
or stony substances that might imjure the delicate 
membranes of the digestive tract. 

. The physiological laboratory may investigate 
the digestive qualities and cognate features of food 
products which can be determined only through 
its assistance. Yet the vast difference between arti- 
ficial and human digestion will ever be recognized, 
and laboratory results will be accepted only with 
this fact in view, 

8 Upon moot points, the opinions of other ex- 
perts and physicians may be secured. Yet doctors 
are prone to disagree, and so the final test, where 
necessary, will be 

9. Results of actual use of the preparation, as 
cooked for and served upon the tables of Good 
Housekeeping’s editors and employees, and con- 
sumed by young and old of both sexes, including 
people in perfect health and in various conditions 
of ill health, In these practical tests the co-opera- 
tion of certain cooking schools may be secured, also 
of institutions where large numbers of people are 
fed and kept under observation. - 

10. Over and above this great work will be th> 
standing of Good Housekeeping itself, as the ex- 
ponent of all that makes for the higher life of 
the household. 


Hints to Consumers 


The pure food laws of the various 
states, together with the co-operation 
of the manufacturers of high grade 
food products, have done much to re- 
duce the adulteration of foods. This 
by Bulletin 119 from 


is emphasized 
the Kentucky experiment station, which 
concludes that even “imitation prod- 
ucts are being labeled for what they 
are, and if consumers would purchase 
with ordinary care they ean protect 
health and obtain fair value in the pur- 


chase of foods.” The same_ bulletin 
contains the following very practical 
directions to consumers: 

Examine the label on foods. Insist 
that your grocers guarantee the quality 
and purity of everything they sell you 
for food and drink. The grocer should 
know his business as well as the doctor, 
druggist or attorney should know his. 

Do not eat food which is “guaranteed 
to keep for any length of time in any 
climate.” Such an embalmed mixture 
has no business in the human stomach. 

Do not, under any circumstances, buy 
a bottle or jar or package of food in 
the original package which is not labeled 
with the name and address of the manu- 
facturer who puts it up. 

When you buy an imitation jelly or 
other food product, take into considera- 
tion that the glass, labor in cooking and 
packing, drayage, freight, costs of sell- 
ing, advertising and similar expenses are 
the same for an imitation as for a pure 
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product. There are many mixtures 
which, besides having no food value, 
are deleterious to health. Half a pound 
of pure fruit jelly is worth more to the 
consumer than a pound of an imitation 
in which there is everything but fruit. 


Pure Food Progress 


Coffee, chocolates and cocoa sold in 
New Hampshire proved by investigation 
of the state board of health to be pure. 
This statement is doubtless true of all 
the highest grade and best known 
brands of chocolates and cocoa. The 
manufacturers of these products realize 
fully that it is to their financial advan- 
tage to sell only pure goods. In these, 
as with many other products, certain 
well established brands can be accepted 
as pure and wholesome. 

Patent medicines are neither food nor 
drink, in a legitimate sense. It has 
always been Goop HouseKEeEptIna’s policy 
never to insert patent medicine adver- 
tisements. This has caused us a loss 
of thousands of dollars from that source, 
but we believe that our subscribers so 
appreciate our policy, and have such 
perfect confidence in the advertisements 
we do admit, that this plan will in the 
long run prove not only financially 
profitable, but give us the satisfaction of 
doing what we know to be right. Many 
patent medicines contain large quan- 
tities of aleohol. Bulletin 63 from 
North Dakota reports as high as forty- 
two per cent of aleohol by volume in 
Liethead’s stomach bitters, twenty-six 
per cent in Peruna, and from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent in other medi- 
eines. Some articles are forty-five per 
cent alcohol. The United States internal 
revenue commission has issued an order, 
in effect December 1, whereby patent 
medicines containing such extraordinary 
quantities of aleohol will be ciassed as 
liquors and the manufacturers and sell- 
ers thereof must take out federal licenses 
and pay internal revenue taxes accord- 
ingly. This will probably lead to similar 
action by state and local authorities. 
Many concoctions will therefore be 
driven out of the market, as they deserve 
to be. 

Canned peas put up by American 
manufacturers, especially the brands 
that consist of the small sifted Amer- 
ican pea, “are much to be preferred as 
an article of diet to the foreign brands,” 
says E. F. Ladd, North Dakota’s food 
commissioner. He advises consumers not 
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to buy the foreign brands or French 
peas, but to use only American goods. 
Too many consumers buy upon ap- 
pearance rather than upon flavor and 
quality. Add to this the fact that highly 
colored goods sold at a low price—which 
is prima facie evidence of adulteration— 
are too often preferred by consumers, 
and it is easy to realize the unfair com- 
petition suffered by manufacturers of 
legitimate products. The public taste 
needs to be educated in this respect. The 
beautiful appearance of fresh fruit and 
vegetables, or of canned or prepared 
products, is only one point in their 
favor. The Kieffer pear, for instance, 
enjoys an enormous sale, simply because 
it is so handsome, yet to the cultivated 
taste it is so devoid of flavor and proper 
texture as to be considered unfit to eat. 


Safety in Package Products 

“Why can’t Goop Housekeeprinc do 
something to insure sanitary handling 
of fresh fruits and other perishable 
foods,” writes a prominent woman who 
is enthusiastic over our plans for Pure 

‘ood Assurance. Such stuff is often 
handled by dirty fingers and is swarming 
with flies, both of which may carry con- 
tagion, not to mention the dirt and 
germs conveyed in street dust. Yet too 
many housewives do not even wash or 
wipe fruits before placing them on the 
tuble. The cheaper in price fruits and 
vegetables are, the more they are hawked 
about or rehandled, the greater is the 
danger of infection. But in almost 
every locality there is at least one dealer 
who prides himself on having nice, clean, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, and these 
stores should be more liberally patron- 
ized. It is for the public to encourage 
proper practices in marketing perishable 
produce, and to discourage improper 
methods. Willingness to pay a fair price 
for extra fine quality and care in hand- 
ling is one of the most practical forms of 
such encouragement. 

Right here is one of the important 
advantages of package products—that is, 
foods which reach the consumer in the 
unbroken or sealed package in which the 
productgleaves the farm or factory. Such 
packages insure against nearly all pos- 
sible contamination or disease from 
manipulation by filthy hands and cuare- 
less retailers or distributers between 
producers and the family. The sealed 
package idea is one that is capable of 
far wider application, to the great ad- 
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vantage of the producer and consumer 
of its contents, as well as benefiting and 
being more convenient tor the dealer 
or retailer. Pure foods so well packed 
as to reach the table in the pure and 
wholesome condition in which they leave 
factory or farm are indeed worthy of 
encouragement. 

Sometimes, however, a care'ess cook 
or kitchen helper will open the package 
and leave it exposed to the odor of 
onions, kerosene and the like, with re- 
sults that are not pleasant to the palate, 
A wealthy woman complained to the 
model dairy which was furnishing her 
with fresh bottled milk at ten cents a 
quart that the milk tasted of kerosene— 
the dairyman found the bottles of milk 
placed right beside the coal oil can in 
the refrigerator by an ignorant servant! 
A bit of limburger or garlic will con- 
taminate any food that will absorb 
odors. And few people realize how ab- 
sorptive foods may be of gases, odors, 
ete. Water, butter and milk are very 
delicate in these respects, and should be 
kept in airtight packages. Without per- 
fect sweetness and incessant cleanliness 
in the place in which food is kept after 
it has reached the home or hotel, much 
of its quality may be lost ere it reaches 
the table. Lack of attention to these 
details in caring for food in the con- 
sumer’s own home is the real cause of 
many complaints. Intelligent co-opera- 
tion from the producer clear through to 
the consumer's table is essential to the 
utmost satisfaction with foods. The 
larders of the rich are often as faulty 
in these respects as the homes of the 
poor. 


Good News for Consumers 


Significant is it, in the highest de- 
gree, that manufacturers whose methods 
and products are under investigation for 
Pure Food Assurance by Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING, vie with each other in empha- 
sizing the sanitary conditions of their 
factories and materials. The consuming 
public has little idea of the extraordinary 
care practiced in these respects by repu- 
table concerns. Some of the food fac- 
tories are actually even cleaner than the 
average dining room in which the prod- 
uct is consumed, and are more sanitary 
than most household kitchens. Every- 
thing that science and practice can 
suggest or that money can provide, is 
employed by such manufacturers to in- 
sure perfectly hygienic conditions. 
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A Book on Preservatives 
By Prof Louis B. Allyn, Chemist 


Food Preservatives, Their Advantages 
and Proper Use, by Dr R. G. Eccles, con- 
tains a large amount of information 
which is of value to the general house- 
keeper. 

The introduction by Prof Duckwell 
upon the bacteriology of canning shows 
what may easily occur in any kitchen 
and also shows, we believe, the attitude 
of the public toward homemade and 
commercial canned goods when either 
are in a state of partial decomposition. 
Jt describes a drama which is enaeted in 
the majority of households. 

Dr Eccles makes « strong plea for 
the use of preservatives when conditions 
demand them. He says by way of par- 
tial preface to his treatise: “It is put 
forth with the hope that it may direct 
food commissioners, legislators, health 
officers and sanitarians generally to a 
full appreciation of the fact that the 
evils which come from nof using preser- 
vatives may be greater than those that 
can possibly result from their use.” 

The doctor contends that the pre- 
serving of foods is a progressive science : 
“That modern science after years of 
special study in this very field should 
emerge from its work beaten and battled. 
and be compelled to acknowledge that 
Apaches, Bedouins, Tartars and Mon- 
golians had wrenched all the prizes from 
them before they began their research, 
requires a very great streteh of cre- 
dulity.” 

While this argument has a feature of 
interest, the book would be valueless if 
the author depended solely upon it as 
a basis of reasoning. He has, however, 
compiled a mass of evidence from the 
highest authorities and skillfully shows 
the proper function of antisepties in 
food. The common preservatives are 
treated at length, their effect upon the 
system, their medicinal dose and the 
amount required to act as a preservative 
are stated. The miscellaneous objections 
to preservatives are treated in an entire- 
ly original manner. While many tech- 
nical expressions are used, the text may 
be perused with profit by the average 
reader, as when it says: 

“An article like this, which some 
Ways runs counter not only to publie 
opinion, but also to the published re- 
ports of pure food experts, naturally pro- 
vokes considerable controversy. There is 
little question that the effects of pto- 


maines have been more frequently dan- 
gerous to public health than the effects 
of good preservatives.” 

It is a distinct advantage to hear both 
sides of an important question. Dr 
Eccles puts in a plain, straightforward 
way a phase of the pure food problem 
which the general housekeeper knows 
little about. 

Dr Eccles is one of the foremost of 
American chemists, the president of the 
Brooklyn college of pharmacy, ex-pres- 
ident of the American pharmaceutical 
association, a member of the American 
medical association, a discoverer of cer- 
tain alkaloids, and the author of many 
books and papers dealing with the prob- 
lems of chemistry. For years he was 
chairman of one of the most important 
sub-committees in charge of the United 
States pharmacopoeia, that on active 
principles and ferments. 


Your declarations on Pure Food As- 
surance are as fine as anything could 
be in the concern of public health. In 
public health are involved the interests 
of deceney and morality. If Goop 
HovuseKeEEPING can secure definite means 
for the positive assurance of pure food 
preparations, it will certainly be of vital 
importance to the American country, 
and that will influence the whole world. 
If the government will not take it in 
hand by the insistence of a stamp that 
will itself be a guarantee of pureness 
and make it a penal code offense where 
it is not found so under this stamp, then 
it will be a great thing if the Goon 
TlousEKEEPING magazine can effect 
means to the same end by issuing a 
stamp for such food products that are 
under its frequent inspection and be- 
lieved by it to be pure. It would be a 
heavy and responsible undertaking; it 
almost seems as if the magazine is 
unnecessarily heroic in these days of 
corporate selfishness, but if succeeded in, 
Goop TlousEKEEPING is bound to obtain 
a world-wide advertisement. Deschler 
Welch. 


I Must congratulate Goop Housrkrrp- 
ING on the good, plain common sense 
expressed in October on the foog ques- 
tion. The work certainly has my entire 
sympathy. You are benefiting the race 
by your efforts in this particular line. 
Elbert Hubbard. 

Our friend adds the pithy quotation: 
“The love you liberate in your work is 
the only love you keep.” 
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The Farmer’s Thanks 


By Minna Irving 


The farmer rose—a grizzled man 
Of kindly mien was he, 

Still straight for all his threescore years 
As any poplar tree. 

Beside him sat his gentle wife, 
A withered rose in gray, 

And all his girls and boys were there 
To spend Thanksgiving day. 


The farmer spoke: “TI thank thee, Lord, 
For all my golden grain, 

The fruit that bent my orchard boughs, 
The sunshine and the rain; 

But most I thank thee for the crown 
And glory of my life, 

The sweetheart of my youth and age, 
My true and faithful wife.” 


The Prevention of Colds 


By Emma E. Walker, M D 


> T is said that a estarving 

J man never “takes cold,” 
but on the contrary that 
he who overeats is taking 
one of the surest ways of 
falling into that all too 
common pitfall of the 
overfed and overworked. 

Never shall I forget how this was first 
brought home to me. We were away at 
school, and on the arrival of a box of 
dainties my roommate never dared to 
eat much candy because, as she declared, 
she always caught a hard cold after such 
indulgence. At the time I thought it 
was merely due to her imagination, but 
when we consider that a cold is really a 
disturbance of the equilibrium of the 
general circulation, it is easy to see how 
the overloading of the system with food 
ean cause this condition. When one 
eats frequently, especially if the food 
taken is rich and highly seasoned, the 
digestive organs have little or no time 
to rest. and the drain on the digestive 
secretions is too great. More nourish- 
ment is taken into the body than can 
possibly be used. Thus an oversupply 
of material is thrown upon the organs, 
and has to be disposed of. This quickly 
causes an obstruction which results in 
a “cold.” 

One of our most noted physicians of 
this age has said that overeating kills 
far more people than does overdrinking. 
This is especially true after the age of 
forty. It is not by what man eats that 
he lives, but by what he digests and 
assimilates. All excess of food is not 


merely a waste but is an element of 
danger, and brings about a condition of 
self-poisoning. 

A throat specialist compares the con- 
dition of the body at this time to a 
chandelier with five gas jets. If one jet 
is out of order the other four have to 
do not only their own work, but the 
work of the fifth jet also. If a second 
one becomes stopped then three jets have 
to do the work of five and the gas suf- 
ficient for five comes out at the three 
openings. So it is when we have a 
“eold.” Blood that should be in other 
parts is directed to the mucous mem- 
brane lining the air passages—in other 
words, to the internal skin, as it is 
called. The congestion of these parts 
results in an oversecretion of mucus. 
If the nose is especially affected we say 
that we are suffering from a “cold in the 
head”; if the throat, then we have a 
“raw” or “sore throat”; if the voeal 
cords and larynx, then we are hoarse and 
have an attack of laryngitis; if the 
bronchial tubes are bearing the brunt, 
we call it a “bronchial cold,” whereas if 
the trouble penetrates to the tiny air 
cells. of the lungs, then it is that the 
dread pneumonia has seized its victim. 

In a great many cases of this disease 
physicians find by inquiring into recent 
doings of the patient that he has been 
somewhere in a crowd, such as at a lec- 
ture or the theater, where he has breathed 
and rebreathed impure air. For foul 
air is far more often the cause of 
“eolds” than pure, cold air. Pure, fresh 
air taken into the lungs preserves the 
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equilibrium of the- cireulation, while 
bad air does not supply enough oxygen 
to accomplish this. Doubtless many 
people “eatch cold” from sleeping in 
vlose bedrooms where the air is breathed 
over and over again. Likewise many 
colds owe their origin to a sedentary 
life which lacks the proper amount of 
exercise out in the open air. For no one 
can get just exactly the same pure air 
to breathe within four walls—although 
ventilation may be his hobby—that he 
‘an out in the open. It is now gener- 
ally recognized that in many eases of 
“eolds” microbes play their part. 

And just a word here about damp 
feet. It makes little difference if one 
gets soaked through out in a rain storm, 
even though the feet hecome drenched, 
if he will only keep moving; for exer- 
cise keeps up the normal balance of the 
circulation, and as long as this is sus- 
tained there need be no fear of eatch- 
ing cold. It is only when one sits down 
in damp clothing that the chill comes, 
becaus® then the blood is directed away 
from the parts which are eold and 
congestion takes place im the respira- 
tory organs. 

Although the understanding of the 
prevention of a “cold” is far more im- 
portant than a knowledge of its treat- 
ment, still most of us see days when we 
are glad to know something of the 
latter. The first twenty-four hours is 
the most telling time for effectual treat- 
ment, although later than this the 
symptoms of a cold may be alleviated. 
The old adage, “stuff a cold and starve 
a fever,” is absurd, for a cold is actually 
an inward fever and the more it is 
stuffed the worse it will become. A 
quick-acting laxative is the first step, 
for the body should be relieved of its 
waste matter. Heat used both exter- 
nally and internally must be our chief 
reliance. In general the hot footbath is 
preferable to a complete bath, for after 
the former one is less likely to become 
ehilled. lot drinks, such as lemonade, 
or flaxseed tea, also help to restore the 
equilibrium of the cireulation. The 
Turkish bath is excellent, but it has its 
limitations, as its effieaey depends en- 
tirely upon the individual. After the 
sweating process of this bath the body 
should be rubbed thoroughly until it 
is dry. 

A great relief for a simple “eold in 
the head” is the drawing of hot water 
into the nostrils and blowing it out again 
several times. In this way the nose is 
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thoroughly cleansed and the membranes 
are strengthened. This may be done 
both morning and night. 

Rest is the best remedy for hoarseness. 
Drugs should be left in the physician’s 
hands. 

The primary cause of colds is found 
within the body and not without. So 
long as one keeps strong his powers of 
resistance by avoiding fatigue, by follow- 
ing a eareful diet, by taking sufficient 
exercise and by the breathing of fresh 
2ir and the taking of daily baths, he can 
count himself immune from “colds.” 


The Beginner in Dressmaking 


By E. E. R. 


A person who has had little expe- 
rience in dressmaking should buy a 
plain material, or one to which there is 
no “up and down” and preferably also 
no right and wrong. If you have got 
2 pattern that fits exactly, allow large 
seams when cutting, and after fitting 
your waist change your pattern accord- 
ingly, so that in future you can cut and 
sew almost without trying on. 

Decide upon the exact length you 
wish your sleeve and allow for the 
width you wish to make the cuff. If 
the sleeve is much longer or shorter 
than the pattern, cut the latter in half 
and insert or cut out such a length at 
the elbow. Should the difference, how- 
ever, be only a slight one, the pattern 
may be altered at the bottom. Both 
sleeves should be cut at once on the 
doubled material, provided that is suf- 
ficiently wide, to make certain that 
both are not for the same arm. If the 
material is narrow, cut one sleeve first, 
lay it on the material, with the right 
side to the right side of the material, 
and cut out the seeond sleeve. 

The fronts should be made amply 
long. Before eutting them run an inch 
hem down one side of the material the 
full length of the two fronts, placed 
under each other in line; then divide 
it in half and put a pin at the dividing 
line. If there are to be tucks, make 
them for both fronts at once, equal 
lengths and as far each side of the 
dividing pin as you wish them. Cut 
the material after it has been tucked. 

On a striped or faney material tucks 
in the back seem like an unnecessary 
Waste of time and are likely to spoil the 
appearance of the material in breaking 
up the pattern. Much in the fit depends 
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om the sewing. Do not sew the under- 
arm seam on the waist more than weli 
down to the waist line, as it does not 
set well when held in below the waist. 
A French seam should be used on the 
sleeves, but all other seams should be 
plain, then overeast. The shoulder seam 
will set better if turned toward the back 
and stitched twice on the right side. 

It is far simpler to make a box plait 
and attach it to the right front than to 
caleulate for it when tucking the fronts. 

Sew a piece of tape across the back 
at the waist line on the under side, mak- 
ing the tape long enough to be brought 
around and tied in front. This leaves 
tLe front loose so it is easily ironed and 
it will not make any difference if the 
material shrinks after being laundered 
several times. For a stout person it is 
better to gather the fronts, sew them on 
a band and cut off whatever material 
comes below the band. 

For women who do not like to pin 
their skirts on their shirt waists (and it 
is hoped the majority belong to this 
class), the simpler device is to sew two 
No 3 eyes on the shirt waist where the 
tape goes underneath, about one inch 
and a quarter each side of the center 
back, and hooks on the skirt to corre- 
spond. You will then rarely ever be 
troubled with a torn waist, and the 
center of your skirt wili always be in 
the center of your shirt waist. 

To Put Away tHe Paper, cloth, tin 
and similar refuse in a household, I have 
designed and used most successfully 
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this receptacle. Have a wooden box 
thirty-six inches high,eighteen or twenty 
inches wide and thirty-six inches long; 
box cleats outside or inside are immate- 
rial; have a cover on top, to prevent 
refuse from flying around. One side 
should be loose, not nailed on (see Side 
A), but fastened to the bottom with 
strong strap hinges. At the top fasten 
both corners with a eateh hook, or better 
still, with long four-inch nails (see 
Figure 6a and 6b), to prevent the front 
and side from forcing out. Then fasten 
stout cords top and bottom with a small 
tack, in the positions indicated, line 
with two layers of paper, tacking it to 
the sides of the box with shade tacks, 
as few as possible, as they only hold the 
cord and paper temporarily in position. 
Lift up Side A and fasten it and arrange 
the paper over the edges, tying it with 
a cord as shown in Figure 4. The box is 
now ready to receive anything you may 
wish to throw away, old shoes, clothes, 
paper, but no glass. As it fills up pack 
it down firmly. When full, tuck toward 
the inside the paper laid over the top 
edges, tie the cord securely, pull out 
the nails, lower Side A, and the bale 
of paper refuse is ready to be given or 
sold to any ragman or the city authori- 
ties. With this scheme, you have always 
a convenient receptacle for your refuse, 
which is easily filled, packed and han- 
dled. When empty it is ready for a 
second bale. In our household, we fill 
a box every month; at housecleaning 
times we fill it every week or oftener. 


Mrs Bucher. 
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By Clarence Moores Weed 


that they be 


bud, and will thrive 
about the roots is kept moist. In this 
article I wish to indicate some possibil- 
ities of this sort, with especial reference 
to preparation for the holidays. 

For such uses a great variety of flower 
jars may be obtained upon the market, 
und an even greater variety may be 
made at home by anyone willing to 
devote a little time and attention to the 
making. The best of those upon ihe 
market which are so inexpensive as to 
be generally available are to be found 
in the Japanese shops of the larger 
cities, although in some of these same 
shops one may also find many of the 
most objectionable ones. The latter are 
jars of brilliant colors with gaudy dec- 
orations. ‘They are inade especially to 
sell in the European and American mar- 
kets and a large proportion of them are 
manufactured in this country, though 
the dealers claim that they were made 
in Japan. This is especially true of the 
gaudy wares offered in the Japanese 
auction rooms which of late years have 
been so common. 

In selecting flower jars, whether these 
Japanese forms or others, one should 
choose plain forms and subdued colors 
with as simple decorations as possible. 
Gilt lines and circles are to be avoided, 
as they interfere with the flow of line 
of the flower arrangement. Simple jars 
may be used to advantage with a much 
greater variety of flowers than those 
more ornately decorated. For use with 
bulbs it is better to get jars with no 
opening in the bottom; the jardinieres 
having a drainage vent. The former 
may be used with greater freedom from 
danger of injury to the polished surfaces 
of tables or other supports. 

There are also many forms of Amer- 
ican pottery which are available for use 


TIE daffodils and related flowering 
bulbs have a special advantage for 
use as growing plants indoors in 
transplanted 
readily just as they are coming into 
in jars of 
almost any sort, provided the earth 


as flower manufacturers 


Many 
have made great improvement of late in 
the artistic qualities of their wares, so 
that it is much easier to get jars good 
in form and color than it was a few 


jars. 


years ago. In many shops one may find 


American pottery in the making of 
which simplicity in outline in 
decoration have been carried out. In 


selecting such pieces we must always 
remember that the jar is to be a recep- 
tacle for an object of beauty rather than 
to be in itself the center of attraction. 
So also the one who plans a flower-pic- 
ture should see that the receptacle is 
fitted to set off the beauty of the blos- 
soms rather than to rival their attract- 
iveness. Exeellent jars in which this idea 
has been carried out may be found 
in the products of many American pot- 
teres, 


Or can, however, make at home 
flower jars of great beauty and sur- 

prising durability by a very simple 
process. The ordinary modeling clay so 
largely used in primary schools is a 
plastic material which can be molded to 
many artistic forms, which, when dried 
and coated with enamel paint, make 
durable flower receptacles. The process 
of making is simple. Get the clay of 
dealers in school supplies; break it up 
and moisten it to a eondition to be 
workable, then mold it to the desired 
form and set it aside to dry for a week 
or more. When dry coat it inside and 
out with enamel paint, and sct aside 
again for the paint to harden thor- 
oughly. You then have a flower jar into 
which you can easily transplant a flower- 
ing bulb just coming into blossom, and 
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- Jar of modeling clay 


modeled watil the clay becomes dry 
and hard. The time required for 
this result will vary of course with 
the temperature and dryness of the 
room in which the jar is kept. In 
general, a week or ten days will 
suffice. When dry the piece can 
be handled with little danger of 
breaking. 

The result, so far as beauty is 
concerned, depends almost as much 
upon the painting of the surface as 
it does upon the modeling. ‘The 
enamel paints whieh one may 2 
from any dealer are likely to be too 


~ 


the whole will serve admirably 
foy adorning your own living 
rooms or as a present to a friend. 

Before beginning to mold the 
jar you should have in mind the 
form you wish to make. Draw 
a series of pencil sketches of 
forms of flower jars and choose 
the ones you like best, or copy 
some simple form in vase or pic- 
ture. For the most part these 
hand-modeled jars must be not 
very high in proportion to their 
breadth and not complicated in 
design. They are all the better 


for being of the simplest forms. 
Ditierent bulbs require different 
sized jars: the jonquils and = smaller 
varieties of narecissi may be trans- 
planted into smaller jars than the larger 
daffodils. And it is better not to at- 
tempt to make a drainage hole in the 
- bottom: the hole is not necessary for the 
bulbs and the painting becomes more 
uncertain and ditticult when it is present. 
Tn modeling the clay you must learn to 
use wet fingers to keep the surface 
smooth, 

After the jar is molded to a form and 
finish which is satisfactory, it is to be 
set aside on the board on which it was 


Flower box of modeling clay 


A Japanese flower jar 


brilliant in color for use without toning 
down. You may easily accomplish this 
by mixing black and white or gray with 
the various colors you wish to modify. 
The inside of the jar may be painted 
with plain white, or better with gray. 
while the outside may be toned to suit 
your faney. Very attractive results 
may be gotten by painting the outer 
surface in gray-green or brown or some 
other subdued color and then running 
around the top another harmonizing 
color, letting the latter run down over 
the former here and there around the jar. 
If vou have had no opportunity 
to study the laws of color harmony 
it will he well worth while to get 
some book upon the subject and 
learn the principal harmonies. 
There are many such books, one 
of the simplest being Bradley’s 
Color Primer. Some color tones 
combine much more attractively 
than others, as you will soon find 
by a little experimenting in the 
painting of the jars. It will be 
safer in beginning to keep to gray- 
greens and subdued browns rather 
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than to try the reds and_ yellows. 
After the painting is finished the jars 
are to be set aside again to harden. 
This will require several days, the 
time depending somewhat upon the 
kind of paint used. When dry there 
should be no cracks in the surface and 
the jar should be so firm as to be 
handled with impunity. 

The jars I have seen were made of 
the modeling clay on sale for school 
uses. If there is a clay at hand in 
your vicinity that hardens readily it 
would be well worth while to exper- 
iment with it. 

These jars offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for training in design and 
were first brought to my attention 
through the work of Miss Anna W. 
Devereaux in the kindergartens of 
Lowell, Massachusetts. The pupils 
made admirable little jars in which 
they grew crocuses. The idea of 
making and painting larger and more 
pretentious jars was worked out by 
Miss Amy R. Whittier in connection 
with the pupils of the Lowell normal 
school, the pictures of clay modeled 
jars shown herewith having been 
photographed from the results of the 
tirst season’s work by these pupils. 


F the bulbs of the Paper White 
| narcissus were planted in September, 

as suggested in the article in that 
month’s issue, they will be ready to 
transplant in November. See if they 
have an abundant root growth: if soe, 
take them up as carefully as possible to 
avoid needless disturbance of the roots, 
and transplant them into the jars in 
which they are to blossom. See that 
there is plenty of moisture in the earth 
held by the jar and do not place the 
plant directly in the sunshine. It will 
do better to come on more slowly, and 
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Japanese flower jar 


the blossoms will last much longer in a 
moderately cool room than in a hot one. 
The Princeps daffodil will also blossom 
early and may be transplanted six or 
eight weeks after the bulbs are put in 
the soil. There should be no difficulty 
in having these come into blossom by 
Christmas. 

These tlowering bulbs grown by your- 
self in jars made by yourself should 


prove ideal presents for the holiday 
season. By a little planning you should 


be able to have the bulbs just ready 
to open at Christmas time. 


Flower jar of modeling clay 


If the plants appear to be 
developing too fast set them 
away in a cool place where 
they will not freeze and they 
will develop much more slowly 
till you bring them to the 
warmth again. When the 
bulbs are through blossoming 
do not think that their min- 
istry is over. The gradual 
passing of the flower and the 
slow development of the inter- 
esting seed-pod are well worth 
watching during the cold 
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days of winter. The leaves will remain 
green for some weeks, and when finally 
the leaves fall over and become un- 
sightly the bulb may be stored in the 
cellar to be set out of doors in spring 
in some shady border where it may 
sometimes lead to the development of 
outdoor blossoms. 


NE of the most satisfactory bits of 
indoor gardening is to be found in 


a parsley bed in the kitchen or 
dining room window. If the roots of 


plants that have been growing through 
the summer in the garden outdoors are 
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transplanted early in November into a 
window box, even in a north window, 
they will flourish and furnish an attract- 
ive bit of greenery, as well as a constant 
and welcome supply of leaves for the 
garnishing of meats upon the table. If 
there are no parsley plants in your own 
garden, very likely some neighbor may 
have a surplus to which you will be 
welcome, or for a few cents you should 
be able to get some of a florist or pro- 
fessional gardener. The plants as they 
are dug from the garden have a very long 
tap-root which may be cut off some dis- 
tance from the tip without injury to the 
growth. 


(To be Continued) 


A mantel which affords profitable study 
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Winter costume of fine black cloth trimmed with velvet. Velvet girdle has long 
ends; sleeves come just below elbow; circular skirt falls in ripples at the hem 
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Draven by Babette Srovpson 
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Bluish red cashmere trimmed with shirred velvet binds of a deeper shade. Chem- ( 
isette of lace; high girdle of velvet with fancy buttons; short postilion at back. \\ 


Drawn by Babette Simpson 
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Drairn by Blanche Letcher 


Reception gown of black netand lace. Girdle, 
shoulder scarf and medallions in the skirt are 
of black silk brocaded in colored flower design, 
Bands are of dull rose velvet with jeweled 
buttons. 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher * 


Walking suit of blue and black stripe mate- 
rial trimmed with black braid. Vest of red 
cloth: buttons and buckle are gilt, 


House gown of pale bme-gray a:batross trim- 
med with bands of taffeta and silk braid of the 
same shade 
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Plum colored broadcloth with Ger- 
man velvet and lace motifs. The 
feathers on the hat and the gloves 
match the German velvet, which is of 
a slightly darker tone than the gown, 


Autumn suit with coat in redingote 
style; front of coat is uninterrupted at 
the waist line. The sleeves have deep 
cuff effect. 
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Serviceable gown of golden brown serge trim- 
med with tucked bands of taffeta silk in the 
same tone and tiny silk buttons. The waist 
fastens at the left at one side of the band of 
tucking; the belt is of brown ooze leather. 


A dainty afternoon gown of voile over self - 
toned taffeta. Stitched bands and bows of 
taffeta silk form trimmings. The high 
girdle is of taffeta. 


Draien by Grace M. Cushing 
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A Modish Shirt Blouse 


No 6434—The trend of 
fashion is toward the 
tailor-made with its ele- 
gant simplicity of lines. 
A shirt blouse which is a 
stunning example of the 
new mode, is made of 
light weight broadcloth in 
olive green with small 
gold buttons as adorn- 
ment. A fanciful yoke 
appears front and back 
and continues along the 
closing in stole fashion. 
A small applied pocket at 
either side lends a jaunty 
air. The waist might be 
developed in lady's cloth, 
flannel, linen or any ma- 
terial suitable for tailor- 
ing. For the medium size 
3 yards of 36-inch mate- 
Tial are needed. Sizes: 32 
to 42 inches bust. 


No 6434 


Lady’s Coat and Walk- 
ing Skirt 


Nos 6270-6271 — The 
greatest difficulty in 
most coats for the home 
sewer, is the collar fin- 
ish, but that trouble has 
been overcome by finish- 
ing the jacket with a 
tuxedo front. The seam, 
which is a plain straight 
one, is at the shoulder 
and the collar may be 
faced with material, 
velvet, or finished with 
a cloth of contrasting 
color. The jacket is 
made with a dart ex- 
tending to the shoulder, 
and is therefore fitted. 
The coat sleeve is fin- 
ished with a _ pointed 
strap to match the one 
in front which is ap- 
parently slipped under 
a little pocket. The 
skirt, one of the new 
box-ple‘ted styles, is in 
round length and the 

} plaits may be stitched 
; flat to any depth de- 
sired. Light weight 
broadcloth, hom espun, 
shepherd check and mo- 
hair are materials sug- 
gested. Sizes: 6270, 32 
to 42 bust measure; 6271, 
20 to 30 waist measure. 


OUR 


: Paper patterns, 1o cents each, postpaid. Where two numbers are given with one costume, two 
) patterns are required, at 10 cents each. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. ~ 


6270-6271 


No 6365 


A Graceful Morning 
Gown 


No 6365 — Attractive 
silks, challis and lawns 
are so inexpensive that 
no woman should be 
without a garment so 
dear to the feminine 
heart as a pretty morn- 
ing gown. In this de- 
sign the back hangs 
free with only a deep 
box-plait in the center 
to provide fullness, 
while the front falls in 
folds from the neck 
or yoke edge where 
the fullness is held in 


plaits and stitched a 
“short distance to hold 


them in place. A broad 
collar of fanciful shape 
offers a wide field for 
trimming; as shown it is 
finished with a ruffle of 
lace. The gown may be 
girdled at the waist if 
desired. For the me- 
dium size 6% yards of 
36 inch material ~ are 
necessary. Sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. 
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A Pretty Guimpe Dress 


No 4797—The mother 
who, fashions her small 
daughter’s gowns knows 
what a saving of work 
and laundry the little 
guimpe dresses prove. A 
design for a dress closing 
Russian blouse fashion 
is developed in serge, hav- 
ing a self-tone stripe with 
trimming bands of the 
plain material. Groups of 
tiny tucks provide full- 
ness for the blouse, while 
the skirt is tucked all 
around in groups of two 
and is somewhat circular 
in shape. A pretty button 
marks the closing at the 
waist line. For a guimpe, 
lawn, mull or swiss are 
the usual selection. The 
gown will prove most 
pleasing developed in 
serge, challis or pongee. 
In the medium size the 
pattern demands 3% yards No 4797 
of material 36 inches wide. 

Sizes: 5 to 12 years. 


A Modish Long Coat 


No 6305—<A fanciful collar, round in back, 
finishes the neck in V shape in front, button- 
ing down on either side. The front hangs 
straight from the neck edge, the belt which 
holds the back and the side passing under- 
neath it. Narrow tucks tapering to nothing at 
A Pretty Frock for a Girl hips and bust give form and dispose of the 
fullness. The sleeves have fine tucks extend- 
ing up from the wrist to simulate deep cuffs 
and have small rolling cuffs besides. For 
traveling, silk, pongee or sicilienne may be 
used, while cravenette or tweed may serve. 
Sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 


No 6305 


Nos 4798-4799—A pretty model for a 
gown has a full plaited skirt, a blouse waist 
with a broad sailor collar and a dainty 
chemisette of all-over lace. A crush girdle 
finishes the waist. This design is suited to a 
variety of materials, such as serge, challis 
and henrietta. It is excellent for school wear 
with a chemisette of a plain cloth or adorned 
with soutache or a new plaid silk braid. The 
medium size calls for 9 yards of 36-inch 
material. Two patterns: 4798, 3 sizes, 12 to 
16 years; 4799, 3 sizes, 12 to 16 years. 


A Simple Child's 
Dress 


No 4736—This little 
gown has square 
yoke of tucks and em- 
broidery with a broad 
ruffle of the latter. 
The skirt hangs full 
from the yoke and is 
finished with a deep 
hem. The sleeve is the 
bishop with narrow in- 
sertion and edging as 
cuff. A frill of the 
edging also finishes the 
neck. Fine lawn, 
swiss or batiste may 
serve as material, while 
the dress may be as 
elaborately or simply 
trimmed as_ desired. 
The medium size re- 
quires 3 yards of 36- 
inch material. Sizes: 
No 4736 1 to 6 years. Nos 4798-4799 
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Designs for Bed- 
spreads 


By M. Alison Muir 


handsome bed- 
spread greatly 
to the attractive tur- 
nishing of a bedcham- 
ber. One has to pay 
a tancy price for the 
possession of this ac- 
cessory ready made. 
Yet, with compara- 
tively small expend- 
iture one can own a 
really ornate covering, 
if nimble-fingered enough to baste neatly 
aud make a few simple stitches. 

The illustrations, Nos 38, 39, 40, 41, 
represent borders and medallions used 
for making bedspreads. The borders 
may be used as edges or for insertions, 
as faney dictates. The pieces are made 
on eambric patterns and when 
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finished are appliqued to ecru col- \ 


No 38. Border for bedspread 


comes two and one-half yards wide for 
such purposés), Either. renaissance or 
Russian braids are employed. The latter 
has an advantage in that it fits readily 
into the curving shapes of the design and 
does away with the overeasting or draw- 
ing up of the braids, as is the usual way. 
The border patterns shown would make 
very rich looking curtains, applied to 
net. The medallions could be used for 
door pieces. Samples of braid furnished 
on applieation. 

Price of stamped patterns for borders, 
fifty cents; medallions, sixty-five cents; 
postage, five cents. Address M. Alison 
Goop Housekeeping, Springticld, 


To Crochet a Yoke Cape 
By Anna A:h 
(See illustration, Page 554] 

Let me suggest that your yoke cape 
be of your own crocheting. It’s easy 
enough to make, if you'll be patient. 
If the stitches don’t come right the first 
time you make them, try agin. 

To erochet a yoke cape you will 


need six skeins of cream white 
/ and three skeins of colored Shet- 


Border for bedspread 
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land floss, a bone erochet hook, 
No 6, six-inch size, and a half 
yard of No 5 ribbon. Double 
the colored yarn 
and make a chain 
of 100 stitches. 
Work back in sin- 
ele crochet stitch. 


On the next row, 
work 21 single 
crochet stitches; 
increase in the 
next by putting 
three stitches in one; work one 
single crochet in each of the 
next four stitches; increase in 
the next stitch, as before; work one sin- 
vle crochet in each of the next 50 
stitches; inerease in the next stitch; 
work one single crochet in each of the 
next four stitches; increase in the next 
stitch; one single crochet in each of the 
next 21 stitches. Continue working back 
and forth with single crochet stitch (al- 
ways taking the stitch from the back to 
form a rib), increasing in the middle of 
the three extra stitches, every row, until 
you have 36 stitches between the widen- 
ings of shoulders. This completes the 
yoke. 

To crochet the cape, use the white yarn 
(single thread). Chain of three and 
work a treble into each of the first four 


The second row is made the 
same as the first. but work 
your treble around those in 

the former row, 
making shell as 
usual, putting 
the stitches into 
the center of the 


No 39. Medallion for 
bedspread 


shell in former 

row; work back 

and forth in this 
manner, making 14 rows of 
white. 

1 row of color, making 6 
stitches in each shell. 2 rows of white, 
making 6 stitches in each shell. 2 rows 
of color making six stitches in each 
shell. 1 row. of white mak- 
ing 6 stitches in each shell. 

3 rows of color making 6 
stitches in each shell. 

Finish with a shell and 
picot edge of white around 
the cape, and run a row of 
trebles around the yoke for 
ribbon. 

Detailed instructions for 
erocheting will be mailed 
free of charge. ~- Address 
Anna Ash, care Goopo 
HovuseKEEPING. 


stitches; (a treble, sometimes called a high stitch, 

is made the same as a double crochet, only the 

floss is wound about the hook twice instead of once. Ce 
The stitches are worked off the hook thus: f 
draw floss through two, floss on the hook; draw 5S 
through two; floss on the hook; draw through ; 
two); into the 5th make a shell of four treble 

with chain in the center—four single treble, one 

shell, four treble, one shell, all the way across. 


No 40 Bedspread border 
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Busy workers at the headquarters of the Woman's National Household Alliance, 
66 West Thirty-Sixth street, New York 


A Promising Beginning 


EEN interest continues in the work 
of the Woman's National House- 
hold Alliance. Its headquarters at 

66 West Thirty-Sixth street are much 
frequented by members of both classes— 
women and others who wish to employ 
help and by helpers of various grades 
seeking employment. This phase of 
Alliance activity is receiving attention 
ahead of everything else, and as usual 
in starting great undertakings requires 
considerable time to get the organization 
in perfect running condition. 


The delightful thing about this de- 
partment thus far in its New York city 
work is that it appeals so powerfully to 
the better class of employees and em- 
ployers. The demands of the latter for 
high class helpers at high wages at first 
far exceeded the supply, but this matter 
seems to be regulating itself quite 
satisfactorily as the organization pro- 
ceeds. The employment division of the 
Allianee reports that during September 
and early October the helpers preferred 
positions in the city, but more lately 


A PROMISING 


there is an increasing number of young 
women to supply the large demand from 
nice families in smaller cities and 
towns throughout the country. 

The Alliance is also gradually getting 
in touch with a select body of girts and 
young women from rural communities 
and towns—trained at home in thrift 
ind capable of doing well everything 
about the house—who are willing to 
‘work out” in families where they will 
be treated decently and paid fairly. 
These helpers prove to be “perfect treas- 
ares” when placed in just the right 
families, but are dissatistied if treated 
like slaves. They do not necessarily ex- 
pect to be treated as one of the family— 
though where this is done to mutual 
satisfaction in small families the prac- 
tice works well—and_ recognize fully 
vhat is expected of them, but resent 
inmannerly or inconsiderate treatment. 
These young women are daughters of 
farmers, mechanics and other good peo- 
ple—the class who a generation or so 
back always “worked out” winters or for 
a few years to earn their wedding outtit 
or to acquire a little money ahead on 
their own account. The eall for such 
helpers from households where both 


parties are quite certain to be satisfied 
still exceeds the supply. 


This is 
-olution of household problems that is 
full of interest, and most of the earnest 
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girls and young women who now leave 
their homes to work in stores or fac- 
tories, wil! better enjoy life, be safer, 
have more money, less hard work and 
gain more useful experience by accept- 
ing household positions. They usually 
prefer to take a place in distant towns, 
where their occupation may not be 
known to their social circle at home, for 
it is still undeniable that among these 
people the feeling is still strong against 
domestic service. Such young women 
who wish to make the most of the 
various and promising opportunities 
offered will profit by communicating 
with the Alliance. 

This section of the Alliance was in- 
augurated as an effort to establish a 
model employment bureau, along the 
lines advocated by the Inter-Municipal 
Committee on Household Research. The 
Alliance’s example has already done 
much good by inducing other bureaus 
to imitate its reforms. It led off in this 
praiseworthy endeavor of accepting no 
fee whatever from either employer or 
employee until the place was actually 
filled. 

A branch of the Woman's National 
Household Alliance is already demanded 
by enterprising women in many other 
cities near and far. Such branches will 
first be organized in eities that show 
the most interest by writing to the 


A familiar scene in the record and card room of the Woman's National Household Alliance 
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Alliance at its New York headquarters— 
66 West Thirty-Sixth street. 

The co-operative features of the <Al- 
liance attract much favorable attention. 
Its preferred stock, with profit sharing 
bonus clause, is not sold for cash, but 
may be acquired by anyone who secures 
a certain number of members among 
either employers or helpers. Of course 
the larger this membership the greater 
the usefulness of the organization, thus 
doubling the advantages of co-operative 
ownership without calling for cash out- 
lay. 

The other purposes of the Alliance—in 
New York and throughout the country— 
are being developed slowly but surely. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, in her won- 
derful book, The Home, says: “The 
present domestic system of feeding, 
clothing and cleaning humanity costs 
more time, more strength and more 
money than it could cost in any other 
way except absolute individual isola- 
tion.” Mrs Gilman also truly says in 
the same book: “The physical details of 
daily life should have been long since 
reduced to minor incident.” 

It is the ultimate purpose of the 
Woman’s National Household Alliance 
to relieve women of much of these cares 
which, as Mrs Gilman remarks, should be 
incidents rather than main factors in 
their lives. When the organization has 
so far progressed as to entirely fulfill its 
mission, and this is of course a work not 
of weeks, but months and even years, in 
the words of its manager Mrs Healy: 

“The Alliance, in the end, helps relieve 
woman from all kinds of domestic and 
social cares. We will do her shopping for 
her, giving her price and locality desired ; 
we will do her house hunting; we will 
elean, furnish, move and settle her be- 
longings if desired; we will take care of 
her mending in another department; 
provide her with the best servants to be 
obtained in another; do her marketing, 
giving her the benefit of a trade dis- 
count, and take eare of the daily menu 
jn an economical and practical manner; 
send out invitations for and take entire 
charge of social functions; decorate her 
table and home, and from the crown of 
her dainty head to the soles of her pretty 
feet provide her with whatever service is 
necessary to a well-groomed woman, 
while looking after the comfort of her 
home, by applying superior and special 
service necessary to each department of 
the household.” 
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Honest References 
By G. K. M., New York 
I doubt if mistresses generally give 
untruthful references to girls who have 
worked for them. When a girl leaves 
me who is honest, who does not steal or 


drink, and who evidently has done her . 


work as well as she could, what right 
have I to report unfavorably upon her 
when asked for a reference by the W.N 
II A? The girl may not suit my ideas 
in doing her work, yet she may just fit 
into another household that is governed 
by different ideas. Many a mistress 
likes in a girl what I abhor, and vice 
versa. “That’s the great trouble with 
we servant girls,” said one of them to 
me. “I suit one family and all goes 
well until for some reason they have to 
move, then I seek another place and 
may have to try several before I find one 
that suits both of us.” The fact is, we 
have got to use wisdom in this matter 
of references, and it is better to err on 
the girl’s side than to report unfairly. 
Many helpers also complain that the 
heusewife will not tell them when they 
make a mistake, nor show them just how 
she wants the work done. To scold 
about it is not to give the necessary 
instruction. So many mistresses, too, 
are less competent housekeepers than 
their servants. It is largely a question 
of experience, of tact, of patience, and 
the better the work-together ideal of the 
W HN A is practiced by both employer 
and employed, the better will be results. 


Yoke cape, directions on Page 550 
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Those Hindu Ideals 


By Emma J. Cummings Park 


In the September number of Goop 
TloUSEKEEPING is an article by Swami 
Abhedananda, entitled The Ideals of a 
Ilindu Household, which is so mislead- 
ing in the impression that it gives that 
it cannot be allowed to pass without 
protest. 

1 will say nothing of what my own 
eyes have seen and my own ears heard 
in the course of five years of medical 
practice in India, among the Hindus, 
but I do ask the privilege of giving the 
Swami some quotations from men of 
his own country and religion, for cer- 
tainly in a matter that the average 
person has no means of proving, it is 
only fair to give both sides. 

It has been understood in this land 
tor a long time that the condition of 
Hindu women was deplorable, until the 
congress of religions, where it was so 
represented as to seem (to some minds) 
far more desirable than the lot of 
American women. 

“To the law and the testimony.” let us 
see what the real teachings of Hinduisin 
are, as found in their own books. I have 
before me extracts from the Vedas, the 
llindu seriptures, made by a Hindu for 
Hindus, by a man who was no more a 
Christian than the Swami whose article 
appears this month, but one of breadth 
enough to see that there is room for 
reform in the Ilinduism of to-day, and 
who translated the Vedas, or parts of 
them, into the vernacular, and published 
them with his own comments and_ re- 
marks on the fruit that they bear in 
everyday life. Also I have a_ partial 
translation of the Code of Manu, a work 
of great antiquity, which is a law based 
directly on the Vedas, and a law in force 
with every devout Hindu to-day. 

Swami Abhedananda says: “A wife 
is regarded, therefore, as a true helpmate 
in the spiritual progress of the soul life 
of her husband, while a faithful husband 
is considered to be the greatest blessing 
in the earthly and spiritual career of his 
wife . . . A Hindu mother is act- 
ually worshiped as a living goddess hy 
her children . . . A mother is con- 
sidered to be ‘greater than a thousand 
fathers.’ ” 

But the Code of Manu gives the fol- 
lowing rules concerning the treatment 
of these “goddesses”: “Day and night 
should women be kept by the male mem- 
bers of the family in a state of depend- 
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ence. In pursuits to which they are too 
devoted they should be restrained under 
the husband’s power. The father guards 
them in childhood, the husband guards 
them in youth, in old age the sons guard 
them. A woman ought not to be in a 
state of independence. 

“A wife, son, slave, pupil and own 
brother should, when they have com- 
mitted a fault, be beaten with a cord 
or 2 bamboo cane. But on the back of 
the body on, never on a noble part; if 
one should smite them on any other part 
than that, he would incur the sin of a 
thief. 

“Though of bad conduct or debauched, 
or even devoid of good qualities, a hus- 
band must always be served like a god 
by a good wife. 

“For women there is no separate sacri- 
fice, nor vow, nor even fast, if a woman 
obeys her husband, by that she is exalted 
in heaven. 

“Let a wife who wishes to perform 
sacred oblations, wash the feet of her 
lord, and drink the water: for a husband 
is to a wife greater than Siva or Visimu 
(two of the most powerful gods of 
Hinduism). The husband is her god, 
her priest and religion; wherefore aban- 
doning everything else, she ought chictly 
to worship her husband.” 

These are some of the laws governing 
these “goddesses”; let us see their prac- 
tical workings. I quote now from the 
writings mentioned above of Rajah 
Rammohunroy, who wrote, as 1 said 
before, to reform Hinduism, not to 
recommend Christianity, which he dep- 
recated heartily. But he says: “When 
Brahmins or those of other tribes bring 
their wives to live with them, what 
misery do the women not suffer? At 
marriage the wife is recognized as half 
of her husband, but in after conduct they 
are treated worse than inferior animals. 
For the woman is employed to do the 
work of a slave in the house, such as, in 
her turn, to clean the place very early 
in the morning, whether cold or wet, to 
seour the dishes, to wash the floor, to 
cook day and night, to prepare and 
serve food for her husband, father and 
mother-in-law, sisters-in-law, brothers-in- 
law, and friends and connections! . . . 
If in the preparation or serving up of 
the victuals they commit the smailest 
fault, what insult do they not receive 
from their husband, their mother-in-law 
and the younger brothers of their hus- 
band! After all the male part of the 
family have satisfied themselves, the 
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women content themselves with what 
may be left, whether sufticient in quan- 
tity or not. Where Brahmins or Kayus- 
tus (another caste) are not wealthy, 
their women are obliged to attend to 
their cows, and to prepare the cowdung 
for firing. In the afternoon they fetch 
water from the river or tank; and at 
night perform the oftice of menial ser- 
vants in making the beds. In ease of 
any fault or omission in the perform- 
ance of these labors, they receive inju- 
rious treatment. 

“Should the husband acquire wealth, 
he indulges in criminal amours to her 
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Household Lore in Small Compass 


A library of household lore in four 
compact volumes, each with a choice 
frontispiece in colors by W. T. Smedley, 
is the Household Library recently issued 


by P. F. Collier & Son, New York. 
First is The Homemaker, including 
home etiquette, by Carlotta Norton 


Smith, late editor of the Art Inéer- 
change. This covers the buildirg, fur- 
nishing, maintenance and _ sanitation 
of the home, housekeeping economy, 
housecleaning, laundry work, table serv- 
ice and other lines of activity, with the 


perfect knowledge, and almost under her aid of numerous illustrations. <Fifty ’ 

eyes, and does not see her perhaps once pages are devoted to questions of eti- “VV 

a month. As long as the husband is quette. on 

poor, she suffers every kind of trouble, The Home Cook Book contains an br 
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gether heartbroken. All this pain and for use in average American homes. lin 
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: they virtuously endure. Sometimes it index is lacking. th 
‘ happens that the husband, from prefer- Home Nursing, Motherhood, the Care 
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: cruelly to another. . series, is by Harriet Forbes and Harriet C 

i “Amongst the lower classes, and those Merrill Johnson, graduate nurses of in 

i even of the better class who have not extensive training and wide experience. h 

: associated with good company, the wife, It is a condensed handbook of these a 


on the slightest fault, or even on bare great subjects, presenting a vast amount 


suspicion of her misconduct, is chastised 
as a thief. Respect to virtue and their 
reputation generally makes them forgive 
even this treatment. If, unable to bear 
such cruel usage, a wife leaves her hus- 
band’s house to live separately from him, 
then the influence of the husband with 
the magisterial authority is generally 
sufficient to place her again in his hands; 
when, in revenge for her quitting him, 
he seizes every pretext to torment her 
in various ways, and sometimes even 
puts her privately to death. These are 
facts occurring every day, and not to be 
denied.” 

The italies are my own, but it is an 
arraignment that no missionary would 
dare to make, for it would sound like 
too gross an exaggeration, but it seems 
to indicate from an inside view that at 
the very least practical Hinduism is 
not a paradisé for women. 


Cetiar walls and ceiling should be 
plastered like those of any room. Then 
with a semiannual coat of whitewash the 
cellar will be dry and healthful. 


of information in its 395 pages. The 
fourth volume opens with a_ rather 
unique and highly interesting and 


useful feature, American Women’s Legal 
Status, by George James Boyles, Ph D, 
lecturer in the school of political science 
of Columbia university. The Legal 
Status occupies 225 of the 441 pages of 
the book, and includes a_ valuable 
chapter on Investments for Women. 
The balance of the book is filled with 
Letters to American Girls, by Sallie Joy 
White, and Letters to American Boys, 
by Professor William Herbert Carruth 
of the University of Kansas. 


Port Pittow Lace, by A. M. 
Sharp, is a comprehensive handbook to 
aid lace lovers and collectors in iden- 
tifying the various varieties. Each sort 
is carefully described, the description 
being accompanied by an_ illustration 
made from a representative specimen. 
The book is handsomely gotten up and 
is published by E. P. Dutton & Co, New 
York, at $2 net. 
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A “Bridge” Luncheon 


By Linda Hull Larned 


When eleven good players of bridge 
whist received invitations which read, 
“Will you come to luncheon at 1 o'clock 
on Thursday next and a little game of 
bridge whist afterward?’” they all ac- 
cepted with alacrity. Knowing her de- 
linquencies as player, the hostess 
arranged the tables so that those who 
played best could be together, and chose 
three of her most intimate friends for 
her own companions. The tables were 
not in the drawing room when the 
euests arrived but were placed there by 
the maid while luncheon was in progress. 

At the table guests found their places 
by eards upon which were painted the 
card symbols and their own names. For 
instance, Mrs Brown had a red ace of 
hearts hung to dry on a golden line by 
a golden clothespin; Mrs Jones had two 
of clubs and Mrs White three of dia- 
monds, and so on. The names of the 
heart and diamond ladies were printed 
in red and the elib and spade ladies in 
black. These cards, after the lineheon 
was over, led the guests to their places 
at the card tables, where corresponding 
cards from a small Lord Fauntleroy 
deck marked the places. 

The luncheon began with bluepoints 
on the half shell on a plate of ice, in 
the center of which was a small glass 
half filled with the best oyster cocktail 


Mas 


Design of the place cards 


sauce. For twelve persons mix four 
tablespoons of horseradish, four of 
tomato eatsup, four of Worcestershire 


sauce, four of tarragon vinegar and four 
of lemon juice, with two teaspoons each 
of tabasco, and salt and one green pepper 
finely minced. This should be made the 
day before, put in a glass jar, tightly 
sealed and placed on ice until the last 
moment, that it may be thoroughly 
blended and ice cold. A slice of lemon 
was placed on the side of each glass in 
case the sauce should not find favor with 
a delicate guest. Entire wheat sandwich 
hearts went with this. 

The bouillon in cups. which came 
next, was filled with royal croutons cut 
in spades, clubs, hearts and diamonds. 
Then followed seallops and lobster, 
creamed, in tiny dishes, and diamond eu- 
eumber sandwiches of white bread. The 
heavy course was fried chicken fillets with 
an appropriate sauce, stuffed mushrooms 
and a garnish of rice timbales topped 
with pimento hearts and diamonds. 

The salad was of fruit and nuts coy- 
ered with a cream mayonnaise decorated 
with hearts and diamonds of celery 
jelly colored red, and clubs and spades 
made from mashed prunes. There was 
on each plate a small stick of celery 
filled with cream cheese mixed with 
whipped cream, mashed pimento and 
paprika. Rolled bread twice toasted was 
served with the salad. Served in cham- 
pagne glasses were spoonfuls of peaches 
topped by angel parfait containing tiny 
pieces of marshmallow. These mounds 
of white cream were garnished with 
hearts and diamonds made of mashed 
Maraschino cherries and clubs and spades 
from plumped and seeded raisins that 
lind been flattened. Pieces of cake cut 
in hearts and diamonds, iced in red and 
sprinkled with pounded caramel, were 
also passed. Then came coffee and bon- 
hons and to the drawing room for the 
game. 

Prizes were given to the holders of the 
highest and lowest scores. <A pretty cup 
and saucer for the best player and an- 
other cup and saucer, though not a 
pretty one, as a consolation for the poor 
loser. This was a cup with the sign 
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of the zodiac inside with a book of in- 
structions for telling fortunes with tea 
leaves. 


Hospitality for Brides 


By Mrs Cecil Smith 


The young homemaker with a small 
dining room, a limited income, and a 
retined taste, often sighs over the appar- 
ent impossibility of gratifying her hos- 
pitable inclinations. Dinners and lunch- 
eons entail an amount of preparation 
and expense which puts them out of the 
question as frequent occurrences ; and 
card parties and musicales in small 
quarters involve such a clearing out and 
shifting of furniture as to make them a 
doubtful pleasure to the hostess, what- 
ever they may be to her friends. 

In many families the menu of the 
Sunday supper is limited to left-overs 
from dinner, and an invitation for that 
evening of all others will consequently 
be accepted with alaecrity. Four—or at 
the most, six—at the table is an agree- 
able number for conversation, and the 
experiment once tried will doubtless 
prove so pleasant an innovation that it 
will become “repeated and hardened into 
usage,” and all intimate friends will be 
entertained before the season is over. 
A little forethought in the Saturday 
marketing and the ordering of the 
Sunday dinner will minimize the work. 
The expense can be easily regulated. 

Two courses are quite sufficient, though 
in cold weather hot bouillon will be an 
acceptable prelude to cold meat and 
salad. It can be easily and quickly pre- 
pared by adding a bouillon tablet or 
eapsule, and a teaspoonful of sherry if 
liked, to each cup of boiling water, or by 
combining bottled clam juice with hot 
milk. Serve in cups, and pass delicate 
crackers, slightly salted. 

The cold meat, bread and_ butter, 
salad and hors d’oeuvres, olives, celery, 
pickles or jelly, according to the char- 
acter of the substantials, should be on 
the table before the guests are seated; 
and after removing the bouillon cups to 
a side table the hostess can bring in the 
coffee. In the arrangement of the salad 
and the garnishing of the meat, as well 
as in their congruity, the hostess shows 
her taste and individuality. 

Parsley is the usual green garnish, but 
very small, crisp leaves of head lettuce, 
leaf lettuce cut in ribbons, celery tops or 
watercress may be used instead. Edible 


garnishes give color as well as relish, and 
ean be made from pickled beets, hard- 
boiled eggs, and pickles sliced thin or 
cut in faney shapes. 

Cold chicken or duck will have a better 
flavor if roasted with a celery stuffing; 
and celery salad with mayonnaise is 
suitable to either. 


A delicate fruit salad is a delicious 


accompaniment to cold chicken or 
chicken loaf. Cut pineapple and oranges 
in small pieces, add enough candied 
cherries to give color, blend with lemon 
jelly just as it begins to stiffen, and 
serve on lettuce with the following 
dressing: Two eggs beaten light, one 
tablespoon of vinegar (diluted if it is 
strong), five tablespoons of cream, one 
teaspoon of butter, a decided pinch of 
mustard, one-half teaspoon of salt, one- 
half teaspoon of powdered sugar. Add 
the cream and vinegar to the beaten 
eggs, stir constantly in a double boiler 
until the dressing is thick, remove from 
the fire and add the other ingredients; 
when ready to serve add one cup or less 
of whipped cream. 

Do not serve a fruit salad with any 
ordinary dressing, as the combination is 
sure to be incongruous. salad of 
apples, nuts and celery, with the dress- 
ing described, is also good with chicken 
or duck. With veal loaf, beef loaf, cold 
roast beef or veal, serve a salad of 
canned asparagus tips with vinaigrette 
sauce, or one of the numerous stuffed 
tomato salads with mayonnaise. A 
macedoine salad is decorative as well as 
appetizing, and ean be made of the 
imported mixed vegetables which come 
in glass jars, or by cutting boiled pota- 
toes, carrots and beets into small cubes 
or fancy shapes, and arranging them 
with some French peas in circles or rows 
en a platter garnished with lettuce. 
Serve with French dressing. 

Any modern cook book will furnish a 
variety of suggestions for cold desserts, 
but if something absolutely novel and 
delicious is wanted, try “Hoosier cream.” 
Whip one pint of double cream very 
stiff, add slowly two tablespoons of pow- 
dered sugar, one teaspoon of vanilla, 
one-half teaspoon of rosewater, one-half 
box of gelatine which has been soaked 
in one-half cup of cold water, and dis- 
solved by placing the cup in hot water. 
Stir in one-half cup of chopped blanched 
almonds and one-half cup of chopped 
pecans, and let it stand on ice an hour 
or more before serving. A “Maraschino 
mousse” is also a novelty, and can be 
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made by adding the juice from a pint 
bottle of Maraschino cherries to the 
whipped cream and gelatine. When it 
begins to stiffen, stir in the cherries cut 
in quarters, turn into a mold, and pack 
in ice and salt for several hours. Sun- 
shine, sponge or pound eake will form 
a pleasing contrast in color and flavor to 
desserts made of whipped cream, and 
will not detract from their delicacy, as 
do layer cakes with rich fillings. Such a 
dessert should not be served on the same 
oceasion with a salad dressing of a 
similar nature. 

Never plan anything requiring much 
attention at the eleventh hour, or you 
will be distraite when your guests 
arrive. Give the impression that it is 
the greatest pleasure in the world and 
the least trouble to entertain in this 
informal way, and your hospitality will 
be a suecess. 


A Man and Woman Party 


By Helen Grey-Gordon 


A host and hostess in a suburban 
community composed largely of young 
married couples, hit upon an enjoyable 
form of entertainment to which they 
gave the title of “A merry war, a 
man and woman party.” <A preliminary 
distribution of pencils and paper dis- 
turbed some of the less studious guests, 
but when the host read the following 
introductory verses, all were eager for 
an opportunity to make contributions of 
wit or wisdom to the discussion of a 
very live topic. 


“Since all men m the world could 
inform, if they chose, 

Their wives upon housekeeping, cook- 
ing and clothes; 

And since women could teach much on 
business, finance, 

Tobaceo and sports, if they but had the 
chance,— 

Both are asked on these sheets of their 
lore to impart, 

Of course not all they know, but at 
least some small part.” 


Each person was asked to write at 
least two lines of impromptu verse con- 
cerning the opposite sex, and to then 
fold down what was written and pass 
the paper on to a neighbor of the same 
sex. The scribbling occupied a merry 
half-hour, hightened by furtive peeps at 
the work of more famous writers, and 
punctuated by numerous bursts’ of 


laughter at one’s own and another’s wit. 
The completed productions were then 
collected and read aloud, good verse and 
keen hits being surprisingly abundant, 
while the frequent halting lines and 
stumbling humor proved quite as amus- 
ing. The best pieces were then selected 
by vote, and around the supper table 
their authors were made ta declare 
themselves. Here were more, surprises, 
for the most successful lines proved to 
be the production of the quietest man 
and woman in the group. Some of the 
verses follow, in the order of their popu- 
larity: 
Woman, by a Man 
She'd climb a mountain twice a day 
To be on top, and have her say. 
My Husband 
Who says, “Where did you put that 
book ?” 
With such a hard, exacting look ? 
My Husband. 
Who says that T must darn his socks, 
While he about the city knocks ? 
My Husband. 
Woman's Sphere 
“Father, what is ‘woman’s sphere 
“I think they mean the earth, my dear.” 
ITousecleaning 
Tell us one thing, tell us truly, why in 
sad, housecleaning days 
Everything gets far away from where 
it usually stays? 
Books all dusted, papers mixed, 
Pipes displaced, tobacca mixed ; 
Every matehbox filled with hairpins, 
Every stocking full of holes 
Furnace out, the baby crying— 
These are times that try men’s souls. 


At the end of the evening there were 
prizes for the winners, appropriately 
termed “consolations,’—mirrors for the 
women, tobacco for the men. 


Freatuerep Cetery may be a novelty 
to some of your readers. It is, perhaps, 
no prettier than the curled ceiery, but 
somewhat newer. Take long, handsome 
stalks, and with a sharp knife cut little 
slits about half an inch apart down the 
sides. Then place in ice water, and the 
cut portions will curl back, giving a 
very dainty effect when a quantity is 
laid loosely on a celery tray. R. M. C. 


Dessert made from layers of sliced 
dates and figs, and chopped walnuts, in 
a rather mild lemon jelly, and served 
with whipped cream, is delicious. J. F. 
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Thanksgiving in a Shaker Village 
By Sister Marcia 


Like every other Shaker feast the 
observance of Thanksgiving was gov- 
erned by the most definite rules, and yet 
in some ways our manner of keeping the 
day was not unlike that of the “world’s 
people.” Like them we hiad divine serv- 
ice in the morning, athletic exercises 
in the afternoon, and social diversions in 
the evening, and, as among them, the 
dinner was the chief consideration of the 
day. The feasting really began with 
breakfast, for, in addition to the regular 
fare, we always had boiled rice with 
maple syrup and canned peaches or 
cherries. At 10 o'clock everyone went 
to church, except the head cooks, whose 
presence in the kitchen was absolutely 
necessary. During the service the elder 
brother read first the president’s procla- 
mation and then the governor's; the 
deacons and trustees, who had charge of 
all the property and money, gave an 
account of the temporal! blessings of the 
year, suitable hymns were sung and the 
meeting was closed by a special prayer 
of thanksgiving, offered silently while all 
knelt. 

The dinner was at 12. and_ here 
chicken took the place of the conven- 
tional turkey. These chickens had been 
selected and fattened for weeks before, 
and so important was it that they should 
be cooked exactly right that if an inex- 
perienced ecok was on duty, a more skill- 
ful one was appointed for the day. The 
menu was fricasseed chicken with cream 
gravy, boiled white potatoes, baked Hub- 
bard squash, mashed turnips. ripe tomato 
pickle, mince and apple pies, cheese, 
bread and butter, milk and tea. The 
squash was intended to take the place of 
sweet potate, but to my mind the squash, 
properly prepared, is far superior to any 
sweet potato that I have ever eaten. The 
pies had been standing ready on the 
pantry shelves for several days, and 
happy indeed was the little girl who was 
sent on an errand there and could look 


or even sniff at these delicacies. Thanks- 
giving pies differed from all others inas- 
much as dried blueberries usually took 
the place of raisins, but for this day 
“store plums” were purchased and were 
considered to be a great luxury. ‘There 
were always some unlucky ones who 
were not well enough to eat mince pie, 
so a batch of “apple pies with plums” 
was baked for them. ‘The cheese, of 
course, was homemade. 

As soon as the meal was over every 
able-bodied person, man, woman and 
child, was armed with a pail, a mop or 
a broom, and the procession moved to the 
barns, sheds or mills, for all outbuild- 
ings were to be cleaned and put in 
perfect order before half-past 4. Every 
cobweb was brushed down, every window 
washed, and every bit of rubbish burned 
or carted off. By Thanksgiving time 
the crops were all harvested, so on 
that day the carts, plows and farming 
implements were carefully put away to 
be in readiness for the next season. This 
ceremonial of cleansing explains the neat 
and tidy appearance of all Shaker vil- 
lages. Although brethren and _ sisters 
worked together on this day, the tasks 
were cleverly allotted by the deacons and 
deaconesses so that if a certain brother 
and sister were supposed to like each 
other they were placed as far apart as 
possible. The general system was to 
have the elderly sisters near the young 
brothers while the girls were helping the 
older men. The Shaker discipline was 
not relaxed for a single instant, and if a 
giddy young sister even glanced at one 
of the brethren she was sure to be 
marked by the watchful eye of Eldress 
Some One. At half-past 4 came the 
milking, at which the sisters always 
assisted, and the 6 o’clock supper did 
not differ in any way from the usual one. 

The evening was devoted to a festivity 
known as “union meeting.” At half- 
past 7 nine or ten sisters would ‘go 
to visit three or four brethren in their 
sitting room (there are always more 
women than men in a settlement). ‘They 
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sat six feet apart im straight backed 
chairs, each with a huge checked hand- 
kerchief spread over the knees. These 
kerchiefs were woven by the Shakers 
themselves on purpose for such oczasions 
and were an emblem cf social inter- 
course. On this particular evening they 
were useful, too, for in them the sisters 
put the popcorn which the brethren were 
allowed to bestow on them in honor of 
the day. As a rule no giving of presents 
was tolerated. Sometimes a rash boy 
would hide a note among the corn in- 
tended for a girl whom he admired from 
afar, but this was a proceeding fraught 
with so much danger, both for him who 
sent and her who received, that it was 
not to be attempted often. Then the 
deaconess came in to distribute “presi- 
dent apples,” a remarkably large and fine 
variety, kept for this very purpose. If 
the supply was abundant the trustees 
would take some to town and exchange 
them for oranges, which were passed 
about at the same time and were consid- 
ered a great treat. There was nothing as 
sinful as games or gossip, a few hymns 
were sung and there was some simple and 
labored conversation about the crops and 
the weather, for the Shakers are not an 
intellectual folk and the dinner and the 
afternoon’s toil had made them all 
sleepy anyway. At half-past 8 the fes- 
tivities came to an end, that ail might 
keep the good old Shaker rule of beimg 
in bed by 9 o'clock. 

Shaker Fricasseed Chicken (Thanks- 

giving style) 

Cut up the chicken as for an ordinary 
fricassee, put in a kettle with a per- 
forated stand at the bottom to prevent 
burning, use water enough to steam and 
cook one hour, then add your salt. When 
the meat is perfectly tender put it in 
the oven and brown thoroughly, then 
add rich cream to the gravy, thickening 
it with a fdittle flour and butter, and 
seasoning to taste. Serve in deep dishes. 
Baked Hubbard Squash 

Wash a hard shelled Hubbard squash 
and cut into pieces large enough to 
handle with ease; it is impossible to make 
them of uniform size. Take out the seeds 
and pulp, being careful not to waste any 
of the good part. Bake like potatoes 
until a fork can pass through the meat 
easily. Serve in the shell and eat with 
butter and salt. If the squash is a nice 
one it will be mealy when it is done. 
Shaker Mashed Turnip 

Pare and remove any bad spots, then 
boil and mash six white turnips. Drain 
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thoroughly, add. a half a cup rich 
cream, butter the size of'a half an egg, 
and salt and pepper to taste. 

Shaker Mince Pie 

To three quarts of sour apples, pared, 
cored and chopped, allow one quart of 
beef, boiled tender and chopped fine; if 
very lean put in a little butter. Add a 
pound of seeded and a pound of seedless 
raisins, one cup of grape jelly, or two 
of grape juice, two pounds of sugar, a 
tablespoon of salt, and cook all together 
until the apple is soft. When cool add 
two tablespoons of cinnamon, one each 
of ground clove, ginger and allspice, and 
two grated nutmegs; the spices should 
be mixed together carefully before being 
added to the rest. If the mincemeat is 
not tart enough, flavor with a little boiled 
cider or the juice and grated rind of 
a lemon. More sugar or salt may be 
added if desired. 

Shaker Apple Pie 

Put into the lower crust sour apples, 
pared, cored and cut into eighths; add a 
generous half pint of seeded raisins and 
put on the top crust. Cut it around the 
plate, being careful not to let it stick to 
the lower crust. Bake in a slow oven till 
the apple is thoroughly cooked and the 
erust is a nice brown, both top and bot- 
tom; this requires about forty minutes, 
While it is still hot take off the top crust 
and lay it earefully aside, then with a 
wooden knife stir the apple, removing 
the hard pieces, if any are left. Add 
sugar, cinnamon or nutmeg to taste, 
and a small piece of butter. Replace the 
top crust. Tin plates are best for the 
baking of these pies, but they should 
never be put away on the same plates in 
which they are baked. 

The erust for these Thanksgiving 
pies was much richer than that of the 
everyday kind. It was made as follows: 
Take one quart of flour, one teaspoon, of 
salt, one cup of fresh beef drippings, one 
cup of cream, add water enough to make 
a dough. Roll out a bit of this mixture, 
spread with soft butter, sprinkle with 
flour, and roll up like jelly cake, cut off 
a portion, stand on end, heap on flour and 
roll out. This makes the flakes of the 
top crust. The lower crust is rolled out 
from the plain mixture. 


Craxsperry Jetty should be molded 
in the size necessary for one serving. It 
keeps what is left in neater and more 
attractive shape. A. J. G. 
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Thanksgiving Novelties 


By Frances E. Peck 


Suppose for once you try adding a few 
frills to the Thanksgiving standbys and 
give to your dinner the touch of novelty. 
For an appetizer black bread, onions and 
smoked fish form a most toothsome com- 
bination. Cut very thin slices from the 
center of medium-sized white onions and 
throw them into ice water for an hour. 
Dry, dip in French dressing and lay 
them on thin circles of black bread, cov- 
ering each with a thin layer of shredded 
smoked sturgeon or whitefish, dusted 
lightly with paprika. 

Oysters will probably come next, and 
instead of serving them at a toothaching 
degree of coldness, poach them in their 
shells and let them make their bow (the 
usual four or five on a plate), each swim- 
ming in a little sea of delicious, buttery, 
tine-flavored gravy. 

If you are entirely up to date you 
will prepare your turkey for the table 
without stuffing, that the juices and 
savor of the bird may be retained in 
their entirety. In that case, serve an 
edible garnish in the shape of nut cro- 
quettes. Mix together equal parts of 
soft bread crumbs, finely chopped butter- 
nuts and mashed potatoes, season with 
salt, pepper, chopped parsley, grated 
onion and a touch of piquant table sauce. 
Make rich with butter, bind with beaten 
egg yolks, shape in small croquettes, dip 
twice in egg and bread crumbs and fry 
a crispy brown in hot fat. 

If these seem too rich, the more deli- 
cate nut timbales may be used. Chop 
and mask well one pound of boiled 
chestnuts; add half teaspoon of 
salt, a dusting each of white pepper 
and mace, four tablespoons of thick 
cream and four beaten egg yolks. Whip 
the whites of four eggs to a stiff froth, 
lightly fold them into the mixture, and 
bake this until firm in buttered timbale 
molds. 

Instead of cranberry sauce or jelly, try 
a eranberry sherbet with the roast. A 
pint of water and a pound of sugar to 
each pint of juice should be frozen in 
the usual manner; when partly done stir 
in the whipped white of one egg for each 
pint of juice; finish freezing, then add 
a cup of chopped crystallized fruit 
softened by previous soaking; repack the 
freezer and let stand for an hour to 
ripen. 

For the chicken pie disjoint and cook 
the chicken as usual. Make a very light 
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puff paste, roll about an inch thick, cut 
in rounds and bake to a pale brown. 
Turn the chicken with an abundance of 
rich gravy into a deep serving dish, and 
dispose the paste rounds over the top. 

One cannot but wonder why maize 
prepared in some toothsome way does 
not always appear on the Thanksgiving 
table. It may be served deviled as an 
entree. Purchase a reliable brand of 
hulled corn. Prepare a pint of rich 
cream sauce for each quart and make it 
piquant with condiments. Place sauce 
and hominy in alternate layers in small 
entree dishes, sprinkle with grated 
cheese, dust with paprika and brown in 
the oven. 

It may seem like painting the lily to 
add to a pumpkin pie until you try this. 
Any favorite recipe may be used for the 
pie; the one following is for the real 
colonial article. When the pie is baked 
and cooled, spread with strained honey 
and top with whipped cream. Pare the 
pumpkin, cut in pieces and steam until 
tender; sift and while hot add a table- 
spoon each of butter and flour to each 
quart of pulp. Mix thoroughly, then 
add to every quart of the strained pump- 
kin seven well beaten eggs, a tablespoon 
of ginger, half a teaspoon of salt, a gen- 
erous dusting each of cinnamon and nut- 
meg, a gill of rose water and a gill of the 
best brandy. You will note that no milk 
enters. 

Serve roasted apple ice cream with 
cold mince pie, a tiny form on each piece. 
Bake and sift tart apples and to each 
pint of the pulp add a teaspoon of cinna- 
mon, half a wineglass of rose water, and 
the grated rind of a small lemon; sweeten 
abundantly and add to a quart of cream 
scalded with one cup of sugar. When 
cool freeze as usual. 

As a windup serve wassail or grace 
cup in place of the modern cafe noir. 
In your punch bow! place baked apple 
pulp, bits of lemon. and spices galore, 
and over it pour hot cider, sweetened a 
trifle if it is quite sour. 


Deuiciovs APPETIZERS are made from 
rounds of rye bread measuring five 
inches across. Whip rich cream until 
very stiff and add English mustard until 
the cream is of a golden color and sufti- 
ciently flavored. Spread this an. inch 
thick on the bread. Grate cold ham ex- 
tremely fine and sift to the thickness 
of a quarter of an inch upon the cream. 
Place a pitted olive in the center and 
keep cold until served. R. M. S. 
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THE 
A 17th Century Thanksgiving 


By Mrs Cecil Smith 


Considering the importance of Thanks- 
giving as a national festival, it is strange 
so lictle stress has been laid on its his- 
torie significance in our manner of cele- 
bration. A seventeenth century dinner 
may be adapted to the tastes of twentieth 
century guests. 

Send out invitations on birch bark; it 
can be bought at stores where materials 
for fancywork are sold, if not available 
from the woods. Word them in stilted 
phraseology, such as the colonists used 
in their diaries and letters, and sprinkle 
them plentifully with unexpected cap- 
itals. Decorate the house, especially the 
hall and dining room, with grain (barley, 
wheat and corn) in tall vases and jar- 
dinieres. For a table centerpiece have 
a pumpkin shell filled with a picturesque 

rariety of fruit; or buy a toy ship, paint 
“Mayflower” on it, and festoon it with 
flowers. Around the centerpiece arrange 
a border of characteristic bonbonnieres; 
miniature turkeys and pumpkins can be 
bought for the purpose or make small 
birch bark canoes, and fill them with 
glace nuts and candied fruits. Small 
sheaves of wheat may also be utilized. 
Glue to each place card the traditional 
five kernels of corn, made celebrated to 
modern readers by Hezekiah Butterworth 
in his romance, In Old New England; 
they are still served at the famous “Fore- 
fathers’ Dinners” in Boston. Iave each 
menu card appropriately decorated, with 
a John Alden for the men, a Priscilla 
for the women, and an Indian chief, Tis- 
quantum, for the children. 

A mental telescope directed toward the 
food supplies of the colonies in the sev- 
enteenth century reveals clams, lobsters 
and other sea food as quite in the line 
of historic accuracy; wild ducks and 
geese were then as plentiful as the turkey 
now sacred to the day; and the luxury 
of venison was one of the gastronomic 
compensations of our ancestors. The 
menu which follows is given first in ordi- 
nary parlance for the benefit of the 
hostess and her cook, and again in the 
colonial terms appropriate for the menu 
cards. 

Menu I 
Cream of clams soup 
Water thins Radishes 
Roast turkey Chestnut stuffing 
Giblet sauce Cranberry jelly 
Quirled potatoes 
Macedoine of vegetables 
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Mulled cider 
Escalloped lobster in the shell 
White grape salad Catawba dressing 
Pumpkin pie Cheese rosettes 
Black coffee 
Menu II 
Pilgrim soup 
Massasoit turkey Tisquantum stufting 
Standish sauce Bradford jelly 
Mayflower potatoes 
Winslow suquttahhash 
Cape Cod lobster 
Priscilla salad Aiden dressing 
Plymouth pie 

The toasts should be on the following 
order: Our Mother Country, Plymouth 
Rock, Oceanus—the Youngest Colonist, 
Our Indian Allies, Pilgrim Fathers and 
Pilgrim Mothers. Prime toast- 
master beforehand, and let him warn his 
victims; beware the mutual agony of 
impromptu responses! Cider is always 
associated with New England Thanks- 
givings of early days, and is more suit- 
able for a family dinner than the “strong 
water” to which the Pilgrims were 
addicted. 

The recipes given will prove delicious 
if the directions are followed exactly. 
The proportions must not be changed, 
though the recipes be altered for larger 
or smaller quantities. 

Cream of Clams Soup (Pilgrim Soup) 

In a double boiler cook two table- 
spoons of butter with one large sliced 
onion; rub in four heaping tablespoons 
of flour and add slowly, stirring con- 
stantly, one quart of milk; season with 
cayenne and cook until slightly thick- 
ened. Heat, without boiling, three cups 
of clam juice, either bottled or fresh, and 
combine with the milk; add one cup of 
hot cream and beat until light with a 
Dover beater or egg whisk. Strain if 
necessary; serve immediately with a des- 
sert spoon of whipped cream on each 
portion. 

While Grape Salad, Catawba Dressing 
(Priscilla Salad, Alden Dressing) 

Remove the stems and skins from 
large, firm, white grapes; halve and re- 
move the seeds, then chill them thor- 
oughly. Beat two eggs very light and 
add slowly two cups of bottled Catawba 
juice; stir constantly in a double boiler 
until thick; remove from the fire, add 
one dessertspoon of powdered sugar, one- 
half teaspoon of salt and one-eighth tea- 
spoon of mustard; set aside where it will 
get very cold. Serve the grapes on head 
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lettuce, with a little of the dressing 
added at the last moment. 
Escalloped Lobster (Cape Cod Lobster) 

Melt two tablespoons of butter in a 
double boiler; cook with it two teaspoons 
of onion juice and two tablespoons of 
flour; add slowly two cups of white stock 
and two tablespoons of lemon juice; stir 
until slightly thickened, remove from 
the fire, let it cool a little, then add very 
slowly one-half cup of cream into which 
have been beaten three egg yolks; stir 
in two tablespoons of finely chopped 
parsley, and four cups of boiled lobster 
meat cut in half-inch dice, being careful 
not to break the meat. Add salt and 
cayenne to taste, the quantity depending 
upon the seasoning of the stock. Put 
the mixture into the lobster shells, which 
have been washed, dried and trimmed to 
allow for shrinkage; cover the tops with 
bread crumbs which | ave been moistened 
with a little melted butter, put in a 
quick oven long enough to brown the 
crumbs, and serve as an entree. If fresh 
lobsters are not obtainable, use canned 
lobster meat and serve in ramekins, 
Cheese Rosettes 

Combine Philadelphia cream cheese, or 
cottage cheese, with a little rich cream, 
and whip with a fork until light. Press 
through a pastry bag, using a star tube, 
and serve the rosettes with the pumpkin 
pie. The pie is more attractive if baked 
in small tins, making a size suitable to 
serve one to each guest with a small 
cheese rosette in the center. If pies of 
ordinary size are prepared, have them 
placed on the table whole, garnished with 
the cheese in fancy designs. 

Prepare a program of early English 
songs such as were probably familiar to 
the Pilgrims in their old home, and have 
them sung after dinner by the musical 
members of the family. Songs marked 
“seventeenth century” are given in a 
collection called “Songs of England,” 
edited by Hatton, published by Boosey. 
The selections given below are character- 
istic and varied, and will please old and 
young alike. They may be sung accept- 
ably by amateurs, but if there is abso- 
lutely no musical talent in the family, 
the poems which have been set to music 
may be read or recited, and others added 
by Waller, Herrick, Lovelace or Crashaw; 
Begone! Dull Care, I Attempt from 
Love’s Sickness to Fly, Come, Lasses and 
Lads, What Shall IT Do to Show How 
Much T Love Her, Here’s to the Maiden 
of Bashful Fifteen, Love Me Little, Love 
Me Long, We Be Three Poor Mariners, 
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Love Will Find Out the Way, The Vicar 
of Bray. 

A postprandial entertainment of this 
kind will occasion so many comments 
that there will be none of the social 
stagnation so deplorable after dinners. 


“Some Pumpkins” 


By Eleanor Marchant 


“What moistens the lip and what 
brightens the eye? 
What calls back the past like the rich 


pumpkin pie?” 

Second Day Pumpkin Pudding 

Use if possible for this pudding the 
common field variety, selecting one with 
a dark orange skin; pare it carefully 
and dice, cooking it for several hours 
over a moderate fire, with sufficient water 
to prevent burning; when tender mash 
with a potato masher until soft and 
creamy, adding a tablespoon of salt, two 
tablespoons of sugar and a generous 
piece of butter; when well blended stir 
in one cup of cracker crumbs, two table- 
spoons of lemon juice, half a grated nut- 
meg and sufficient rich milk to form the 
consistency of a boiled custard. Line 
a buttered pudding dish with crustless 
slices of graham bread, spread with 
honey, sprinkle thickly with currants and 
pour the prepared pumpkin carefully in; 
set the dish in a larger vessel of hot 
water and bake in a moderate oven 
about forty minutes. Serve with a hard 
sauce flavored with almond extract. 
A Pumpkin Pie 

Steam a small pumpkin, pared and 
cored, until tender, pressing through a 
fruit press or sieve to remove any lumps; 
season with a tablespoon each of ground 
ginger and cinnamon and stir in while 
still warm the yolks of two well beaten 
eggs, a tablespoon of melted butter, one 
tablespoon of sifted wheat flour, the 
grated rind of one orange, a teaspoon of 
salt, one cup of raisins boiled till plump 
and a cup of cream, or enough to form 
a thick batter; sweeten to taste and ar- 
range in deep pie plates lined with rich 
pie crust; bake in a moderately quick 
oven to a golden brown. 
Pumpkin Fritters 

Strain and mash very dry two cups of 
stewed pumpkin; stir in gradually one 
cup of boiled chestnuts pounded to a 
paste, one scant teaspoon salt, a table- 


spoon of Madeira, if liked, the white of . 


one well beaten egg, and sufficient flour 
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to bind together. Form with floured 
hands into tiny balls and fry in hot 
fat; serve as a garnish around the rim 
of the turkey platter, or as a vegetable 
entree. 
Baked Pumpkin au Gratin 

Pare and dice the pumpkin, arrange 
in a shallow baking pan, pouring over 
half a pint of cold water, and cook in 
a moderate oven, covering with a second 
pan to prevent browning. When quite 
soft, mash thoroughly and stir in two 
tablespoons of butter, a saltspoon of cay- 
enne pepper, one-half teaspoon of mo- 
lasses, one scant teaspoon of salt, one 
tablespoon of Worcestershire sauce and 
a pinch of ground allspice. Thin slightly 
by the addition of a little whipped cream 
and arrange in individual baking dishes, 
covering the tops with finely grated 
American cheese. Crisp in a hot oven 
and serve immediately with thin slices 
of buttered Boston brown bread. 
Pumpkin Waffles 

Take one cup of mashed and seasoned 
pumpkin, carefully drained, and add one 
well beaten egg, one cup of warm cream, 
half a yeast cake dissolved in half a eup 
of lukewarm water, one tablespoon of 
melted butter and tour cups of sifted 
flour; thin to a rather thick batter 
with sweet milk; allow it to rise until 
light and then beat down, adding a pinch 
of powdered mace and ground ginger; 
again let it rise for twenty minutes and 
bake in heated waffle irons to a golden 
brown; dip the waffles while hot in melted 
butter and roll in equal parts of cin- 
namon and pulverized sugar. 
Pumpkin Patties 

This delicious sweet may be appro- 
priately served for the Thanksgiving 
supper and is made by paring and cubing 
sufficient pumpkin to make two quarts; 
place in a steamer with a little water 
and cook until tender, seasoning with 
a teaspoon of salt and one of mixed 
spices; then pass through a ricer, adding 
half a cup of whipped cream, two table- 
spoons of sugar, the whites of two eggs 
beaten stiff, and a cup of chopped dates; 
blend to a cream and fill into patty 
shells, returning to the oven to be re- 
heated; cap with the paste top, orna- 
menting the top of each with a large 
crystallized cherry. 


Try making cheese straws by a recipe 
calling for bread crumbs rather than 
pastry. They are easily made and much 
more digestible than the latter. 
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Entrees: Hot and Cold 


By Fannie Merritt Farmer 


In the making of entrees there is no 
end; there are entrees hot and entrees 
eold and while it is just as true as it ever 
was that there is really no new thing 
under the sun, it is equally true that the 
following recipes are distinct novelties, 
and have never before appeared in print. 

Cardons a la Moelie will please the 
lovers of marrow, and a great deal of 
heat and energy may be furnished for a 
little money, you will say. Stand as an 
onlooker while your marketman = saws 
marrow bone in one and one-fourth-inch 
pieces, then with a cleaver makes a split, 
just one in each piece, that the marrow 
may be removed easily. Remove marrow 
from bone, cover with cold water, and let 
stand one-half hour. Drain and cook in 
water just below the boiling point, for 
from ten to twelve minutes. Remove 
from water, arrange on circular pieces 
of toasted bread, and pour around an 
onion brown sauce which has for its basis 
just an ordinary brown sauce. Everyone 
knows how to make it! Oh, perhaps not, 
after all, so for the recipe. Brown two 
tablespoons of butter, add three table- 
spoons of flour and stir constantly until 
well browned; then pour on, gradually, 
one cup of brown stock. When the boil- 
ing point is reached, season with one- 
fourth teaspoon of salt, and one-eighth 
teaspoon of pepper. Now the sauce for 
marrow on toast needs an_ addition. 
Cook one sliced Spanish onion (if not at 
hand a garden onion will do) in one and 
one-half tablespoons of butter, until 
thoroughly browned, then rub through a 
sieve before adding to the hot sauce. By 
no means forget to garnish each portion 
with a bit of parsley, before sending to 
table. 

Dishes en casserole are now quite the 
fashion. For lamb en casserole order 
three lamb steaks, cut from the leg. Put 
in a hissing hot iron frying pan to sear 
the surface as quickly as possible, thus 
preventing the escape of juices. Re- 
move from the frying pan, brush over 
with melted butter, and sprinkle with 
salt and pepper. Put in a easserole dish 
and bake for twelve minutes, allowing 
the dish to remain uncovered. Wash and 
serape a earrot and cut in thin slices, 
then eut slices in strips; there should 
he three-fourths cup. Cook in boiling 
salted water until nearly soft; drain, 
and fry in one tablespoon of bacon fat 
to which has been added three-fourths 
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tablespoon of finely chopped onion. Add 
to the lamb with one cup potatoes, cut in 
one-half inch cubes, and two cups of 
thin brown sauce. Cook with the dish 
covered until the potatoes are soft. Put 
twelve small silver skinned onions in 
boiling salted water until soft, then 
saute in butter to which is added a small 
quantity of sugar. Add to lamb, and the 
dish is ready to serve. Of course, it goes 
to the dining room in the casserole. If 
one cares to take further pains the pota- 
toes are more attractive cut in balls, 
which is accomplished by the use of a 
French vegetable cutter; if on the other 
hand one cares to take less pains the 
onions need not be sauted when they lack 
the glazed appearance. Does infinite 
pains in the preparation of a dish pay? 
Each one must answer for herself. 
Fried sardines with hot mayonnaise 
are fit for the epicure who must have 


inventions to delight the taste. ‘“‘ ‘Let 
me have books!’ cries Horace. ‘Let me 
have cooks!’ exclaims the Gaul.” Cooks 


are still in demand. Pour boiling water 
over sardines to free from oil, and care- 
fully remove the spine, leaving the fish 
whole. Dip in batter, fry in deep fat, 
and drain on brown paper. Arrange on 
a serving dish, garnish with parsley and 
lemon cut in fancy shapes and serve 
with hot mayonnaise. For the batter 
mix and sift one and one-fourth cups of 
pastry flour, two teaspoons of baking 
powder, and one-fourth teaspoon of salt. 
Add gradually two-thirds cup of milk 
mixed with one egg well beaten. Hot 
mayonnaise serves a very excellent way 
of making use of left-over mayonnaise 
dressing, and is delicious with many 
kinds of boiled, steamed or fried fish. 

Melt one tablespoon of butter, add one 
tablespoon of flour and pour on gradu- 
ally, while stirring constantly, one-half 
eup of milk; then add one-half table- 
spoon, each, chopped capers, olives, 
pickles and parsley, one teaspoon of 
lemon juice, one-half teaspoon salt, and: 
one-fourth cup of mayonnaise dressing. 

The following chaudfroids are exceed- 
ingly tasty, much more so than such cold 
dishes are usually found to be. 

The mixture used for stuffing the eggs 
makes a delicious filling for sandwiches, 
while the Spanish sauce spread on crisp 
lettuce leaves may well serve for the 
same purpose. 

For chaudfroid of eggs cut six hard 
boiled eggs in halves lengthwise, and 
remove the yolks. Mix two-thirds cup 
of cold cooked chicken diced, one-fourth 
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cup of cold cooked ham finely chopped, 
two tablespoons of chopped fresh mush- 
room caps and one-half tablespoon of 
chopped truffles. Never mind about the 
mushrooms and trutiles, if they are not 
available. Moisten this mixture with 
Spanish sauce and refill the egg whites. 
Mask with Spanish sauce, garnish with 
truffles cut in fancy shapes, and brush 
over with aspic which has been melted 
and allowed to cool slightly. This 
“glazes them” as the chef says. Arrange 
on a serving dish and garnish with 
watercress. 

To make a Spanish sauce follow this 
recipe: Cook three-tourths can of toma- 
toes for twenty minutes, with one-half 
onion, sprig of parsley, bit of bay leaf, 
twelve cloves, three-fourths teaspoon of 
salt, one-third teaspoon of paprika, and 
a few grains of cayenne; then rub 
through a sieve. Beat the yolks of five 
eges, slightly, and add gradually six 
tablespoons of olive oil. Combine this 
mixture and cook over hot water. Add 
two tablespoons of granulated gelatine 
soaked in three tablespoons of liquid, 
one-half water and one-half tarragon 
vinegar. Strain and cool. 

Aspie is apt quite often to play an im- 
portant part in chaudfroids. When aspic 
is used for a dark entree it should be 
made of brown stock; for a light entree, 
of chicken stock. Stuffed olives in aspic 
require the brown stock. Cook one table- 
spoon, each of carrot, onion, and celery, 
finely chopped, one sprig of parsley, one 
sprig of thyme, one clove, a small bit 
of bay leaf and eight peppereorns with 
one-fourth cup of lemon juice for eight 
minutes; then strain. Mix one-half box 
of granulated gelatine, two cups of 
brown stock and the juice of one lemon. 
Heat to boiling point, add the first mix- 
ture, season with salt and cayenne and 
cool, Beat the whites of two eggs 
slightly, add one tablespoon of lemon 
juice and add to the mixture. Place 
on the range and stir constantly until 
the boiling point is reached. Remove to 
the back of the range, and let stand 
twenty minutes. Strain through a 
double thickness of cheesecloth placed 
over a fine wire strainer. The green 
butter now demands attention: Mix one 
hard boiled egg yolk, two tablespoons 
of butter, one sprig of parsley, one 
sprig of tarragon, one small shallot, 
finely chopped, one-half teaspoon of an- 
chovy and one teaspoon each of chopped 
eapers and gherkins. Pound in a mortar, 
season with salt and paprika, color with 
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leaf green, and force through a sieve. 
With the aspie and green butter at hand, 
stuffed olives in aspic are a near realiza- 
tion. Stone olives and fill them with 
green butter. Place very small tin 
molds in a pan of finely crushed ice 
and put a spoonful of aspic in each; 
when nearly set, place a stuffed olive in 
each, then fill molds gradually with 
aspic, between the additions, allowing 
the jelly to become set. There will be 
no difficulty in keeping the olives in the 
desired positions if they are balanced by 
means of small wooden skewers. Chill, 
remove to cireular thin slices of liver 
sausage, and garnish with green butter, 
forced through a pastry bag and tube, 
and yolks of hard boiled eggs forced 
through a strainer. 


Turkey Roast and Turkey Braised 


By Patty Cake 


“Turkey roast is turkey lost, 

Turkey boiled is turkey spoiled, 

But for turkey braised the Lord be 
praised.” 


It would be hard to convince the 
average American housewife that turkey 
can be appetizingly cooked other than 
roasted, but if the butcher sends to ber 
a bird of many days she will find that 
the gentleman above quoted knew where- 
of he spoke when he so enthusiastically 
indorsed braising. 

Braised Turkey 

Wipe and-clean well a. small, plump 
turkey; singe with burning alcohol, 
break and remove the breast bone and 
fill the breast with any preferred force- 
meat; sew up the skin and truss as for 
an entree. With slices of fat pork line 
a braiser just sufficiently large to hold 
the turkey; fill half full with mirepoix 
stock and let come to a boil. Now cover 
the turkey with a heavy buttered paper 
and cook for two hours in the stock, with 
the braiser well covered. Remove the 
turkey to an open roasting pan, place 
in a rather slow oven and cook two hours 
longer, if necessary, to insure tenderness, 
basting frequently with butter. Serve 
on an oval of rice, and garnish with 
cooked cauliflower, mushrooms, celery 
and carrots braised and glazed. 
Mirepoix 

This is a cooking liquid for fish or 
meat, and is made as follows: Put into 
a@ saucepan one cup of dried salt pork, 


half a cup of fresh butter, a ham bone, 
and scraps of roast veal if at hand, a 
cup of chopped carrots, half a cup of 
chopped onions, two or three cloves, a 
blade of mace, a bay leaf, a stalk of 
celery, parsley root and sprigs of thyme 
and basil. Moisten with two quarts of 
white stock after the vegetables have 
fried a light brown, and let simmer for 
two hours; strain by rubbing forcibly 
through a sieve, adding, if liked, a pint 
of Madeira and a pint of Rhine wine. 
Pour into a jar and set in a cool place 
for future use. 
Braised Turkey with Noodles 

After the turkey is prepared for dress- 
ing, truss it with the legs turned in, rub 
it with pepper and salt, dredge with 
flour and fry a light brown on all sides 
in hot butter; then pour in three pints 
of well seasoned broth, adding two 
onions, a tablespoon of chopped celery, 
a teaspoon of poultry seasoning, a tiny 
piece of red pepper and two cloves; cover 
tightly, place in a moderate oven and 
cook slowly and steadily until tender. 
Remove to a hot platter and place in 
the warming oven while the gravy is 
being reduced to a demi-glaze by rapid 
boiling. Add a cup of rich tomato sauce 
and serve in a bowl apart. Surround 
the turkey with a border of noodles over 
which has been poured a sauce of Par- 
mesan and butter made as follows: Melt 
half a cup of butter, add a tablespoon 
of grated Parmesan, the juice of half a 
lemon, a teaspoon of grated lemon zest, 
and pepper and salt to taste. 
Roast Turkey with Chipolata Garnish 

Prepare a tender young turkey for 
roasting. Shell and blanch six dozen 
chestnuts, and boil with half a teaspoon 
of salt, a tablespoon of butter and a tiny 
pinch of nutmeg until tender; drain, put 
through a vegetable press, add two table- 
spoons of butter, a dash of white pepper 
and moisten slightly with cream. Fill 
the body of the turkey, place it in an 
enameled roasting pan, pour in cider to 
the depth of an inch, add two tablespoons 
of butter, and roast in a hot oven, bast- 
ing frequently; replace the cider as it 
evaporates. When cooked place on a hot 
platter, arranging the garnish around it. 
Chipolata Garnish 

Cut in small, even-sized pieces, par- 
boiled carrots, turnips, chestnuts, canned 
mushrooms, and tiny sausages. Cover 
with consomme, flavoring it with sherry 
if that is liked, and cook until done, 
seasoning to taste with salt and pepper. 
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Bre’r Rabbit on the Table 


By Mary Foster Snider 


In this country a certain prejudice 
exists against the flesh of rabbit, yet 
often the very persons who have such 
strong objections to the rabbit as an 
article of food have been known to de- 
velop a pronounced fondness for its more 
aristocratic relative, the Belgian hare, 
though the flesh of the two is much 
alike. 

A rabbit should be very carefully pre- 
pared for cooking. After it is skinned 
and dressed it should be well washed 
through several waters and if to be 
roasted or fried should be thoroughly 
dried with a clean towel. 

Rabbit Fricassee 


Cut the prepared rabbit in pieces for 
serving; cover with boiling water, add a 
heaping teaspoon of salt, half a_salt- 
spoon of white pepper and two ounces 
of butter. Simmer tor one hour or until 
the meat is perfectly tender, and the 
water reduced to about a pint. Put the 
rabbit on toast in a ‘hot entree dish. 
Strain the liquor, add to it one cup of 
cream or rich milk, heat again and 
thicken with one tablespoon of butter 
and two tablespoons of flour. Season 
with salt and pepper and add a half 
teaspoon of celery salt and one teaspoon 
of lemon juice. Beat one egg, and pour 
the sauce (when sufficiently cooked) 
slowly on it, stirring all the time. Then 
pour it over the rabbit and serve in a 
hot dish. 

Roast Rabbit 

Stuff the prepared rabbit with a 
highly seasoned bread and onion force- 
meat; season it with salt and pepper, and 
rub all over with a coating made of one- 
half eup of butter rubbed smooth with 
one-half cup of flour. Put into a baking 
pan, pour in a pint of boiling water, and 
cook in a hot oven until tender and 
richly browned, basting it frequently 
with the dripping in the pan. Serve 
with brown gravy and currant jelly. 


Rabbit a la Creole 


Skin, wash and joint a young rabbit. 
Put it into a saucepan with two slices 
of onion, a blade of mace, a root of 
celery, half a dozen peppercorns and one 
teaspoon of salt. Cover with good stock, 
and let simmer very gently until the 
meat is done. Then arrange the pieces 
on a heated platter, garnish with fried 
celery and parsley and cover the meat 
with sauce supreme. 
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Rabbit Cutlets 

Cut the limbs of the prepared rabbit 
into cutlets, and soak in cold salted 
water for an hour. Wipe dry, season, egg 
and bread crumb each cutlet, and fry 
in deep fat till brown and _ tender. 
Arrange the cutlets on a heated platter, 
pour around them a rich brown gravy 
flavored with tomato, and serve with 
them walnut catsup. 
Jugged Rabbit 

Cut the dressed rabbit into nice pieces, 
dredge with flour and fry to a_ nice 
brown. Have ready one and one-half 
pints of beef stock thickened with a lit- 
tle flour, and put it into a jar with an 
onion stuck with six cloves, a lemon 
peeled and cut in halves (all the white 
skin and seeds removed), pepper and salt 
to taste, a dash of cayenne and the 
pieces of fried rabbit. Cover the jar 
tightly, put it up to the neck in a kettle 
of boiling water, and let it stew gently 
until the meat is quite tender; keep the 
water steadily boiling. Serve with force- 
meat balls and currant jelly. 
Spiced Rabbit 

Joint the prepared rabbit and soak it 
in cold salted water for one hour. Then 
drain, pour vinegar over it, and let it 
remain over night. In the morning put 
four tablespoons of butter in a stewpan, 
add a sliced onion, a dozen peppercorns, 
a bay leaf, four cloves and a stalk of 
celery. Lay the pieces of rabbit on this, 
seasoning to taste with salt and pepper, 
and adding a cup of the vinegar in which 
the meat was soaked and sufficient boil- 
ing water to cover. Stew until very 
tender. When done rub together two 
tablespoons each of butter and flour, and 
add it to the gravy, with more seasoning 
if liked. 
Panned Rabbit 

Dress a fat young rabbit, lay it on a 
board, and with a cleaver flatten it out. 
Place it in a baking pan, breast side 
down, spread with butter, season with 
salt and pepper, and bake for an hour in 
a quick oven, basting frequently with 
hot water and butter. Serve with 
tomato sauce and brown gravy. 
Rabbit Pie 

Cut the dressed rabbit into small 
pieces and let lie in cold salted water for 
one hour. Drain and cook in boiling 
water nearly to cover until perfectly 
tender, adding a bay leaf, half a dozen 
peppercorns, a sliced onion and a stalk 
of celery. When done remove the rabbit. 
strain the liquor, add to it one cup of 
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eream or rich miik, ani thicken with 
two tablespoons of flour rubbed smooth 
in two tablespoons of butter. Add more 
seasoning if necessary. Remove the 
bones from the meat and arrange the 
latter in a deep pie dish, seasoning each 
layer lightly with salt, white pepper 
and a very little walnut catsup. Pour 
over the thickened gravy, and when quite 
cold cover with a rather thick layer 
of rich paste. Cut an incision in the 
center to allow the steam to escape, and 
bake in a hot oven. 


Boiled Dinner de Luxe 
By Serena 


The day before you want your “din- 
ner,” put four pounds of fancy brisket 
corned beef into a large granite kettle 
with plenty of boiling water, and simmer 
six or eight hours; it should be very 
tender. Remove the meat, and set the 
kettle where it will be cold. In the 
morning, skim off the fat, which will be 
hard and white and will make the very 
best “drippings.” Return the kettle to 
the stove and heat gradually. Wash four 
beets and boil in plenty of fresh water 
for four hours (if they are not done 
then, they never will be). 

Wash and scrape four carrots and put 
whole into the pot liquor, together with 
one large turnip pared and sliced, three 
or four sweet apples and one or two pears 
(not pared) if you have them. Remove 
each vegetable as it is done and place 
on a big platter kept hot on the stove. 
An hour before you want your dinner, 
add to the pot one small cabbage, which 
has been soaked in salted water, and, 
half an hour later, four whole pars- 
nips, five or six white potatoes (pared) 
and three or four pared sweet potatoes. 
Return the meat to the pot about fifteen 
minutes before serving. Serve the cab- 
bage, which will need no additional 
seasoning, in a dish by itself, but all 
the rest on the one big platter, the meat 
in the center, the turnip slices, round 
whole beets, sweet and white potatoes, 
apples and pears artistically arranged 
around it, and the carrots and parsnips 
(skinned after cooking) upright at each 
end, or leaning over the meat, tentwise. 
The cabbage is a “side,” while the rest 
of the dinner is to be piled generously 
upon the plates. The pot liquor, served 
in a butter boat, is liked by some, 
instead of butter, for the potatoes. A 
light dessert is recommended. 
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A New York Dinner 


By L. H. L. 


Among the downtown restaurants 
in New York is one which is in favor 
for some especially good things. That 
it is perfectly clean and respectable and 
attractive for women as well as men is 
not the least of these good features. 
Hlere is a menu that was served by the 
manager, who said when a well-known 
patron asked for a choice dinner for a 
party of six: “Leave it to me.” 

This menu, which sounds simple 
enough, was, nevertheless, a masterpiece 
of the art of cookery and service. It 
began with oysters on the shell, with a 
glass of delicious sauce in the middle 
(not all catsup like the usual mixture 
hotels offer), followed by a mutton 
broth, rich and wholesome. Then came 
the gem of the feast, finnan haddie a la 
——, the name of the restaurant. Next, 
grilled sweetbreads on toast, browned 
potatoes and creamed asparagus tips. 
Then one chicken squab for each, 
stuffed with bread and truffles, and with 
it a lettuce and grape fruit salad with 
French dressing. The sweet finish in 
punch glasses was Lalla Rookh cream 
with little cakes. For the dessert there 
was Camembert cheese, toasted biscuit, 
coffee and hothouse fruit. 

The special dish for which the restau- 
rant is noted is the finnan haddie. Here 
is my analysis of it, although it will 
probably fall far short of the original. 
Our readers must know that the origi- 
nator of any special concoction in food 
guards his secret tenaciously. These 
secrets are the chef's stock in trade. IL 
should steam the haddie in milk for an 
hour but not let the milk boil for an 
instant. I should then pick it into 
small pieces—a mouthful size—then | 
should add to these pieces a sauce made 
of cream and egg yolks and butter. <A 
haddie needs to be made very rich be- 
cause it is a poor thing of itself. I 
should then be generous with paprika 
and stingy with salt. I should add a 
moderate amount of shredded green 
pepper and red pepper dice both cooked 
tender, and at the last moment some 
fresh mushrooms stewed in butter, and 
serve it in large spoonfuls with lots of 
sauce, on separate plates, with a triangle 
of puff paste to set it off. 


I Use a wooden toothpick for testing 
‘“akes, ete. It answers the same purpose 
as a broom straw and is cleaner. L. 
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Meals fo 
r November Luncheon 
By Helen S, Willard beans Chipped 
rown yread yee in cream 
Especial attention is draw Pickles _, Sauce 
legumes as foods f ; n to the Apple snow Fried potatoe 
oods for winter diet; thei Raisin ‘cookies 
nutritive qualities are little 
in this country as com ] appreciated C Tapioca soup ee 
countries, and they with foreign with veal | Baked 
sibilities for palatable dishe many poe potatoes sauce 
ap ation foe some houschold s e whipped cream Chocolate pie with 
large families lef seholds. In meringue 
dishes will eft-overs from some TURSDAY, NOV 7 
to form the Breakfast | SATURDAY, NOV 
without s Grapes Bre 
mentary dishes. Recipes f supple- oan ape 3 akfast 
i dle _ Recipes for some of —, vith cream Baked bananas 
e things mentioned will be f : Teaned ——— Cereal with cream 
this and recent issues of G ound in ec “wg bread Twi Potato omelet 
KEEPING and i Hovusr- win mountain muffins 
Book. Otl in the Everyday Cook | 
any of tl rers may be found in almost Veal croquettes | Luncheon 
faked quinces *otato straws 
WEDNESDAY, NOV 1 
Bienes Dinner ne whip 
re i 
on Soup noodles Beef Pea soup | Dinner 
irapes | ‘oubien beef stew with dump- | Onion s 
< with cream Baked potatoes G lings Breaded 
Scrambled wlth Broiled turnips Cauliflower au 
Whol ninced meat _ pple suct pudding yrange ig Riced potatoes 
‘offee 
split peas | Cereal Breakfast | 
routons *real with cream and tewed prunes ears 
Duteh apple dates and Cereal with cream ereal with cream 
ocoa Egg vermicelli Minced — warmed in white 
Coffee Oatmeal muffins Coffee) Corn bread Coffee 
cassero 
Riced Luncheon Luacheon | 
oy chicory Fish timbales p Bean rabbit R Veal soup 
ruit snow Fried potatoes ns arker House rolls Cauli oast chicken 
Coffee Stuffed pears Fig pudding Tea au gratin 
1aze 
THURSDAY Dinner Dinner 
2 Mock bisque Barley | Dressed lettuc 
Breakfast Ilamburg loaf an Frozen rice idi 
Bak Browne = Peas ed mutton with | : pudding 
ye sweet potatocs sauce | Coffee 
with cream coanut custard toiled potatoes Supper 
jacon with catsup Coffee Stewed celery Devi 
gravy | Grape surprise "Coff cl deviled shrimps 
Sally Lunn SUNDAY, NOV 5 hocolate | cream cake 
Coffee Breakfast THURSDAY, NOV g | Tea 
as M 
Luncheon _ Baked apples Breakfast ONDAY, NOV 13 
Warmed-over meat in Cereal with cream Cc Oranges | Breakfast 
timbales Fried smelts with cream ‘ Grapes 
Quince tarts bier potatoes ed eggs with cream p Cereal with cream 
Dinner offee} Whol | oached eggs on toast 
: Di e wheat muffins Whole wheat muffins 
ore 
lamb chops | ane soup L 
sweet potatoes | R; et roast Peas] Lentil on uncheon 
beans Cel iced potatoes sentil puree with bacon | and cheese Toast 
vemon pic elery and nut. salad * Croutons | Steamed graham pud 
Coffee Quince parfait B: Pickles } ding, hard sauce 
‘offee taked Indian | Tea 
FRIDAY, NOV 3 Supper Dinner | Di 
inner 
Breakfast Creamed Cele “auli 
oysters elery soup 2 _ Cauliflower 
Bananas Pineapple and nut sala Ragout of mutton with | Chicken in 
with cream Cake Frencl fried potatoes 
iver and bac 1 fried potat Spinach in 
Rice muffins Coffee MONDAY, NOV 6 Macaroon whip 
FRIDAY, NOV to TUESDAY, NOV 14 
with rice Breakfast Breakfast 
whipped cream Potato cakes s reat with cream Minced yo 
Tea Graham gems Scrambled eggs with ed chicken cn 
Coffee Pei minced meat | Fri toast 
ain muffins Coffee! 
Coffee 
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Luncheon 
Clam chowder 
Crisped crackers 
Date puffs 
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Luncheon 


| Escalloped halibut 
| Fried sweet potatoes 


Cocoa Cider jelly with whipped 
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Luncheon 
Tomato rabbit 


Dinner 


Date and nut bread Tea 
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| Supper 

Eggs with anchovy 

| Fruit salad 
Chocolate marshmallow 


‘ cream cake 
Dinner | ' Cream Of celery soun Tea 
Cream of spinach soup| Dinner Stuffed beefsteak | 
Beef a la mode Soiled ham Boiled potatoes MONDAY. NOV 27 
Boiled potatoes Boiled potatoes Vegetable oysters 
Quince meringue Escalloped cabbage Brown Betty Coffee Breakfast 
Coffee Prune pie Baked bananas 
Coffee THURSDAY, NOV 23 Cereal with cream 
WEDNESDAY, NOV 15 SUNDAY, NOV 19 Breakfast | Bacon — ayes eggs 
Breakfast Bananas Ric 
ce mufiins offe 
Apples Breakfast Cereal with cream Coles 
Cereal with cream | Oranges Meat warmed in gravy Luncheon 
Vegetable hash | a with sone Plain muffins Coffee} Eggplant with meat 
‘offe am ome 
Rye muffins Coffee, Fried Luncheon 
| atoes Sclairs 
Luncheon Popovers Coffee] Oyster | with meat Di 
Potato chowder balls 
Deviled eggs Rolls Rolls Preserves Cocoa Vermicelli_ soup 
Hot waffles with maple _ Oysters Dinner Rabbit pie 
syrup Crown of lamb 4s ' Riced potatoes 
Tea Lima _ beans Chicken pot pie Creamed colons 
Srowned sweet potatoes Riced potatoes Bread and butter pud- 
Dinner Grape jelly Radish salad] Baked squash ding 
Warmedtover beef Cranberry frappe Chocolate blancmange Coffee 
Buttered parsnips Coffee Coffee 
Potato custards _ Supper FRIDAY, NOV 24 TUESDAY, NOV 28 
| Ham on the Breakfast Breakfast 
: Coffee Orange sandwiches ‘Tea Oranges Cereal 
| Cereal with cream cream 
THURSDAY,NOV 16 =yoNDAY. NOV 20_ | vermicelli Toast sauce 
Breakfast Breakfast Cotes Graham popovers Coffee 
Baked bananas Baked apples Luncheon 
Cereal with cream Cereal with cream Chicken croquettes =e : 
Potato codfish Eee bird’s nest Creamed potatoes | Rabbit Potato salad 
omele lellied apples Molasses cookies Tea 
melet Coff Graham gems Coffee appics 
Popovers offee Dinner 
Luncheon Oyster plant soup Clear soup 
Meat salad Broiled fish _ Broiled ham 
Potato chips Pancakes rolled with Latticed potatoes Escalloped cabbage 
German toast jelly Creamed onions Fried potatoes 
Fruit sauce Celery jelly salad with Apple charlotte 
Di Dinner nuts . 
Lima bean soup Squash _ pie Cofice WEDNESDAY, NOV 29 
cal 10a Lamb with peas 
Baked corn Stuffed SATURDAY, NOV 25 Breakfast 
Escalloped potatoes Celery kf ; Grapes 
Chocolate whip Ye Breakfast Cereal with cream 
: Delmonico pudding 
Coffee Coffee Baked pears Ham with scrambled 
Cereal with cream eggs 
Scrambled eggs with Plain muffins Coffee 
FRIDAY NOV 17 TUESDAY, NOV 21 minced chicken L h 
Breakfast Breakfast Corn bread Coffee 
Pears Pears Luncheon 
. Cereal with cream Cereal with cream Cucumbers and lettuce 


Corn oysters 
Whole wheat muffins 
“offee 
Luncheon 
Sliced veal loaf 


French fried potatoes | 


Apple sweet 
Dinner 
Alphabet soup 


Halibut with lemon 
sauce 


Potato and ham cakes 
One-egg muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Escalloped oysters 
Rolls 
Celery 
Cider apple sauce 
Plain cake Cocoa 
Dinner 
Barley broth 


Boiled potatoes Beets} Veal stew with tomato 


Cabbage salad 
Custard pudding 
“offee 


SATURDAY, NOV 18 


Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs with 
minced meat 
Corn meal muffins 
Coffee 


sauce 
Riced potatoes 
Baked onions 
Tapioca with quinces 
Coffee 
WEDNESDAY NOV 22 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 


Minced veal on toast 
Oatmeal muffins Coffee 


Fish chowder 
Crisped crackers 
Cheese souffle 
Suet pudding Tea 


Dinner 
Beef olives 
Baked succotash 
Fried sweet potatoes 
Fruit snowballs Coffee 


SUNDAY, NOV 26 


Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Fried scallops 
Creamed potatoes 
Plain muffins Coffee 


D‘aner 
Clear soup 
roiled steak 
Rice croquettes 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
Fried eggplant 
Celery and nut salad 
Cafe frappe Coffee 


Stuffed prunes 


Dinner ° 
Onion soup 
Boiled beef 
Horse-radish sauce 
Escalloped potatoes 
Buttered parsnips 
Peppers 
Orange trifle Coffee 


THURSDAY, NOV 30 


Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Potato omelet with 
green peppers 
Popovers Coffee 


Dinner 


Oyster cocktail 
Anchovy sandwiches 
Mock bisque 
Roast turkey 
Giblet gravy 
Cranberry jelly 
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Browned potatoes Raisins Fruit Bonbons 
Puree of weer Coffee 
Baked squash “eler 
salad Supper 
Mince pie Lemon pie Sauted cheese sand- 
Pumpkin pic wiches 
“heese Olives 
Maple mousse Stutied dates 
Small cakes Nuts; Cake Tea 


Menu Recipes 
Apple Sweet 
Wash half a dozen good sized apples 
and slice thinly, leaving the skins on. 
Soak in strong salt water about five 
minutes, then put them into a frying 
pan in which a teaspoon of butter has 
been melted. Let them cook covered for 
twelve minutes, then take the cover off 
and stir in two tablespoons of sugar. 
Let them fry until they are quite brown, 
stirring frequently to keep them from 
adhering. Frances Bowman. 
Haricot Beans 
Put a pint of washed beans in a five- 
pound flour bag that is perfectly clean 
and let them lie all night in-a saucepan 
containing two quarts of cold water. 
The next morning simmer over a slow 
fire three hours; lift out the bag into 
a colander; untie the string and turn 
the beans into a frying pan with a 
tablespoon of butter, a gill of cream and 
a very little finely minced parsley; 
season to taste with salt and pepper and 
shake over the fire until hot. HL A. C. 
Cheese Fondue with Rice 
Place in the doub!e boiler one teaspoon 
of butter, one cup of rich milk and one 
and one-half cups of cooked rice. When 
hot, add to this one cup of cheese, cut 
small, and cook, stirring occasionally, 
until smooth. Season with sait and 
cayenne. Stir in two well beaten eggs 
and serve at once on hot buttered toast. 
Coupien 
This is a French dish of which T am 
very fond. It can be made with anv fish 
that will not break up a great deal. I 
have used crabs also. First, in butter, 
drippings or olive oil, fry one large 
onion golden brown. Then add to this 
one can of tomatoes, season with salt and 
red pepper till quite “hot”; add also a 
few cloves and bay leaves and a little 
water. In this simmer the fish, about 
two pounds, slowly. When almost done 
add the juice of a lemon and a pint of 
‘peas. M. M. 
Orange Sandwiches 


Grate the rind from large oranges 


and mix with powdered sugar. Carefully 
eut the 


remove the white skin, and 
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oranges crosswise in slices about half an 
inch thick. Spread one of the slices 
with grape jelly and lay another on top 
of it, sandwich fashion. Cut through 
the sandwich in several directions, with 
a knife sharp enough not to disturb the 
position of the slices. Then spread the 
top with jelly and sprinkle with the 
prepared sugar and rind leaves. R. M. C. 


The Thanksgiving Dinner 
By H. S. W. 


The housekeeper must study simplic- 
ity of matter and form, in order to insure 
success and not to exhaust her energy 
in the preparation of the meal, only to 
be tired .and dull when it comes to en- 
tertaining; doubtless, too, she guards 
against extravagance. 

We may assume that there will be a 
party of six at the table, and the menu 
printed on Page 571 will be followed: 
Beginning with the oyster cocktail, the 
hostess will need, if she serves the 
oysters whole, four small ones for each 
person; if they are to be chopped, one 


pint. These she serves in small glasses, 
or in lemon or grape fruit cups. She 
may accompany them with a_horse- 


radish sauce. If she be more ambitious 
she will follow the directions on Page 557 
for oyster cocktail sauce. Otherwise the 
cocktail may be served well chilled with 
simply a piece of lemon. Accompanying 
there may be plain wafers, brown bread 
sandwiches, or either of these spread with 
anchovy paste. 
Mock Bisque 

If the hostess has made mock bisque 
a few times beforehand, she will feel 
secure in her ability to set one before 
her guests uncurdled. To prepare this 
she will cook one-half can of tomatoes 
with salt, pepper and bits of onion, celery 
and a bay leaf, until well stewed, adding 
a pinch of sugar and also one of soda. 
She will thicken one quart of milk with 
two tablespoons each of butter and flour 
and after this is thoroughly cooked pour 
it into the soup tureen and to it add 
the strained tomato, stirring vigorously. 
The mixing, however, must be done oniy 
at the last moment and in the manner 
described, with both liquids very hot. 
It is optional now to add one cup ot 
hot cream to enrich this soup. It may 
be served with small oyster crackers. 

For the turkey, should she happen to 
have a tough one, the recipe on another 
page of this issue for braised turkey 
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may be followed. If it is tender and 
she wishes to roast it, and for this lacks 
one of the double bakers to which good 
eooks are so partial, a Massachusetts 
housekeeper suggests that she may en- 
velop the bird in a plain piece of brown 
paper covered on the outside with a 
paste made of rye flour and water; the 
roast will then need no basting, which 
is a troublesome thing for a novice to 
remember to do. An Ohio lady recom- 
mends that the bird be first rubbed both 
inside and out with a tiny bit of ginger, 
both for the improved flavor and tender- 
ness. Many foreigners rub birds to be 
roasted with olive oil both inside and 
out. 

Dry Stuffing 

Tf our young housekeeper prefers to 
retain the old custom of stufting a 
turkey rather than adhere to the newer 
one of omitting this, she might use the 
following dry dressing: Fry a small 
onion, chopped, to a golden brown in a 
little butter or poultry fat of some sort. 
Into this crumb a medium sized loaf of 
bread somewhat stale, season with salt, 
white pepper, cayenne, a little sweet 
marjoram or chopped celery, if preferred. 
Stuff this into the turkey, sew it up, and 
as much as possible roast with breast 
downward in the pan to have this plump 
and juicy. The giblets she will boil 
meanwhile and after chopping use them 
and the juice in which they cooked for 
making a gravy, together with as much 
flour as the residue in the roasting pan 
will take up. 

Instead of serving both browned 
potatoes and chestnut puree, the hostess 
may simplify the menu by serving only 
sweet potetoes. A good southern house- 
keeper recommends that these be neither 
boiled nor serv@d in hard baked skins. 
Instead, she bakes them early and when 
cooked, maybe an hour before dinner is 
served, places them on the hearth and 
lets them steam until the skin is soft 
and easily removed. Then she reheats 

them in the oven without letting them 
brown and they come to the table piping 
hot. 

The celery may be curled, for which 
incisions are made in the ends of short 
pieces of the stalk and after being in 
ice water the little divisions curl up. 
For feathered celery directions are given 
on Page 559. 

The puree of chestnuts, browned pota- 
toes and baked squash need no elucidation 
either for their preparation or serving, 
nor does cranberry jelly, as every cook 
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book contains the necessary directions. 
Should our hostess prefer to simplify 
the jelly into eranberry sauce she will 
find the following recipe most excellent: 
Cranberry Sauce 

Allow a pint of boiling water and. an 
equal amount of sugar to each quart 
of berries. Do not cook more than one 
quart at a time. Let the sugar and 
water boil together for a moment or two 
in an earthenware kettle, put in the 
berries and let them stand closely 
covered on the back of the stove for 
about five minutes, without boiling; 
then move to the front of the stove and 
let them boil for tive minutes, remove 
the kettle from the stove and let the 
sauce remain covered until cold. 

The lettuce for the salad can be picked 
apart early, washed and laid in a square 
of muslin or cheesecloth on top of the 
ice so that it is ready to be combined 
with the pineapple and dressing at any 
moment. especially dainty pine- 
apple salad a Chicago hostess made by 
rolling the chunks of pineapple in 
chopped walnut meats until they were 
pertectly covered, then she served them 
on lettuce with a sprinkling of dressing. 

Pies may appear on the table in 
endless variety. The real mince pie may 
be replaced by the more digestible mince 
mentioned on Page 577 of this issue. 
There seems to be no excuse for serving 
an indigestible one when a more whole- 
some one tastes as good. 

Pumpkin Pie 

An easy way to prepare pumpkin pie, 
writes an Iowa householder, is to pare 
the pumpkin, cut it in pieces, then grate 
fine, put in a thin muslin bag to drain, 
then use the same as you would cooked 
pumpkin, 

Persimmon Pudding 

The Thanksgiving dinner will not 
be complete for some of our southern 
friends without a persimmon pudding, 
and following is a vouched-for recipe: 
Rub through a colander enough persim- 
mons (about a quart) to make a cup of 
pulp. Add one-half cup of sweet milk, 
a pinch of salt, one tablespoon of melted 
butter, one cup of sugar, one-fourth tea- 
spoon of ground cinnamon, one teaspoon 
of vanilla, two teaspoons of soda and one 
cup of flour. Beat well and pour into a 
granite sauce dish, and set in another 
covered vessel containing water. Bake in 
a moderate oven one hour. It will be 
very dark when done. Serve hot or cold 
with cream. 
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Has the housewife ever set out 
to serve a feast to a large com- 
pany of persons, with the aim of 
making every course and every 
dish appeal to each and every 
guest? Endeavoring, in other 
words, to have no dish whatever 
which any guest should leave 
untouched ? 

Somebody, I wager, balked at 
the cranberry sauce, or the mince 
pie, and even the white meat of 
the turkey found an inhospitable 
plate somewhere. And the menu 
lacked character, after all, with- 
out onions or pumpkin pie or 
any homely staple which might 
alienate some fastidious modern. 


ff there is an editor who has 
achieved the miracle of pleasing 
every one of thousands of readers 
with every page of his magazine 
I have yet to learn of him. I 
have seen the task tried, but give 
me Jonathan Edwards’ sermons 
or the integral calculus in place 
of the periodical thus produced. 
Such grapes are too sour for any 
editor who ever lived or ever will. 

Every guest at our G H board 
ought, however, to get a square 
meal each month, insomuch that 
she or he will come again and 
again, and the steward wants to 
know which of the dishes are the 
favorites, and which the least 
popular. ‘‘Let your victuals stop 
your mouth” is not the etiquette 
of this table: the succeeding 
meals will be the better for frank 
expression. At a stag party once 
upon a time, at which I was the 
host, Tom wanted to know why 
I didn’t serve more petits pois at 
a “help,”’ Dick thought the meat 
might have been doled out more 
impartially, and Harry was not 
slow to back up for “more.” 
This facilitated my task; and now 
that I have more than a million 
guests around the Goop HousE- 
KEEPING table, I want’ the 
womenfolk to be equally out- 
spoken with the men, and give 
us a hearty chorus of what they 
want and don't want. 

Apropos the men: I have de- 
vised a department, after years of 
study, which I confidently expect 
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will be new and different and 
just what I wanted for our G H 
men and boys. It will be intro- 
duced in one of the winter num- 
bers, 1906, and will, I promise, 
interest the women and girls, be- 
cause it will involve them also. 
What phase of human life doesn't 
involve them, for that matter ?— 
bless their hearts! 

Other pet plans must await the 
New Year, these holiday issues 
are so packed with the things of 
the season. I wish I dared dis- 
close them now. As regularly as 
the autumn comes around, the 
“trade’’ wants to know about 
what we are going to have and 
do during the year to come. 
What is an editor to do? “Give 
away’’ his most ambitious proj- 
ects, his most novel ideas, far in 
advance? Or set out in his show 
window some respectable goods 
with a flaming placard that these 
represent the hight of his am- 
bition for a new year in which 
previous achievements are to be 
left behind? I give our readers 
credit for gauging our future per- 
formance not by a few pages of 
preliminary announcements’ but 
by the steady forward movement 
of the magazine. Our files of 
1905, beside those of 1904, seem 
to me almost prospectus enough 
for 1906. Nevertheless, next month 
we shall give an idea of the 
range and character of the new 
plans, which are so full of prom- 
ise that enthusiasm will give 
caution and self-restraint some 
good exercise. 


One phase of our work we can 
talk about in advance is our new 
books. I have not spoken hitherto 
of the Needlework Annual, which 
will be the finest thing of the 


kind ever gotten out in this 
country. We wanted ‘“‘the best 
yet’”’ and we have produced it. 


There is not space in the maga- 
zine ‘for as great a variety of de- 
signs as our readers desire. The 
Needlework Annual constitutes a 
supplement which “lets the 
Editor out,”’ so to speak; enables 
him to refer his readers to the 
book and devote the magazine 
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space to subjects which are all 
too many and too crowded already. 
Then the Discovery Book, No 1, 
containing 300 pages of the pick 
of our Discovery paragraphs of 
the past five years, carefully 
classified. And the Everyday 
Cook Book, and the Little Cook 
Book for a Little Girl, and the 
other good books. They are fully 
described elsewhere. 


An event in y publication of- 
fice is when the proofreader, poor 
man, is seized with a fit of en- 
thusiasm. A man of endurance is 
the proofreader. Beneath his 
weary eyes pass column after 
column and page after page of 
matter—magazines, books and 
sundry periodicals—in an unceas- 
ing stream, the topics varying 
with the hour and the minute, all 
the way from almanac tables to 
fiction and poetry. And so, as I 
have said, when this marvel of 
human endurance breaks out with 
enthusiasm for some _ particular 
piece of ‘“‘copy,’’ as he did the 
other day over Treasure Cottage, 
the Editor rejoices with great 
joy; he asks no surer indorsement 
of a story or article. 


“Discoverers”’ please, please 
label each and every sheet of 
“Discovery’’ copy with your name 
and address; please don’t expect 
to hear from manuscript which is 
not accomp&nied with return pos- 
tage, for the waste basket tells 
no tales; if a part of your “Dis- 
coveries’’ return to you, please 
understand that the others will 
be printed by and by; but we 
cannot write and tell in what 
month they will appear. Please 
write the word ‘‘Discoveries’’ on 
the corner of the envelope con- 
taining them, for then they will 
go straight to the “Discovery” 
Editor and you will hear from 
them the sooner. 


“T am amused,” writes a Boston 
woman, ‘‘to find men reading G H 
at the Boston public library. 
‘How thrillingly interesting the 
Discoveries are,’ sighs one liter- 
ary woman who never lets go of 
G H till she has read it from 
cover to cover.” 
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* Ata family reunion in an old country 
home I saw earried out what I thought 
was a capital idea: a sort of clearing 
house plan for disposing of old photo- 
graphs. In a_ box ,whieh had_ been 
brought from the attie was a collection 
of quaint daguerreotypes and yellow 
photographs, many of them forty or fifty 
years old. There were pictures of little 
girls in pantalets and little boys in baggy 
trousers who to-day are grandmothers 
and grandfathers, with the rosy cheeks 
grown wrinkled and the curly hair now 
gray. To many of them the little pic- 
tures were new, and of course they 
begged with eager haste for possession. 
Then somebody suggested the clearing 
house idea and all old photographs were 
returned to their owners or to sons and 
daughters who held beyond all value 
PORTRAITS of parents now gone. 
When each family returned home faded 
albums and dusty repositories were 
searched, the result an all-around ex- 
change of treasures which no money 


could buy. I. G. C. 
# A new bride has a LINEN CHEST 


with a most convenient top tray. The 
latter is half as wide as the chest and 
as it slides easily does not need lifting 
out to reach the things underneath. It 
is just the right size for towels and 
pillow slips, while sheets and other large 
pieces are kept below. L. H. Larned. 


# Canaries are very fond of green food, 
and in winter when lettuce may be 
scarce a little of their own seed planted 
in a flower pot will soon grow. The 
birds enjoy it very much, especially if 
given their liberty and allowed to pull 
the little plants for themselves. If 
BIRDS are allowed to come out of their 
cages and become acquainted with larger 
surroundings they will develop a great 
deal of individuality and become very 
companionable. I have two and give 
them their liberty for a few hours every 
day, and they are the happier and 
stronger for the exercise. They ean 
always be coaxed back to their cage by 
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offering their favorite food or hemp 
seed. Katharine L. Cuthbert. 


#T have one part of a ‘snap fastener 
sewed to the side of my POCKET- 
BOOK, and the other sewed to the inside 
of my muff. A friend suggested this to 
me, after I had laid down my muff with 
the pocketbook inside, and then picked 
up the muff without the pocketbook. E. 8. 


© A pair of cheap scissors will be found 
invaluable for kitchen use. Oysters are 
often too large for use as cocktails and 
may be eut in half. In preparing 
oranges or grape fruit, cut in half with 
a sharp knife, remove the seeds, and 
snip out the central core with scissors. 
Use them for shredding lettuce, for 
cutting parsley for creamed dishes, and 
for preparing oranges for invalids’ use, 
clipping off the skin around each section. 
Raisins and citron are easily prepared 
for eake by cutting with SCISSORS, 
also suet. Fish and poultry are easily 
cleaned with them instead of entirely 
depending on’ the dull knife of kitchen 
warfare. In fact, daily I find this 
useful tool invaluable. H. B. A. 


# A girl friend wanted to give some 
money to a charity guild, but did not 
feel that she could afford to take it out 
of her allowance. She was a good pianist 
for her age, and after some planning 
she decided to give a RECITAL. Three 
weeks before she wrote a little note to 
thirty of her intimate friends, telling 
them that she was going to give a re- 
cital for the small admission fee of ten 
cents, and that each member of the 
audience had the privilege of requesting 
her to play some piece of hers that they 
admired. During the next week all the 
requests came in, and she had two weeks 
in which to practice her program. She 
did not want to go to the expense of 
having printed programs, but instead 
eut sheets of white bristol board into 
eards, upon which she printed the names 
of the pieces and composers, and under- 
neath each the name of the person who 
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made the request. These made pretiy 
souvenirs of the evening and were very 
inexpensive. ~ When the night of the re- 
cital came, only three disappointed her, 
and out of this unique idea she realized 
nearly three dollars. M.S. L. 


© When your bottle of VASELINE 
begins to look smeary and messy, don't 
bear with it as a necessary evil, but melt 
it over in the original bottle by simp!y 
setting it on the back of the stove. Then 
if you like you can transfer it to smaller 
jars or bottles. F. B. 


# When it came to buying for the new 
home, DISHES which should be both 
economical and pretty, we solved the 
problem to. our own lasting satisfaction 
in this way: First we bought plates, 
platters, vegetable dishes and coffee cups 
and saucers of a stock pattern, showing 
a simple design in gold on white. Then 
all extra dishes, bread and butter plates, 
cereal dishes, a dear little sugar bowl 
and cream pitcher, and other accessories, 
of Japanese ware. These were very in- 
expensive, while for “best” we have a 
tea set of eggshell china, hand decorated, 
also Japanese. I advise other “begin- 
ners” to try it. L. W. J. 


Our exchange began with 
desire to earn some money. She was 
handy neither with the needle nor brush, 
nor could she be long away from home, 
on account of her mother’s precarious 
health. Many of her friends sent work 
to a woman’s exchange in a neighbor- 
ing city, which was not very profitable, 
owing to the expense for transportation. 
Forthwith the idea for a LOCAL 
EXCHANGE came to Helen. She 
announced her plans as follows: The 
exchange would be open for six weeks 
before Christmas. The registration fee 
would be one dollar, and she would keep 
ten per cent of each sale. Not only all 
kinds of marketable faneywork would 
be received, but plain and fancy aprons, 
baby clothes, hand or machine made 
underwear, and food. Everyone was 
advised not to make great quantities of 
any article, but to hold herself in readi- 
ness to fill orders. Perishable foods, 
pies, bread, cake, Maryland biscuit and 
the like, were received only on two days 
in the week. Jellies and_ preserves, 
fruit cake, ete, were to be had every day. 
The exchange proved popular, not only 
in the town itself, but in the neigh- 
boring towns as well. When the 
accounts were settled Tlelen herself had 
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made sixty dollars. Of the consignors, 
the makers of the simpler articles, plain 
underwear, simple hemstitched turn- 
overs and cuffs, and various foods had 
fared best. There were few articles to 
be returned, and those had been 
handled so carefully that they could 
still be used. Many orders had been 
left to be filled after Christmas. Helen 
discovered that the accounts must be 
kept with the most serupulous care, or 
almost irreparable confusion would 
result. She has planned this year to 
hire a room in the center of the town 
instead of holding the exchange in her 
own home. She will then solicit sub- 
scriptions for several magazines, and 
have the ageney for a good silver polish, 
and other marketable commodities. E.S. 


# A recently published COUGH REM- 
EDY deserves wider circulation. On a 
large plate place half a dozen balls of 
crumpled brown paper, the size of a 
hen’s egg. Saturate with turpentine, 
and set on the floor at the head of your 
bed. It is absolutely simple, but effect- 
ive. E. B. G. 


# Where the windows of the sleeping 
room are situated too near the bed, deli- 
cate persons often deny themselves the 


much-needed fresh air in the natural 
fear of taking 
cold. simple 


device I saw not 
long since con- 
sisted merely of 
a thin, smooth 


board the exaet 
a width and 
length of the 
window ledge 
(less the side 


strips), which 
was fastened to 
the sash edge of 
the ledge. The 
board was 
hinged perfectly flush with the sash, and 
when not in use lay flat on the ledge, 
where it was out of the way, and yet 
convenient when needed. When fresh 
air was wanted the window was raised 
the width of the board, which was then 
lifted and pushed forward to act as a 
support for the sash. Thus the window 
was opened in the middle, the current 
of air entering between the top of the 
lower sash and the bottom of the upper 
one, the bottom of the window, where 
drafts are to be most feared, being 
closed by the board. This simple draft 
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sereen may be put in place by even a 
feminine carpenter, and if varnished or 
painted to match the rest of the wood- 
work it will be scarcely noticeable when 
not in use. Of course the board may 
be as wide as desired, the greater width 
allowing a freer circulation of air, but 
when wider than the window ledge it 
will be a little more conspicuous when 
down. Maude E. Smith Hymers. 


# If the woman who wants to draw a 
eirele will abandon the old method of 
tying a string around 
a lead pencil, using 
a pin for a_ pivot, 
and substitute for the 
string strip of 
smooth, heavy paper (which will not 
stretch) she can draw “a cirele as is 
a circle.” Pan Dora. 


# People who have furnaces and very 
warm cellars do well to find out whether 
some of the unnecessary HEAT does 
not belong upstairs. Im many instances 
it will be found that the cold air box is 
too small, or else unfavorably located, 
and that it does not furnish a sufficient 
volume of cold air to drive the hot air 
upstairs where it properly belongs. F. B. 


Some years ago Goop Hovusekrepine 
published a MINCEMEAT recipe which 
winter after winter has been used in our 
house. It contains no meat fiber or meat 
liquor and is put up without cooking. 
It has two signal advantages, it is so 
easy to prepare. Then, it retains the fine 
fruity flavor of all its ingredients. The 
other day a doctor friend of ours, who 
is a crank on the food question, dropped 
in for dinner unheralded and there was 
no dessert except mince pie, which I 
knew he held in holy horror. When he 
declined dessert my little daughter, 
irrepressible as every youngster is when 
she ought not to be, put in her verdict: 
“It won’t hurt you,” she volunteered, 
“it’s nothing but mock mince.” That 
aroused his curiosity and the doctor 
began to ask questions. I sent to the 
kitchen for the recipe. He seanned it 
with interest, then asked for pie. “That 
recipe ought to be scattered broadeast,” 
was his verdict. “The harmful proper- 
ties of mincemeat lie in the amount of 
beef and meat liquor it contains, some- 
thing not at all suited for topping off a 
generous meal. A thin layer of this 
fruity mixture between tender crusts 
could be digested by anyone but a dys- 
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peptic and—I'll confess—it is alluringly 
good.” I. G. C. 

&® The recipe referred to reads: “Take 
two pounds of finely chopped suet, four 
pounds of grated bread crumbs, four 
pounds of currants, four pounds of 
raisins, five pounds of brown sugar, one 
and one-half pounds of peel, lemon, 
orange and citron, six pounds of apple, 
waekadl after being chopped, two table- 
spoons of cinnamon, two tablespoons of 
cloves, one tablespoon of mace, one table- 
spoon of salt and two quarts of boiled 
cider.” The ingredients are blended 
without being boiled; put away in jars 
set in a cool place, this mince will keep 
all winter. Editor. 


# My little boy’s wash SUITS of galatea 
and pique are warm enough for him to 
wear all winter in our well-heated house 
over long-sleeved underwear. I pur- 
chased a pair of blue corduroy trousers, 
two sizes larger than he wears, and when 
he is going out I put these on over his 
bloomers, buttoning the band to the 
saine buttons on his waist. Of course 
they are longer than his bloomers, so I 
let them hang straight and button his 
velvet leggins over them. With his 
heavy coat, which comes to the top of 
his leggins, he is well covered and the 
trousers do not show at all. When he 
comes in, they are removed with the rest 
of his outdoor garments and he is dressed 
suitably for home. E. K. B. 


® Sarah was a perfect little SLAVEY at 
home—waited on everybody, did the hard 
work and unpleasant things neglected 
by others, was always unselfish, thinking 
of others, and staying at home that her 
brothers and sisters might be off on a 
good time. She married and now pur- 
sues the same policy in her own home— 
never has time to go out with her hus- 
band, but is growing old fast; yet is 
happy in her way. Her sister Molly was 
just the opposite, lent a helping hand so 
seldom the family were flattered when 
she did do anything. She married, is 
raising a fine family, makes them help 
about the house, is not overnice in her 
housekeeping, feels young and_ looks 
pretty, and keeps her husband interested 
and in love. She is happy too. The 
“discovery” in this paragraph is that 
these two examples both contain things 
to be imitated and avoided by girls and 
women. To be just to one’s self, yet 
reasonably considerate of others, to keep 
well and young and happy, to retain the 
love of husband and family—it takes a 
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series of discoveries in the ever-interest- 
ing experiences of life for a woman to 


do this. L. V. K. M. 


# After various experiments in_ bal- 
ancing vessels of water on the radiator, 
to remedy the dry 
air of steam- 
heated flat, we 
originated the fol- 
lowing device, 
which was worked 
out by metal 
worker: It is a 
sheet iron, boxlike affair with one-eighth- 
inch perforations in the bottom (which 
becomes the top when the box is inverted 
and fitted over the top of the radiator). 
The dimensions are eight by eight by 
four inches. The perforated top is in- 
serted one-half inch below the edge to 
form a shallow tray in which to set a 
bowl of water without the slightest 
danger of accident. The contrivance is 
gilded with radiator paint, and when 
settled securely in place is entirely in- 
conspicuous. The rapidity with which 
the thirsty air drinks up the water, more 
than a quart a day, indicates in a meas- 
ure the necessity for hydrators. H. P. 


@ When baby was threatened with 
CROUP, the doctor ordered lime to be 
slacked in the room, for the purpose of 
obtaining a volume of steam quickly. 
Lime can be obtained .at any mason’s, 
with directions for slacking. Mrs P.11.G. 


© A number of churches wax enthusi- 
astic over THE COUNTY FAIR as a 
means of raising money. Anyone who 
has attended a genuine county fair will 
have no trouble knowing just how to go 
about it. Advertise through handbills. 
Offer premiums for the best articles 
donated, just as they do at a regular 
county fair, only let the honor suffice 
instead of the money. These premiums 
can be announced on the handbills. This 
will stimulate donations, and the articles 
bearing premium cards will bring higher 
prices. Have two tents put up, one for 
the floral and faneywork display, the 
other for fruit, jellies, preserves, cakes 
and pies, and so forth. Have three com- 
petent judges to pass on all articles in 
the different classes before offering them 
for sale. Of course there must be a 
peanut stand, a popeorn stand, an ice 
cream stand, a lemonade stand and a 
stand where trinkets made out of sea 
shells are sold; then there must be a 
tintype gallery, a gipsy camp, a tent 
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where freaks are displayed, a shooting 
gallery, a weight test and a place where 
one can get a good twenty-five-cent 
meal, and of course a place where one 
can get oyster soup. This is a most 
enjoyable method of raising funds dur- 
ing the autumn months. P. V. Viner. 


# A friend of mine carried a heavy and 
expensive cut glass bowl from the room 
in which she had just washed it to a 
room many degrees colder. The bowl 
snapped in two. Since a change of tem- 
perature will crack CUT GLASS, I 
think there is danger in opening the 
windows of the dining room in cold 
weather to air it. Now I always throw 
a heavy piece of cloth over my sideboard 
before opening the windows. A. T. A. 


# Who has tried rubbing glycerine over 
the WINDOW pane to prevent its be- 
coming frosted? It is often a relief, 
especially if there’s an invalid in the 
room who depends on the outside view 
for amusement. 


# In talking over my breakfast menus 
with my helpful friend, she suggested 
GRIDDLECAKES. I objected that it 
was so hard to preside at table and at 
the same time serve any fried cakes nice 
and hot. “Oh,” she replied, “get a 
soapstone griddle to fit the top of your 
chafing-dish frame. Heat the griddle 
thoroughly on the range, then, when 
ready to begin frying cakes light your 
alcohol lamp, place all at your place, 
the batter in a dainty bowl, and your 
disagreeable task will be transformed to 
a pleasure.” Nothing could be better 
than griddleecakes so baked, and served 
piping hot. Jessie MeMillan Stroup. 


# Kew people seem to know the Nor- 
wegian or Swedish SARDINES. We 
like the delicate smoked favor so well 
that we prefer them now to the French 


ones, and they are so much cheaper, too. 
W. a 


# Upon bringing my plants indoors for 
the winter, I found that I needed one 
more TABOURET for my large ones. 
T had a log of apple wood, sixteen inches 
high and seven across, such as we use 
in the fireplace, brought from the cellar. 
This was brushed thoroughly free from 
dust, set in the window and a large 
umbrella plant was placed on top. This 
makes an artistic and useful, tabouret 
and elicits compliments from all who 
see it.. The effect may be enhanced by 
using a log in which there are knot- 
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holes; fill the holes *with running or 
clinging vines and the log will be covered 
with leaves as well as being topped with 
a plant. G. A. L. 


* The making of HARD SAUCE for 
hot puddings was a bugbear in the midst 
of other dinner preparations until I 
learned to add a little boiling water to 
the half-b'ended mixture. I use two 
tablespoons of butter to a eup of pow- 
dered sugar and after half the sugar has 
been creamed in, soften the whole with 
about a tablespoon of the hot water. 
Beat until light, then add the remain- 
ing sugar and flavoring. Besides being 
easier to make, it has less buttery taste 
than that made by the usual recipes. 
L. W. J. 


# A delightful use for FIR BALSAM 
pillows was told me the other day by a 
lady who brought many of them from 
her Vermont home to the city. She 
lays them on the register for a few 
minutes and the room is soon filled with 
the woodsy scent of the needles. C. L. C. 
© Several times since I learned it I’ve 
found it very convenient to know that, 
by keeping the driijling point wet with 
turpentine, one can DRILL holes even 
through plate glass without breaking it. 
I had a couple of glass signs made. 
The sign painter wanted one dollar and 
a half for drilling the two holes in each 
of the plates by which to suspend them. 
I drilled them myself by this method 
in about an hour. B. A. 


* An imitation fernball made a sunny 
window of our living room a delight 
last winter. It was made of carrot tops 
and moss. Take a compact ball of 
florists’ moss, which holds moisture, 
bind it tightly with wire (that from an 
old broom will do), have the carrot tops 
cut about an inch thick; begin on one 
side, place top on moss, bunch more moss 
about it and bind closely with the wire. 
Cover the ball with carrot tops in this 
way, leaving an inch or two of space 
between them. Now immerse the ball 
in warm water, allowing it to remain 
until it is thoroughly wet. Hang up by 
a bit of wire in a warm place and soon 
vow ll have as pretty a “fern” ball as 
any florist can show. <A pretty center- 
piece for the table may be made of 
carrot tops.also. Bed four or five tops 
in a shallow dish with moss. Wet thor- 
oughly. If kept warm and damp the 
leaves grow rapidly and soon form a 


soft, velvety mass of green. A pine cone 
makes another novel CENTERPIECE. 
Select a large, well opened one, soak 
thoroughly in warm water, sprinkle with 
flax, rye or lucerne seed, and bed in a 
soup plate with plenty of wet moss. <A 
fingerbow] half tilled with water, with a 
layer of cotton or moss upon which the 
seed are sprinkled, make fascinating 
“gardens” for the children. Wheat, oats, 
flax, rye or lucerne seed may be used. 


Mrs A. W. Harrison. 


# A German woman tells me that if 
anything black or colored is boiled in 
milk before it is worn it will never 
CROCK. I tried her advice upon a pair 
of black stockings, leaving a second pair 
of the same quality to be worn without 
the milk bath. It certainly did its duty, 
and the untouched pair crocked as all 
medium-priced stockings do. G. C. 


@ If your woodshed joins the kitchen, 
the woodbox can very conveniently be 


SHED arranged to 
stand in the 
shed and be 
reached 
J from the 
kitehen, ac- 
wooo Box 

| button or 

snap - fas- 

tening opens from the kitchen directly 
into the box. The woodbox may thus 
be filled in the shed. This saves space 


cording to 

the dia- 
in the kitchen, labor in filling the box, 
and much dirt. Mrs E.G. A. 


gram. A 
door with a 


KITCHEN 


# We oftentimes serve our POACHED 
EGGS on nicely browned rounds of 
sweet potato when we get tired of 
the more commonplace toast. F. B. 


# It is easy to ventilate the bedroom by 
leaving the flY SCREEN in place all 
winter, driving double-pointed tacks into 
the frame at intervals. Fit a curtain of 
plain white muslin to the frame, hem it 
all around and fasten tapes where it is 
tied to the tacks in the frame. Thus 
your rooms may be amply ventilated, the 
inmates protected from currents of cold 
air, and all the air admitted to your 
bedrooms will be thoroughly filtered. 
You will realize better what this means 
when you see how quickly your winter 
eurtain becomes soiled. You will need 
two of them. for they will require 
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washing every two weeks, oftener in 
neighborhoods where soft coal is burned. 


FE. A. R. 


# A new cold ENTREE is a poached 
egg imbedded in aspic jelly. The latter 
is delicately flavored with tarragon 
vinegar and has a few sprigs of tarragon 
molded in it. The little round molds 
are served on lettuce with a soupcon of 
mayonnaise. L. H. Larned. 


# Tlow to copy the pattern from a very 
dainty picce of embroidery was my wail 
one day when the man of the house 
happened to be present. At once he set 
his wits to work, disappearing with the 
bit of embroidery, and before long we 
had the PATTERN obtained in this 
way: First a large photographie printing 
frame (this was a five-by-seven) was 
prepared as for a print with a piece of 
printing paper in it, over which was 
placed the embroidery, including a sec- 
tion of the design which, repeated, would 
give the whole. Then a print was taken, 
not a photograph, of course, but a 
shadow picture. From this, by means 
of transfer paper, the new piece was 
stamped. The sunlight passes quickly 
through the linen, while the heavier de- 
sign prints in sharp contrast. L. W. J. 


# To supply quickly a comfortable 
COVER for a hot water bottle, take the 
leg of a woolen stocking, tie a knot at 
one end, slip in the bottle, and drawing 
the cover tight, make a knot at the top, 
also. The sufferer from toothache will 
bless you and declare it far better than 
a rubber bag. R. M. C. 


#A PUNCH BOWL that provoked 
wonder and admiration was made from a 
huge cubie block of ice fully two feet 
each way, resting in a zine tray three 
feet square and four inches deep. In 
each corner of the tray was placed a low 
jar of Wandering Jew, while in front of 
the ice and at the sides were hyacinths 
in small pots, in all the glory of excep- 
tionally fine blossoms. The Wandering 
Jew was then draped across the front to 
hide the zine tray. By careful chopping 
a shallow bowl was made in the top of 
the ice. Tt was about ten inches across 
and held about two quarts at first, and 
as the evening advanced the punch 
melted the bowl deeper. About the edge 
of the bowl were placed flat fern leaves 
drooping over the sides of the ice block, 
with searlet carnations laid in wreath 
effect on top. The whole thing was 
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happily placed where the light came 
from behind, thus bringing the fern 
leaves cut like silhouettes and enhancing 
the beautiful effect, which lasted all the 
evening. F. W. D. 


@ TI live.in a small house with a very 


large fireplace which consumes a great . 


amount of heavy WOOD. The work of 
keeping this fire in logs would be hard 
on any one of the family, if all the 
household did not share it. With one 
person down cellar, one on the stairs 
half way up and one at the top of the 
stairs, the large wood is passed from 
hand to hand; a three days’ supply is an 
easy matter, and no woman has once 
walked up her dress on the steep, hard 
cellar stairs. E. M. 


# Do not cut a hard-shelled SQUASH 
with an ax or hatchet; use a saw in- 
stead. Mrs N. D. S. 

# A simple device for keeping shoes 
and slippers out of the way may be 
made from a board, three- 
quarter-inch stock, eight 
or ten inches wide, ac- 
cording to the length 
of the shoes it is to 
hold, and = any length 
desired. A three-quarter- 
inch cleat should be 
nailed or screwed the 
length of the board two 
and one-half inches from 
the edge. The board is 
then attached to the wall 
in a slanting position by 
nailing it to a narrow 
cleat and resting it on a 
brace nailed to another 
cleat lower down. The 
shoes are placed on the 
slanting shelf with the heels above the 
cleat. The advantage of this device over 
an ordinary shelf is that it can be nailed 
higher than the head and the shoes still 
be seen, on account of the slanting 
position. A. B. C. 


# A friend who is a professional pho- 
tographer never throws away spoiled 
plates. If the NEGATIVE is useless, 
it is washed in hot water, which re- 
moves the black film, then it is cleaned 
and stored away. He finds a steady sale 
for the glass among people who passe- 
partout pictures. The plates sell for 
anything from five cents to ten cents, 
according to size. Then, from the four- 
by-five plates, which are not big enough 
for picture framing, his thirteen-years- 
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old boy contrived a very compact little 
hotbed, the materials being an old piano 
box, some discarded window sashes and 
plenty of putty to put in the glass. The 
young gardener did ail his own work, 
not only the earpentry but seeding, 
weeding, transplanting and watering. 
Last summer he netted $33 from the 
sale of fine early vegetables. This story 
may be of avail to the amateur photog- 
rapher who is always the owner of a 
large stock of wasted negatives. I. G. C. 


* For the economy of purchasing meats 
in large quantities in winter, or anything 
that can without harm be kept frozen, 
a PORCH CUPBOARD is good. Ihave 
one built into the end of an inclosed 
porch which serves the purpose of store- 
room. It is two feet deep, six feet wide, 
and extends to the ceiling. It is fur- 
nished with zine-lined shelves and fitted 
with lock and key. It forms the end 
of the porch, is sided about and is 
always painted the same as the house. 
E. W. 

* Paraffine is useful in mending or put- 
ting in WINDOW PANES, in case of 
an emergency during cold weather. Of 
course it will not stand the heat of 
summer. G. 


* IT bake my POTATOES without using 
the oven. Place an asbestos mat on top 
of the range, and on it lay the potatoes, 
previously washed clean and dried. 
Cover with a deep pan, and in one hour 
you may eat a potato that is just burst- 
ing with mealiness. A five-cent asbestos 
mat will accommodate about five me- 
dium-sized potatoes. Oceasionally the 
potatoes must be turned around. M. G. 


* A party of little folks enjoyed this 
THANKSGIVING PARTY given by a 
mother residing in the suburbs of a large 
town, who wished to christen the new 
barn. The luncheon, suitable for a 
children’s party, was served in the 
harness room as soon as all:the children 
had arrived. The second floor was deco- 
rated in a most artistic and appropri- 
ate manner with shocks of eorn and 
oats, with festoons of red peppers on the 
wall and clusters of ‘partially husked 
corn suspended from the rafters. At 
one end of the immense room was a 
great pile of golden pumpkins and 
several trees with apples, oranges and 
bananas fastened on them as if they 
were growing there; these the children 
were allowed to gather throughout the 
afternoon. in one corner was a rustic 
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spring of water surrounded by growing 
ferns, the pots concealed by moss and 
stohes. Games and dancing were the 
amusements of the afternoon. When 
the children took their departure, they 
were presented with mysterious little 
packages wrapped in corn husks and 
tied with red ribbons; these contaired 
miniature farming implements bearing 
the date of the party. Mrs J. A. R. 


© Grandma always takes a damp cloth 
and a hot flatiron and presses all of her 
MITTENS as soon as she finishes knit- 
ting them. This makes tliem look very 
smooth and flat and shows up the care- 
ful knitting to much better advantage. 
F. B. 


# Acting on the hint contained in a 
“Discovery” which appeared about eook- 
ing in a FURNACE, we had a box of 
sheet iron made which sits on the ledge 
inside the furnace door. A _ ring is 
riveted in the top to aid in handling. 
Two ledges of iron on the sides of the 
box, half way up, support a wire shelf. 
We burn coke, so we get a hot fire. 
Here we steam brown bread and bake 
beans. Potatoes bake just right, and 
lamb roasts to a delightful brown. 
Our oven is just large enough to slip 
into the furnace door comfortably. <A 
flat bar of iron which rests on the 
ledge holds the box from falling over 
into the fire. The whole affair cost less 


than two dollars. M. L. W. 


# Last winter it became necessary for 
me to wash dishes entirely in hard water 
with what results to my hands it is not 
difficult to imagine. I set my wits at 
work to solve the problem of washing 
my dishes without hands. I had an old 
dishpan, which had already one or two 
holes in it. Instead of mending these 
I held a session with a large nail and 
a hammer, with the result that the dish- 
pan was soon as porous as a colander. 
Into this pan I loosely piled the dishes, 
previously scraped, and set the pan 
under the faucet, raised from the bottom 
of the sink by a couple of pieces of brick 
so placed as not to obstruct the flow of 
water into the drain. Next I screwed 
into the faucet an old hose nozzle, which 
was provided with an_ old-fashioned 
sprayer. This spread the water into a 
circle large enough to reach the entire 
contents of the pan; this was continued 
until there could be no doubt of the 
cleanliness of the dishes. When there 
were very greasy dishes, these were 
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piled in the open pan, which in turn 
was placed in another containing a hot 
suds of washing soda and _ soap, 
and allowed to soak some time; a 
few moments’ application of the clear 
hot water would finish them. If oc- 
easionally a dishcloth had to be applied 
to the baking and frying dishes, it was 
followed by a rinsing under the sprayer, 
and the process of DISHWASHING 
was considerably shorter and less dis- 
agreeable. Since then I have had my 
tinner make for me a large pan with 
perforated bottom, with the added con- 
venience of stout legs by which to lift 
it from the sink bottom; and don’t 
forget strong nandles. M. S. H. 


#@ We are extremely fond of GINGER 
SYRUP or sauce to be served on a plain 
or nut mousse. But the ginger which 
comes in syrup is very expensive. Our 
grocer advised making a sugar syrup 
and cooking in it the candied ginger 
eut in tiny bits. This comes in bulk 
at something less than thirty cents a 
pound, and a half-pound makes two or 
three generous dishes of sauce. L. W. J. 


@ We always keep a large BRICK in 
the oven in case of sudden illness when 
heat is required, or for the sufferer 
trom cold feet; wrapped in newspapers, 
it will retain its warmth much longer 
than the hot water bottle. M. S. 


@ In the average dining room, tables 
and chairs are adjusted to accommodate 
those of ordinary hight, but for one not 
gifted with the requisite number of 
inches, sitting at table becomes a task 
instead of a pleasure. An acquaintance 
of mine always has a HASSOCK at her 
place and a second one awaits the 
arrival of the ‘short friend who may 
break bread with her. This is a little 
thing which after all means a great 
deal, M. D. F. 


# The basis for a pleasant evening was 
a GAME of “Peter Coddles.” After the 
guests had arrived, to each one was 
handed a slip to hold in his right hand 
and one in his left. Then in turn each 
gave his or her name and said, “I, 

, am ———,” reading from the 
right-hand slip, “and I like ———,” 
reading from the other. The most dig- 
nified person present read, “I, James 
Elwell Hicks, am a lobster, and I like 
big brassy earrings.” The hostess col- 
lected these slips and then distributed 
evenly the entire box. She had written 
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an original story, bringing in some 
clever local hits. When she paused in 
the reading of it each guest supplied a 
phrase in turn. When the merriment 
from this had subsided, pencils, paper 
and ten slips apiece from “Peter Cod- 
dles” were given out, and in five minutes 


each guest handed in a short story bring- . 


ing in the phrases contained on his slips. 
These in most cases caused much laugh- 
ter. Ruth E. Chew. 


# It was a glad day for me when I 
found a way to keep the BED- 
CLOTHES from pulling away from the 
foot of an iron bedstead. On the foot 
end of the mattress I sewed three large 
buttons, one in the middle and the others 
near the corners. On one end of the 
sheets and blankets I sewed tape loops 
to correspond with the buttons. This 
overcomes the only fault I tind with iron 
and brass bedsteads. M. P. 8. 


#TI had a dressmaker here who sews 
by the day and one morning I noticed 
her take a silk spool off the machine, 
wind it up, cut out a small square from 
thick cloth, snip a hole in it and then 
return the spool to the machine with 
the cloth like a little mat underfoot. 
“Why did you do that?’ I asked. 
“When I am STITCHING with silk,” 
she replied, “it invariably gets to un- 
winding much more quickly than it 
ought to do till stitching is stopped by 
a whisp of it at the needle. It won't 
run off now faster than I wish it to.” 


And it didn’t. I. G. C. 


#T_ tasted sweetened CHICKEN 
GRAVY very gingerly when it was 
passed to me, after I had received my 
generous plateful of chicken pie, but 
poured over the rich crust it was really 
delicious. It was sweetened with maple 
syrup. L. B. 


# In spite of all my care, as soon as 
the furnace fire was started my plants 
would begin to droop, until a florist told 
me what to do. The pots absorb a great 
deal of moisture and plants seldom get 
enough water at the roots, though the 
earth may be wet and soggy on top, as 
the water will run right through the 
earth without wetting it thoroughly. 
The florist told me to water my PLANTS 
only when they seem dry and then to 
immerse the pot in water, letting it rise 
an inch or tio above the top of the pot. 
Watch them for a few moments and 
you will be surprised to see the bubbles 
rise, even though you thought the earth 
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was moist. As long as a bubble rises 
there is a dry spot in the earth. After 
a treatment of this kind the plants speak 
eloquently of their enjoyment of such a 
bath by the fresh, green appearance of 
the foliage. I. M. B. 


* After cutting ORANGES in two 
parts I place a lemon reamer over a 
glass tumbler and with this extract the 
juice. This I serve in glass punch cups 
beside the plate for a breakfast course, 
and we enjoy our orange more. E. L. H. 


* T have two hooks for a CLOTITES- 
LINE on my piazza and a line with a 
loop in each end which will just fit over 
these hooks. I have a place in my 
kitchen where I can put up this same 
line, and in the winter I pin all small 
things on it, then take it down, folding 
it back and forth, and hang it on the 
hooks on my piazza. I pin the things 
on slack so I can get more on and | 
can fold the line without injuring the 
clothes. When dry or partly dry, f 
bring it in and hang it up again in my 
kitchen where it stays till thawed 
enough so I can take off the pins with- 
out tearing the clothes. Mrs W. Clark. 


* A new maid who came to us had 
dainty ways of serving BUTTER when 
she could not find time to pat it into 
balls. She cut it in neat squares, for 
example, and laid them in two tip-tilted 
rows on a pretty plate, with space 
enough between for a slender handled 


silver fork. I. G. C. 


* Tlere is the way we have fresh air 
without direct draft. We have a board 
six inches wide, one-half 
b inch thick, and as long as 
fl } _ the window sash is wide, 
: © to tit the open space when 
the window is_ raised. 
Ten or eleven inches from 
each end is a_ cireular 
¥ hole, three inches in diam- 
eter. The tinsmith made two elbows 
of tin to fit these holes. Air comes in 
through “a” and goes out through “b.” 
A tin cover can be made for “b,” or the 
board can be removed. This is espe- 
cially convenient for sleeping rooms. 


H. C. M. 
* A SHUT-IN man whom T know, a 


thorough man of the world before his 
helplessness came upon him, learned to 
knit bedroom slippers, delighting his 
friends with these gifts at Christmas. 
The darning bag is his especial pride, 
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and he has often been heard to say that 
he would like to do the darning for the 
entire neighborhood. In pyrography he 
has become proficient, and from the 
common cocoanut has carved beautiful 
articles. True, he has had to make him- 
self over somewhat to become interested 
in the so-called smaller details of life, 
but is not that better than to sink into 
a hopeless melancholy, or deyelop the 
irritable disposition of a caged lion? 
Ella Sturtevant Webb. 


# An ALARM CLOCK of ours, which 
seemed always to fail us in cold weather, 
returned to its aforetime faithfulness 
after being set on the back of the 
range and thoroughly wa.med. Do not, 
however, make the mistake of which the 
inventor of this method, the man of the 
house, was guilty. The clock was placed 
on too hot a cover and we had alarms 


and “double alarms” all day. L. W. J. 


# In the larger shops may be found 
white PETTICOATS with plain, un- 
made tops, which are all ready to set 
into a yoke or waistband. These skirts 
are much liked by stout women. F. B. 


# Let me warn piano owners that the 
dish of water recommended in a recent 
Discovery to prevent rattling, should 
be used only where the instrument is 
exposed to constant dry heat during the 
winter, and then only in small quantity. 
A friend of mine ruined her PIANO, 
which stood in a room where the fire was 
lighted perhaps twice a week, by placing 
a large dish of water inside. Water in 
summer would be equally disastrous. In 
case of annoying rattles it is always well 
to consult a competent tuner. J. D. 


# Low shoes may be worn with safety 
late in the winter. If the appearance 
of cloth gaiters is disliked by the wearer, 
she may cut off the ankle sections from 
a pair of worn woolen stockings, and 
baste them within. These will protect 
the sensitive ANKLES from cold, and 
will, at the same time, preserve the 
graceful shape of the trim feet of those 
pedestrians who realize the importance 
of small things. Dorothy Shepherd. 


# A friend of mine, who moved from 
the city to a “gasless” country home, 
wanted a few nice lamps but found the 
kind she liked so appallingly expensive 
that she hesitated. She had more beau- 
tiful vases however than were necessary, 
so she had them at a very light expense 


. 
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converted into beautiful LAMPS by 
fitting them with metal oil vessels, 
burners and globe supports. One rare 
bit of Satsuma was utilized in this way, 
a splendid brass bowl made another 
handsome lamp, and a fine terra cotta 
vase still another. ‘The globes seemed as 
if made for their respective supports, yet 
they were nothing but the pick of a 
well-equipped lamp shop. The picking, 
however, was done by a woman with a 
finely artistic eye. 1. G. C. 


have discovered that stewed 
PRUNES, pitted, spiced to taste with 
vinegar, cinnamon and cloves, sweetened, 
and cooked to the right consistency, 
make a delicious spiced sauce to serve 
with chicken, turkey or veal. H. 


# With all my telling and teaching 
and preaching, my five children will 
leave newspapers and magazines strewn 
about the room instead of putting each 
one on its own pile on the table, and 
I have consequently two or three extra 
wrinkles and a heap of grumbling to 
account for. But I discovered the other 
day that there was a distinct lack of 
“ITOMINESS” in the beautifully kept 
house of my neighbor, where not a book 
nor a paper was to be seen. Every line 
of anything to read was hidden away 
in a ecurtained bookease that wore such 
a “touch me if you dare” air that, to me, 
forbids friendship with books. G. A. C. 


# Bananas, bought by the bunch for 
family use, may be greatly improved 
in flavor if hung with the larger end of 
the stalk upward, so that the little sap 
left may flow down and nourish the 
fruit. Scoop out the pulp in the larger 
end to the depth of two or three inches. 
Keep this filled with water, as you would 
water your plants. Thus fed, the BA- 
NANAS will be much improved. L. B. 


@ When a child runs indoors erying 
with COLD FINGERS, it usually 
rushes to the fire holding its hands down 
to the heat. If this order were reversed 
and the hands held with the fingers 
pointing upward for a few minutes, 
there would be no painful sensations as 
the fingers grew warm. The reason is, 
when the fingers are held down, the blood 
rushes into them, but when they are 
pointed upward, the circulation being 
more gradual, no pain is felt. J. McK. 


© Many houses which are fitted with 
double windows have only one, out of 
two or more in a room, fixed with slides 


to open. Better VENTILATION than 
is allowed by this restriction is often 
deemed necessary. If four or five holes 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter 
be bored in the lower frame of the win- 
dows which have no slides, large corks 
may with ease be inserted in these holes 
from the inside, and the amount of air 
thus regulated. When slides are stuck 
fast with ice which cannot be made to 
erack or melt, a hot poker thrust through 
the uncorked holes will pierce the snow 
or ice banked on the outside sill and 
admit enough air to keep the inmates 
from breathing the unchanged atmos- 
phere of the house all night. M. D. R. 


# Some one suggested popping corn in a 
dripping pan covered with a _ paper 
pinned on with clothespins. We POP 
CORN in our turkey roaster, which is 
made of two pans exactly alike and 
titted together. We put lard and salt in 
our pan and when hot put in six or 
seven handfuls of corn, then cover with 
the other and taking hold of the top 
with some holders move it back and 
forth on the stove. The corn pops 
better than in a kettle and nothing can 
pop out on the stove. Mrs A. E. W. 


# In basting a narrow hem take a stitch 
or two in the goods below the hem each 
= time the needle is refilled. 
‘. | In this way the machine 

* needle will not have to pass 

over the knot. Dressmakers know the 
annoyance of taking out basting threads 
when the basting knots have been tirmly 
sewed down by the machine. Mrs E.L.S. 


# The flavor of PUMPKIN is made 
much emore delicate if all the moisture 
possible is squeezed out through cheese- 
cloth, and the desired consisteney ob- 
tained by adding milk. G. 


# Tn a friend’s sewing room I noticed 
two MACHINES in use, one a tine 
up-to-date looking affair, the other dis- 
tinetly a “back number.” I suppose I 
looked my curiosity, for she explained: 
“When there are growing children to 
sew for, the job whieh coustantly crops 
up is ripping hems, tucks and all sorts 
of places which become too short. One 
day in a second-hand store I saw this 
old chain-stitch machine to sell for a 
song. A machinist put it in perfect 
order for me, and now I use it for every 
portion of clothes which may require 
ripping and running up seams in which 
there is a strain on my own ma- 
chine.” T. G. C, 
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NOVEMBER, 1905 
Our Business Side de- 

Shop- partment last month struck 

keepers 

Waking  # New note. Already as we 

Up go to press the “returns” 
are beginning to come in 

from those spirited talks of our house- 
keepers on their household buying. 
Those things had been waiting to be 
said, and grocers and retail shopkeepers 
generally have been set thinking as 
never before; these talks were the first 
general expression of the housekeepers of 
the nation of their side of the relations 
between retail stores and their patrons. 
But they were not the last, for a cam- 
paign begun in so lively a manner is 
destined to proceed until this great 
subject shall have had a thorough airing. 

A more important phase of the home- 
making problem is searcely to be found, 
and, curiously enough, it has remained 
for this late period to see the subject 
opened up. That the results of the dis- 
cussion will be of inestimable value to 
manufacturers and dealers, as well as to 
householders, goes almost without say- 
ing. If there is a treasure house for 
them, it is in the experience and good 
will of an army of the thriftiest and the 
most progressive housekeepers in the 
world. 

The “trade,” on its side, will have 
something to say. The discussion will 
be continued in our Decembér number, 
With fresh testimony from housekeepers 
and shopkeepers. Meanwhile we _ wel- 
come letters on the various phases of the 
problem, from any and all sources, for 
its further elucidation. 


There is no more sense in 

What reading trash than there is 
= in eating trash. Nor is there 
Read? more need of it. There is 

. enough good literature for 

every taste and every mood, as there is 
enough of wholesome food, but it re- 
quires the very elect to find it in these 
days of catchy advertising. The direct 
and safe course, as in the selection of 
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foods, is to look to the producer, making 
sure of his merit. If the established 
classics of English, French and German 
literature ‘are not enough, there are 
living writers who are making literature, 
with an aggregate output sufficient for 
the leisure reading of a lifetime. The 
first of two or three articles enumerating 
such authors, with concise estimates 
of their work, appears in our pages 
this month, from the pen of a critic 
who is discerning yet catholic, who 
reckons the human quality in literature 
along with its form. We believe Miss 
Tompkins to be a safe guide for our 
readers. 

Next to an actual change of scene, we 
believe ‘a good novel is the best means 
of escape from the cares and anxieties 
of the day and the hour; oftentimes it 
is better than a journey, carrying the 
spirit farther. But let it be a good one; 
whether for uplift or mere diversion ; life 
is too short to waste time and fritter 
away nervous energy upon trash. 


We have long had it in 

:. - mind to speak a word in 

be behalf of the men who are 
Men compelled to spend much of 
their time in hotels. To 

leave their comfort and health entirely 
to the tender mercies of the law of 


demand and supply is not quite fair nor. 


safe; many of them must content them- 
selves without the luxuries of the 
tourist, and oftentimes the best avail- 
able hostelry is a long way behind the 
average home in the quality of its 
appointments and service. The -hard- 
ships of the wayfarer, in the matter of 
food and sleeping rooms, result in im- 
paired health and not infrequently in 
shortened lives. 

There are good hotels in plenty, 
sometimes in unexpected places; there 
are downright poor ones, and there are 
others which fall so little short of being 
first-rate that their delinquencies are the 
more conspicuous. Public houses as a 
class can scarcely miss the effect of the 
general movement of the past few years 
for better foods, and more hygienic 
cookery. Why not, at the same time, a 
generous concession on the part of 
hotels to the demand for home comforts ? 
It is possible now to find restaurants in 
nearly all of the great cities in which 
choice home cooking is very nearly 
approximated, at prices which once upon 
a time would have been thought ruinous: 
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this by grace of a feminine invasion 
from the ranks of the bright girls who 
have studied the food problem. There 
are hotels, hundreds of them, which need 
only a woman’s head, hand and heart to 
make them as nearly perfect as moderate 
charges will allow. It is the minor de- 
tails, as they look to a man who is not 
of delicate frame or sensitive make-up, 
which loom large in the comfort or ad 
comfort, the health or. the impairment, 
of the guest whose stomach is not of the 
strongest and whose nerves are not of 
steel. Right here is where a woman’s 
influence counts. Why, for example, 
should a man be compelled to sleep with 
a bright light shining full in his face 
through the transom? Why should a 
steak be like leather when at no greater 
expense it could be made tender and 
palatable? Why, in a word, when for 
five per cent additional expenditure the 
hotel could be made fifty per cent more 
livable, should not the improvement be 
made ¢ 

Speed the day when womankind shall 
have her will in the public houses, as she 
has begun to have in the restaurants. 


modern philosopher 
The has expressed sympathy for 
ay the men and women who 

Educator lave no children to educate 

them; the principle is a 
large one, and under the same impulsion 
comes a no less distinguished figure than 
the president of a great institution of 
learning to beg a fuller recognition of 
the educative value of an humble, four- 
footed friend of the human race against 
whom, he fears, the doors of the home 
are beginning to close. Dr Tucker—to 
tell tales out of school—practices what 
he preaches, according his well loved pets 
a freedom which leaves no doubt of ihe 
strength of his convictions. 

Are our modern domestic arrange- 
ments tending to deprive the children 
and their elders of a companionship 
which may and should work for larger 
sympathies and finer character? We 
might almost say, broader culture? 
Anyhow, without the intellectual and 
spiritual aspirations which Robert 
Louis Stevenson saw in him, the dog is 
at least the loving friend whom John 
J. Ingalls has apostrophized, is destined 
(pace John Burroughs) to a further de- 
velopment of brain, and already deserv- 
ing of a place not yet fully established 
for him. If our twentieth century mode 
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of living is crowding the house dog 
aside, it is time we paused to plan for 
the inclusion of him in our domestic 
scheme. 

Or are there conditions lying deeper, 
which are responsible for a change? | If 
we are no longer poor enough to own a 
dog, or abject endugh in our poverty to 
own two (according to Bill Nye’s clas- 
sification), are we not getting too com- 
fortable and smug for our own gvod/ 
Going back upon the humble friends of 
less prosperous days is a symptom, sure 
enough, and one which may well set us 


‘thinking. 
With what emotions 
Prosperity would the Pilgrim fathers 


and 
Gratitude nd mothers at their first 


Thanksgiving feast in 
Plymouth have contemplated a_ pro- 
phetic vision, could they have had one, 
off the material prosperity of the new 
country in the year of grace 19057 The 
regal pomp upon which they turned their 
backs for our stern and rock-bound coast 
was frugality beside the magnificence of 
our monarchs of trade and finanee, and 
the rank and file of our citizenship are 
living as never a people lived before. 
The Pilgrim fAthers poured. out their 
hearts to God in gratitude for food 
enough to make a square meal, The 
wealth of the American nation to-day 
is a phenomenon unprecedented in the 
world’s history. For this the preachers 
will offer up thanks on Thanksgiving 
morn, as they ought; but there is some- 
thing for which we have more reason for 
gratitude. The “New England con- 
science” is still with us, asserting itself 
here and there, regardless of town or 
state, quite as vigorously as in New 
England. It is not pleasant to imagine 
what would be our condition without its 
corrective influence. Thank God for the 
New England conscience! Or are we 
arrogating too much to New England? 
For a spiritual life, we will say, which 
is. making devout men and philanthro- 
pists of large numbers of the rich and 
keeping many of the selfish ones in hot 
water. 

A rare flower is gratitude, blooming 
most beautifully in the frosty air of 
sorrow and adversity. We are not half 
so grateful as were the Pilgrims in ‘their 
poor little camp. If we can feel genuine 
gratitude for our blessings without 
grievous chastening from above, we are 
fortunate. 
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By CadithGatum 


With drawings by Rollin Kirby 


(The characters in this sketch, and the a in the main, are drawn 
rom iite. 


UEEN OF SHEBA sat on the cabin porch in a dejected 
little heap. Twilight had settled down over “the quarters,” 
making long black shadows in the Big House orchard, and 

with it Queen of Sheba’s sorrow returned even greater than before. It 
had lifted a little during the day; she had been so interested peeping 
through the orchard fence for an occasional glimpse of “young marster,” 
his pretty wife or little girl. 

The Big House was occupied for the first time in Queen of Sheba’s 
short life, and two months ago she would have been so happy, but now—! 
The little black face quivered with the misery of her thoughts. Just a 
few weeks before Christmas she had gone to town with Unc’ Big Jerry, 
perched way on the top of a bale of cotton. She had never been 
to town before and the wonderful sights and sounds filled her with 
speechless delight. But it was in the afternoon on their way home that 
she had seen It, and she had not been happy one minute since. “It” was 
a brilliant-cheeked, gayly dressed doll hanging in the window of a toy 
store. Queen of Sheba caught her breath sharply. For just an instant 
she thought perhaps it was an angel or a real live white child, but a 
second glance told her what it was. She had seen a doll, once; the over- 
seer’s little girl had one, but it was cloth. She had thought it very beau- 
tiful but this one was past her adjectives of description. The blue eyes 
and carmine lips seemed to smile at her invitingly, and Queen of Sheba 
longed for possession with all the strength of her starved soul. 

That night the doll filled all her dreams and for days the thought 
of it never left her. She was a lonely, silent child, with the religious 
imaginative characteristics of her race intensified, and she would sit for 
hours on the cabin porch, her mind filled with the radiant vision, until 


a Judy declared to Une’ Big Jerry that the child was “sholy con- 
jured.” 
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Then one Sunday Queen of Sheba 
heard the circuit rider preach and one 
thing he said made her sit up very 
straight with a sudden illuminating idea. 
He was explaining something he had 
read from the Bible, that whatever any- 
one prayed for, believing they would get 
it, the Lord would surely give it to 
them. Like a ray of sunshine in a dark- 
ened room came the thought—the Lord 
would send her a doll! So from that 
time on until Christmas she would 
creep down behind the currant bushes 
by the orchard fence just after twilight 
and pray the best she could for the Lord 
to send her a doll at Christmas. 

The disappointment and shock to her 
childish faith had been terrible. Christ- 
mas morning had come but brought no 
doll. All day she 
hoped and _ longed, 
but night came and 
still there was no 
doll. She had thrown 
herself down on the 
dry grass and cried 
out her’ grief to the 
cold earth and silent 
ctars. She vowed 
she would pray no 
more. It was a lie 
about God earing for 
everybody and hear- 
ing them pray! Af- 
ter that her misery 
was measureless for 
several days. But 
when “young mars- 
ter” moved back she 
had shared the com- 
mon interest and ex- 
citment, now she 
was lonely, and she 
wanted a doll. 

Queen of Sheba 
sat on the steps and 
looked up at the far- 
away stars, 

“Hebben sho’ 
mus’ be er fur 
place,” she mused; 
“de angels comes er 
way down and takes 
de pra’rs, and dey is 
er sight er pra’rs; 
den hit would take 
de Lord er long to 
answer ’em all; en 
er co’se he’d haf ter 
answer de white 
chullen fust. Mebbe 
he jes ain’ hed time 


ter git ’round ter me. I sho do want er 
doll bad,” she concluded plaintively. 
After a while as the twilight deepened 
she got up and went around the cabin 
down behind the bushes by the orchard 
fence. Dropping on her knees she be- 
gan to pray aloud. Two figures pacing 
the orchard paths heard the sound of her 
voice, and drawing near, listened: 
“Lord-er-Mighty,” the prayer began, I 
knows yer is mighty busy, so I’s gwine 
ter give yer another chance. Lord, I 
sho’ does want er doll, en I knows you 
has er plenty of ’em up in hebben, so 
please jes drop me one down h’yer. Hit 
won’ matter ef its one de li'l’ angels 
been er playin’ wid; ef it’s got er arm er 
laig gone, I won’ min’, I’d love er jes as 
good. I knows you would er sont it befo’ 
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‘**Ain’ I Leon er tellin’ yer de chile was conjured?’ ” 


but you mus’ ter been busy sendin’ dolls 
ter the white chullen. Lord-er- 
Mighty, I'll ’scuse you fer dat ef you'll 
jes hurry up an’ send it now. I promise 
I won’ be sassy er bout it, I'll jes play 
lak she am meh li’? mistis en I’s her 
mamuiny, en I’ll tak good keer of her.” 

“Queen-er-Sheby—You Jerry Ellen 
Queen-er-Sheby Fagie Lewis, come h’yer 
ter me dis instunce!” came in a shrill 
voice from the cabin. 

“I got ter go now, Lord-er-Mighty; 
Aun’ Judy’s callin’ me, but please don’ 
fergit meh doll,” and the little figure rose 
from its knees and sped like a black 
streak through the dusk. 

On the other side of the orchard fence 
two people stood with clasped hands look- 
ing into each other’s eyes, and one pair 
of eyes had tears in their brown depths. 
The next morning soon after daylight 
Queen of Sheba was aroused from slum- 
ber by Aunt Judy’s voice raised in shrill 
exclamation: 

“Now, people, what yer reckon this 
h’yer doll is er setting on my front po’ch 


fer‘” At the word doll Queen of Sheba’s 


heart began to beat almost to suffocation. 
So her prayer had been answered at last! 
She dressed herself with trembling fin- 
gers and pushed her way through the ex- 
cited group on the porch. There, lying 
in a little carriage, was an exquisite 
baby doll, asleep. Golden curls. peeped 
out from under the close-fitting lace cap, 
and the dainty long clothes were covered 
with a profusion of lace. Queen of She- 
ba’s black face shone; she had never 
dreamed of owning anything half so 
beautiful. 

“Now what yer reckon this doll am er 
settin’ h’yer fer?” Aunt Judy demanded 
again, 

“Tit’s mine,” Queen of Sheba essayed 
timidly. 

“Yourn! Now h’yer dat, won’t yer? 
An’ how come it yourn Id lak ter 
know?” 

“De-de-de Lord sont it ter me.” The 
voice was even more timid than before. 

“De Lord? Big Jerry, you come right 
h’yer! Did you h’yer dis chile? She 
say de Lord sont her dis doll. Ain’ I 
been er tellin’ yer de chile wuz conjuzed ? 
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** *Nebber min’, mammy’s li'l’ lamb!’ * 


You jes better go rat now an git de 
hoo-doo doctor. 

“Queen-er-Sheby,” she continued, turn- 
ing to the trembling figure by the doll’s 
carriage, “honey, dat doll sholy do be- 
long ter young marster’s li'l’ gal. De 
Lord ner nobody else ain’ gwine er send 
you black nigger no doll.” 

“Judy, chile,’ Big Jerry interposed 
mildly, “h’yer’s a cyard tied to the con- 
traption’s arm which mought ’splanify 
*bout it.” 

The card was tied to the doll’s wrist 
and there was something written on it. 
Aunt Judy bent down and examined it 
carefully. 

“TT’yer you, Jerry Mazilow Nockerman 
Gritter, you run down an’ tell Halie 
Marindy ter come up h’yer jes as quick 
as she kin and read dis cyard.” 

It seemed an age to Queen of Sheba 
before Halie Marinda arrived upon the 


scene, and she held her breath while the 
card was untied and handed over. Halie 
Marinda spelled it out to herself, then 
looked from one to the other in blank 
amazement. 

“Well, dis do beat all!” she gasped. 
“Dis h’yer writin’ say ‘Fer de Queen-ob- 
Sheby fum de Lord’!” 

The assembled multitude stool in 
awed silence, but the Queen of Sheba 
with a delighted cry snatched the doll 
from its carriage and held it close to 
her heart. 

“Nebber min’, mammy’s li’! lamb! 
Mammy gwine tek her baby away fum 
dese big mouf, wall-eyed niggers. Dere 
now, nebber min’, bress hits li’l’ heart!” 
and she marched majestically down the 
steps, around the corner of the cabin, and 
disappeared behind the currant bushes 
by the orchard fence. 
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N September, 1904, I had 
the honor of giving three 
organ recitals at Chateau 
Pelesh, Sinaia, for her 
majesty Queen Elizabeth 
of Roumania, known to the 
literary world under the 

name of Carmen Sylva as the most sym- 
pathetic of women writers. At the close 
of my playing I received a royal com- 
mand to come to Bucharest in February, 
1905, for another recital, in which I was 
to be assisted by the Philharmonic or- 
chestra of that city, with a chorus of two- 
hundred voices, conducted by M. Dinico, 
kapellmeister of the court. In the course 
of these professional events I had the 
great and unexpected pleasure of seeing 
and hearing, close at hand, how a gra- 
cious queen practices the art of music, to 
which she is devoted heart and soul. 

In the afternoon of the day of my 
arrival in the Roumenian capital I has- 
tened to the palace and presented my 
card to the master of ceremonies. At 
that hour, as I was aware, the queen oc- 
cupies herself with music, Almost at 
once I was taken up the state stairway 
to the door of the musie room, where I 
found her majesty with her ladies of 
honor, Madame Bengesco and Madame 
Greceano, and other ladies who frequent 
the court. 

The music room is a vast hall, twice 
as long as wide and divided in the center 
by a great open arch. The walls are in 
carved wood hung with tapestries; and 
there are many paintings, among which 
I remarked some Rembrandts, for the 
queen loves all the arts. At one end, 
against the side of the room, there is a 
12-stop organ of French make (Merklin). 
At the other end there is a three-staged 
platform with two grand pianos at the 
top, the other tiers serving in case an 
orchestra is used. To the left from the 
piano the whole side of the room is 
built up in carved wood for a music li- 
brary; it reaches from floor to ceiling, 
with a gallery running along halfway up. 

Among the ladies who have the enfree 
of the court it is understood that, on 
certain days, in fact, most of the days 
when the court is in residence, there will 
be tea and music at half-past four; and 
there are always many present when the 


How a Queen Practices Music 


By Gustin Wright 


queen enters. She sits in a leather 
chaise longue, knitting or sewing or with 
some other woman’s work in her busy 
hands. The work is for some one of her 
many charities, and the ladies around 
her follow her example. I have seen 
samples of lace work handed around for 
criticism in the intervals of playing. 

Here the queen remains, listening or 
playing herself, usually at the piano, 
sometimes to M. Dinico’s violoncello, or 
a harp or both, until seven o’clock, which 
should be the dinner hour.- But, when 
enthusiasm reigns, as is not seldom the 
case, the music goes on past the hour. 

As I entered the music room the 
queen came forward, gave me her hand 
to salute, and said graciously: “We have 
had the organ tuned for your arrival— 
we have not forgotten the beautiful 
musie you gave us in Sinaia.” At Si- 
naia, where the organ is of Austrian 
make, I had once played for three hours 
at a time, at the queen’s request, mod- 
ern French organ music—Franck, Guil- 
mant, Dubois, Marty, and the like—with 
which she was not familiar. I left behind 
me a quantity of this music and this, she 
assured me, she had made her own mean- 
while. She had also occupied herself 
with modern German music for violon- 
cello soli and the harp to the accompani- 
ment of the organ. But her enthusiasm 
for the French organ music had lasted. 

I had now to give an entire recital from 
Dubois, but it was Franck that won the 
day; she compared him with her own 
favorite and familiar Bach for his 
counterpoint, finding in the modern 
French composer an added point of mel- 
ody. On one occasion while playing 
Franck I noticed that she did not drink 
her tea, but wandered about murmuring 
to herself, “Wunderschoen!” 

In piano-playing, which she makes her 
own especial art, the queen for the last 
two years has been devoting herself to 
serious quartette playing and sonatas. 
Daily she plays with M. Dinico from 
Beethoven and Brahms and also from 
Mozart. When tea was over on this day 
of my arrival, she seated herself at the 
piano and, to M. Dinico’s violoncello, 
played an entire sonata of Beethoven. 
Without compliment, the performance 
was admirable, for as the two have played 
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together almost daily for several years, 
the ensemble is such as few artists before 
the public are ever able to secure. 

It was only after my visit that 
thoughts of Carmen Sylva on music were 
published in an English review and lit- 
tle, if anything, has been written about 
her as a pianist. I can only say that her 
playing invariably gave me the greatest 
pleasure, and I seemed to find in it the 
sympathetie feeling which has made her 
poems loved in so many languages. It 
was the same with her organ playing, 
the instruments both at Sinaia and in the 
palace at Bucharest having been built 
for her own particular use. 

When the sonata was ended I was 
asked to play—Bach only. 1 gave three 
preludes and fugues before I had satis- 
tied this queen who so admires the great 
father of music. As I took my leave her 
majesty said, “But you are coming to- 
morrow!” And so I did, and the day 
after as well; in fact, every day of the 
ten I passed in Bucharest I went for the 
afternoon music to the palace. 

A few days after my arrival at Bu- 
charest, while I was seated at the organ 
in the palace playing for the queen’s 
court, her majesty came towards me hold- 
ing out a little leather case embroidered 
in gold with the royal crown and the 
king’s initials. “I have something for 
you,” she said pleasantly. Then, opening 
the case herself, she presented me with 
the Order of the Royal Crown, which she 
had asked from the king. I was quite 
overcome, but managed to say that it had 
keen my great ambition to be made a 
chevalier of the order of which her ma- 
jesty is the head; and I begged the great 
honor of having it attached to my breast 
by her own hands. She fastened the 
decoration to the lapel of my coat. But 
this was not the only kindness shown me. 
Next morning I was summoned for the 
photograph where I am playing in her 
presence; and a few days later two copies 
signed “Elizabeth” were sent to me at 
my hotel. 

This amiable faculty of placing im- 
mediately at ease those who meet her 
does not make one forget for a moment 
in whose presence one is. The regal 
stature and dignified manners of the 
queen are such as become the head of a 
great nation. She is not a Roumanian 


by birth, but the daughter of a Protes- 
tant German prince; yet she is loved and 
adored by her people. Her charities are 
boundless, and, from the beginning, she 
has known how to make personal sacri- 
fices. As a young princess she had active 
service as a Red Cross nurse on the bat- 
tlefield during the Balkan wars. And 
in her private life she does not allow 
herself to dream day in and day out. A 
lady of the court assured me that the 
queen, who is a light sleeper, rises usu- 
ally at five, or even at four o’clock in the 
morning. She writes for several hours, 
occupies herself with her many duties 
and receives the heads of her various 
charitable institutions, losing net a mo- 
ment until lunch is served. This she 
takes with the king at one o'clock. 1 
have described how the afternoon, after 
due exercise in the open air, is given up 
to her court and music; but surely there 
are few women who get through so much 
work in a day as the queen of Roumania. 
My concert gave rise to something un- 
precedented in my experience. It was to 
be given in the Protestant, or “queen’s 
church.” Now the organ was in such a 
condition that there were fears it might 
give out. So the Catholics of Bucharest 
came forward and offered quite sponta- 
neously the use of their own church and 
organ for the concert, which was for the 
benefit of the Protestant poor of the city. 
It took place, however, in the queen's 
church; and the Crown Princess Marie, 
the court, and the entire diplomatic 
corps were part of the audience. The 
queen sat near the altar, As she rose to 
go when all was over, she heard someone 
saying: “It was good, but too long!” 
“No! No” she ealled out good-humor- 
edly. At any rate the result was several 
thousand lire for her Protestant poor. 
After the concert I was invited to 
take tea en infime with the queen at the 
palace. Only Madame Bengesco and M. 
Dinico, who shared the honors of the 
concert, were present; both had shown 
me every kindness. I seized the occa- 
sion to take my leave of her most gra- 
cious majesty, with unfeigned, and not 
merely formal regrets. Queen as she is, 
she had made the many hours passed in 
her presence very pleasant; and it was 
a real consolation to me when she in- 
vited me to return another season, 
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ATURDAY, December 18. 
Mercy! it doesn’t seem pos- 
sible that Christmas is so 
near. I always draw a 
breath of relief after the 
the celebration of Eleanor’s 
inconsiderate birthday, and 

another after getting the presents off to 
England and, now that I have taken the 
last stitch on that old sofa pillow for the 
fair and prepared my mincemeat, I ‘eel 
as if I could indulge in a regular yawn. 
I revel in a gratifying sense of having 
accomplished—far more than I really 
have. But I must finish making out my 
list. From previous experience I know 
that a completed list is a great anchor to 
the holiday spirit. I’ve tried faithfully 
this year to be fore- 
handed with my Christ- 
masing, but, I declare, 
it’s discouraging to keep 
running across novelties 
that quite eclipse the 
things one has_ been 
struggling with all the 
fall,—not half the work, 
either. 

Sub-consciously, I am 
relying on what’s in the 
house to help me out, in 
fact, on what Will calls 
the “ever present closet” ; 
so named, he explains, 
because most of its con- 
tents “have been gifts to 
us, are to be given away 
again by us, and seem 
destined to a long con- 
tinued life of usefullness 
in their present capac- 
ity.” This is a _ base 
slander. The things are 
very attractive and we 
must have at least a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of 
stuff lying idle there. If 
people will persist in 
giving me painted china, 
when it is the one thing 
I can do easily—and well, 
“though I do say it as 


The Week Before 


Seven Notes from a Journal 


By Constance Prime 


Illustrated by Maud Tousey 


**The Christmas delivery teams were 
toiling by” 


shouldn’t ;” and continue to shower us 
with toilet silver, when we have enough 
to furnish our dressing tables if we live 
to an age that would reduce Methuselah 
to kilts; and to wilfully refuse to hearken 
to the groans of all the furniture in our 
possession that holds bric-a-brac; why, 
I just can’t use it all and am forced to 
pass some of it along, or to adopt as my 
motto, “It’s never too late to exchange!” 
which is worse? 

I am determined not to get nervous or 
tired to exhaustion; don’t feel very tired 
yet. More years than I should be willing 
to admit, I have spent the week following 
Christmas in bed under the care of a 
none too sympathetic doctor who pre- 
scribed nothing but a tea-and-toast-and- 

keep-perfectly-quiet diet. 
I mean to make this 
season of Yule the truly 
sweet and joyous thing 
it ought to be. 

Sunpay, December 19. 
Went to church to-day, 
but couldn’t tell even 
the text if my life, and 
the minister’s, depended 
on it. My mind was up 
attic with the “ever pres- 
ents” and when I got 
home I took my list and 
my body up there too. 
I found some awfully 
pretty “objects of bigotry 
and virtue” that I had 
entirely forgotten, but 
none of them seemed 
particularly appropriate 
for my left-overs. Did 
up a few packages while 
the children were at Sun- 
day school. It takes in- 
genuity and time to 
make some queer shaped 
objects appear well out- 
side, but I don’t want 
my holiday parcels to 
look as if they con- 
tained old shoes ready to 
be sneaked through the 
back streets for repairs! 
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It’s lucky I began working betimes, as 
there are fifty-five persons down on that 
appalling list who must be suitably re- 
membered. Have checked several names 
before which I quail—only sixteen, but 
those! I have the same yearly quail 
before the same sixteen, and it fails to 
improve upon continued acquaintance. 
I am convinced that the model recipient 
of a gift is the small boy; he never has 
“one just like it” (and it’s broken, if he 
has); never wonders what it cost; he 
uses it at once and enjoys it to the full. 
If we had more children and fewer men 
in our big family, this season might be 
one glad sweet song—bless the patient 
bill-paying fraternity, it gets precious lit- 
tle joy of Christmas! Well, to-morrow, 


bright and early, I intend to gird up my 
innumerable 


petticoats and 
throng shopping. 
I feel uneasy as to 
my conscience to- 
night, for this hasn’t 
been a very profitable 
Lord’s day, spiritu- 
ally, or otherwise. 
Monpay, December 
20. How delightful it 
is to be in the holi- 
day rush and be a part 
of the excitement. 
This morning, before 
it was crowded, I took 
Jessie’s two children 
and my own little 
Eleanor down town to 
see the shop windows 
and toys; had my 
hands full, but it was 
great fun. Happy are 
those of us who are 
still young enough 
or unsophisticated 
enough to dream and 
wonder and _ believe. 
Went back again af- 
ter taking the young- 
sters home, bright- 
eyed, red-cheeked and 
all talking at once. 
Perhaps it was the 
sight of their delight 
over their simple ac- 
quisitions that set me 
thinking that the very 
needlessness of a 
pretty thing has a 
charm. Christmas 
presents ought not to 


join the 
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“Interrupted by the blandishments of the 
dearest children in the world”’ 


savor too strongly of the absolutely es- 
sential, even for grown-ups; they seem 
to miss something by being so essential, 
somehow, and the less one has, the more 
susceptible one must be to this feeling. 
I had intended to send a good black dress 
each to Aunt Mary and Aunt Jane, as 
I always do; but, I said to myself, “They 
must have loads of black cloth, come to 
think of it; perhaps come of it has gone 
into their “present closet.” Won't they 
be astonished when they open our 
box, the dear old things! They’ve always 
scrimped and pinched along and I hope 
for once they’ll experience a mild sen- 
sation of luxury. I put in some new 
novels and a box of expensive candy with 
an extravagant bow on the cover, a neat 
wrist bag and two pretty combs,—not 
pompadour, imagine Aunt J’s benevo- 
lent specs under a lop-sided, up-to-date 
coiffure! TI filled the 
chinks with ruching 
and foolish folderols 
that can’t possibly 
“wear well,” but are 
so amazingly satisfac- 
tory while they do. 
Then I tucked in two 
dainty teacups; and 


those steel and jet 
bead chains they’ll 
surely like. Women 


have to be so dread- 
fully old before they 
really give up a love 
of the vanities of life. 

Went to Mrs Art- 
less’ sale this after- 
noon and saw plenty 
of things for the very 
persons already 
crossed off my list. 
Another year wait 
a while before decid- 
ing so many. Felt 
obliged to get some- 
thing—with the usual 
result. The “some- 
thing” was a Benares 
lamp for Edna, and 
wher I stopped in to 
see her, coming home, 
there stood one ex- 
actly like it staring 
at me. I’m thinking 
of opening a Misfit 
Gift Emporium my- 
self, 
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TuEspay, December 21. Such 
a day! In the first place Will 
brought home the stupidest max. 
last night; consequently I had 
to put the spare room in apple- 
pie order in a hurry, for I have 
been sewing and Eleanor’s been 
sleeping there while Annie is 
getting well. We found out late 
that our guest’s dyspepsia re- 
quired a breakfast food that we 
never use, so I left a note 
pinned to the kitchen table tell- 
ing the cook to do the best she 
could. The man ate his cereal 
with gusto—he’s near sighted. 
As our unmistakable January 
thaw set in Sunday, Hilda 
left the window open and the 
pipes burst in the laundry from 
the sudden change—ironing day, 
too! Of course I was compelled 
to bother with a plumber, and, 
by the time I had shown another 
man where the ice had wept 
through the porch roof onto the 
hall ceiling, had watered my 
neglected plants, (dampness a 
plenty but not in the right 
place!) had seen the butcher 
and scolded him, ’twas too late 
to go shopping before luncheon. 
Just as well, for Annie seemed 
depressed this morning and Jess 
sent over a note about 11 that 
she is down with grip, “errands 
not half done and would you 
kindly attend to the enclosed?” 
Last but not least I received my 
annual call from Mrs Begewell. 

I devotedly wish that she, and 
the subscription fiends, would 
choose some other month for 
their visitations. If I am suf- 
fering for the inestimable bene- 
fits of The Homely Ladies’ Com- 
panion or The Reaper’s Monthly, 
I can manage to worry along in 
my ignorance for a few weeks 
just now. I guess I'll have to 
take something or other from 
Miss Naggs when she comes 
again to hearten her a bit; it 
isn’t well to disregard all these 
rare “golden opportunities.” 
Miss N. usually favors us in the 
evening—says she has her best 
luck at night because people 
can’t see her coming, and the 
men are home. 
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**T hurried the spare room in order for the stupidest man"’ 
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When I finally started; I got half way 
to Main street before I discovered I had 
left my list at home and had to return, 
for without my “mem”, I am as bereft of 
ideas as a black hen. Deliver me from a 
department store when it’s crowded—and 
bargain day at that. I ought to have 
taken auntie along; she’s so well bal- 
anced that she would stop to think at an 
auction. I was forced to look about a 
good deal to match Jessie’s materials, 
and then auntie had told me they were 
selling lovely bits of cloisonne at Catch- 
ett’s for asong. This combination, with 
the guilty feeling I have had since 
last night after counting up what I've 
spent and how little I’ve accomplished, 
excuses my fall from grace to-day. I 
descended to the scramble of the bargain 
tables! I didn’t exactly see my sex 
snatching mark-downs from one another, 
or having pitched battles with tooth and 


nail, as the papers say; but I did realize 
that a bargain counter is no place for 
the meek in spirit or the weak in body. 
It’s an excellent locality to study hu- 
man nature, in the concentrated essence, 
though. I saw a girl pounce upon a tape 
measure (one of those hideous traps 
where the tail of a pig winds the measure 
into the fat nickel body of the beast) 
and exclaim with exaggerated emphasis 
to her companion, “There! that’s a real 
pretty thing for Mamie; it’s so new! and 
she'll appreciate it, being a clerk, you 
know.” Poor Mamie! It’s refreshing to 
find that iron-bound principle occasion- 
ally leavens the lump of cupidity and 


_ selfishness around the bargains. Princi- 


ple was exemplified by one shrill-voiced 
woman who, evidently out visiting, took 
the time and distracted the attention 
of every acquaintance she met. I heard 
her say to one victim, “When folks 
can’t pay their bills, I think it’s 
dretf’1 wicked doings to buy tid- 
dery-eyes to give away!” I wonder 
what tiddery-eye is? As the moral- 
ist did not purchase any, one was 
led to infer that she wasn’t quite 
solvent. So far as I have observed, 
parsimony is a more common Yule- 
tide sin than over-lavishness; but 
there may be such a thing as vicious 
generosity. It is easy to be free 
with other people’s money. 

I didn’t buy very much that was 
unwise, for which I am grateful. 
Oh, dear, I do hope I shall not have 
to ask Will for more money, and al- 
so trust that my cradle fairy en- 
dowed me with sufficient kindness 
and optimism to last through the 
twenty-fifth, but I doubt it. I am 
glad—if I have vitality left to be 
glad of anything—that tkere’s but 
one Christmas in a year; imagine 
two! 

Lost my fur collar to-day—it’s 
unbearably close in the shops; have 
advertised. 

WepbNEspAY, December 22. I 
believe if I could write in the morn- 
ing, “dere diry,” your moral tone 
would be more elevated. What a 
difference a good night’s rest makes 
in this capacity for following high 
ideals! But, there’. always so much 
to do in the morning. If I sit down 
to my desk a jiffy, I am sure to be 
interrupted by some beloved friend, 


“] pity the world-weary who are ashamed to hang Of mundane things intent; or by 


up their stockings’’ 


the blandishments of the dearest 
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children in the world; 
or by the presence of 
that fascinating per- 
on, their father. How 
seldom a woman does 
exactly as she likes! 
{ often have to say in- 
wardly: Is not the 
pleasure of these man, 
hose progeny, that 
friends of more value 
than many journal 
pages? (Of course, 
vhen you're saying 
hings inwardly, it’s the 
che sentiment, not the 
srammar, that counts.) 

If the men on my 
Christmas list were 
only ministers, I'd set- 
tle them—guick! Id 
give every one of ’em 
slippers. Dominies of 
all persuasions must be 
ictually pining for that 
special footgear, be 
cause of the hoary joke, 
and would welcome slip- 
pers with outstretched 
stocking feet. Our 
men are not so readily 
disposed of, however. 
I know Uncle Seth 
would take to that pur- 
ple and gilt liqueur set 
and I’m sure I should 
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He can admire it and 
wish he could use it, 
anyway. I don't know 
what else to get and it 
will show him that we 
thought of him! We 
might try to fill the 
aching nicotine void 
with that duplicate set 
of Dickens; only, un- 
fortunately, 1 happen 
to know Sam perfers 
the latest and frothiest 
fiction. And the funny 
part of it all is that, 
in the midst of my 
worst predicaments, I 
am sure to come across 
someone who says, 
“Oh! I’m so glad I met 
you; yowll know of 
something to get for a 
man!” Oh yes; to be 
sure I do—if he’s a 
EN minister. 

Met my sweetest sis- 
ter-in-law in Jewel’s 
to-day and she told me 
she had gotten through 
very easily so far—that 
she “hadn’t suffered as 
Uff much as usual over her 
gifts.” I sincerely 
fd hope she’ll like what I 
made for her; I “suf- 
fered” more than usual 


be charmed to part «wit calls it the ever-present closet”’ doing it; an afghan ‘s 


with it; but Aunt Eliza 

is of the strictest sect of the prohibition- 
ists. I might bestow upon him one of 
those silk umbrellas I got yesterday—and 
don’t know what to do with—but he’s so 
rheumatie he’s afraid to step outdoors if 
even the lawn sprinkler’s going Or 
there’s that big un-easy rocking chair— 
warranted to deprive anybody of the de- 
sire to rock. Aunt Eliza could put it 
in her guest room; nobody ever goes in 
there. Uncle Seth seems well provided 
for! 

I think I will give that screaming 
necktie to Geoffrey. It was awfully ex- 
pensive; the extra charge must have been 
for the amount of color. I was sorry I 
had bought it as soon as I saw it in a 
good light. He won’t like it, of course; 
he never likes anything, it’s a principle 
with him. But? 

I wonder if we dare send Sam that 
smoking outfit up attic, as I had planned 
before the doctor shut off his tobacco. 


such burdensome 
thing to work on in hot weather. 

Have hunted everywhere for just the 
right thing for Rowena. She’s a holy 
terror—that is, she’s very difficult. 
Wants everything to “tone.” What can 
one do with a person so particular that 
she gets matches with heads of different 
colors, that there may be no “jarring 
note” in her rooms? Well, if I make 
a mistake this time, there’s a birthday 
and, perhaps, a wedding day coming 

My last errand was at the florist’s, 
the one altogether delightful Christmas 
shop. Isn’t it queer that we appreciate 
roses most when they are highest, and 
eggs when they are scarcest? Hope 
somebody will give me some—roses, not 
eggs. To-night, as I was hurrying along, 
bearing my sheaves with me and just be- 
ginning to comprehend that an ounce in 
the store is a pound walking home, I met 
a man and his bigger half on a slippery 
erosswalk. She fell down, clutching her 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


“I took the children down town” 


husband, and as he promptly stretched 
his length on the ice his feet hit mine 


and sent me sprawling, too. It happened 
in about a second, but it took three men 
and a policeman forever to get us and 
our bundles separated and right side up. 
I broke my gold-banded comb. It was 
all very amusing; at least, the onlookers 
seemed to think so. 

Tuurspay, December 23. Haven’t ac- 


complished a thing to-day. Stayed at 
home. Can’t find what I want in our 
stores, if I try. Am lame and bruised 
from yesterday’s tumble and when it be- 
gan to snow at 9, that was the straw 
that convinced me this was not my “af- 
ternoon out;” so I’ve been putting bows 
on baskets and pincushions to help 
Annie, and trying to finish up girdles 
and bags already begun of the sinfully 
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pretty ribbons I bought when I had more 
money and leisure—and less sense—than 
| have now. They aren’t done, needless 
to say. The telephone has tried its best 
to assist; was never more unremitting in 
its soothing attentions. One thing I did 
do. I wrote my invitations to the young 
people to whom Will and I give a little 
supper every year the day after Christ- 
mas. Most of them spend the holiday 
in boarding houses. I really can’t sacri- 
fice the day to them, that should be 
sacred to the family, if one has a family; 
God help those who haven’t! One girl, 
whose home’s way up in Quebec, said to 
me gratefully last year, “It’s so much 
nicer to have the party to-night than to 
have it Christmas eve; then ’twould be 
all over and nothing to look forward to 
through a lonely Christmas.” I was 
bound, besides, that I’d do up and ad- 
dress the last parcels that are to go by 
post. Anything but 
a tardy present; it’s 
almost as bad as a 
too previous one. 
Then it took a lot 
of time to pack the 
baskets for my old 
ladies. Even if 
there’s nothing more 
than a shawl or a 
hot water bag under 
the fruit, I tie a lit- 
tle word of good 
cheer to the holly 
wreath which I lay 
on top, “for the gift 
without the giver is 
bare.” That part 
—and the children’s 
happiness—is where 
the pleasure comes 
in, forme. We have 
lovely presents and 
I try my best to se- 
lect appropriate and 
attractive things in 
return; but I don’t 
think I am very suc- 
cessful and when 
Will is busy to dis- 
traction simply 
cannot trouble him 
to help in deciding. 
I believe I grow 
tired every minute, 
yet don’t know 
enough to stop writ- 
ing. Late as it is 
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are still passing our door frequently. I 
am glad none of them have to stop at it. It 
is bitter weather, storming’ and a north- 
easterly wind blowing. Poor, weary 
horses and much-enduring drivers! 
Christmas time means a hard time for 
them, and how thoughtlessly we woman 
add to their burdens. Next year—but 
what is the use in “resoluting” now. 

The exhibitions of pettiness I’ve seen 
this last seven days would make the 
traditional Mr Claus ‘veep. I seem to 
realize, all at once, what a large propor- 
tion of giving is perfunctory. Has 
Christmas degenerated till, for sordid 
reasons, we remember persons at this 
time that we are glad to forget the bal- 
ance of the year? Are gifts grabs; or, 
at best, swaps? Do the customs of the 
day encourage: selfishness, extravagance 
and deceit? Is it true that the poor 
give fine things to the rich, to curry 
favor, and then 
scrimp on the neces- 
sities ¢ 

Frivay, December 
24. For some rea- 
son I am unaccount- 
ably happy to-night 
—or is it already to- 
morrow ¢ 
“To-morrow never 

yit 
On any human bein’ 

riz or sot,” 
as old Mrs T. was 
so fond of quoting; 
but it’s my opinion 
that I have been on 
ihe verge of surpris- 
ing that elusive date 
often during the 
past month. Will 
and I have just fin- 
ished the tree and 
it’s lovely—the most 
effective we’ve ever 
trimmed. Annie 
went to bed grieved 
because one of her 
little friends, who 
came in to show a 
toy, boasted that she 
bought it at five 
minutes of 8, taking 
it away from a 
rough looking man 
who had been stand- 
ing about, since 6, 


<i “‘My mind was up attic with the ever for the 8 o’clock re- 
the delivery wagons presents” 
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think, mamma,” Annie said, “Gladys 
knew the man had been waiting all that 
time to get that engine for one of his 
children, and she might have given Ray 
something else. How could Gladys do 
it?’ My dear, tender-hearted daughter! 
I suppose she must inevitably grow to 
see peculiarities and faults even in those 
she loves best, but it seems too bad to 
have their flaws thrust upon her in con- 
nection with Chrstmastide. Many sent- 
‘iments that I have confided to my jour- 
nal this week, I would not tell my babies. 

To all of us who are leaving the years 
of youth behind, Christmas naturally 
brings some sadness with its joy; mem- 
ories of the old home; the old friends, by- 
gone good times; of unfulfilled ambitions 
and disappointed hopes. But in the glow 
of every new-lighted Yule log we can 
still see visions and dream dreams, if we 
will. I pity the world-weary who are 
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ashamed to hang up their stockings on 
Christmas eve and to whom Christmas 
carols bring no stirring of the pulses. 
“Heaven deliver us from the bareness 
of life when both faith and superstition 
are dead.” 

Why do we let the cares and exactions 
of the unimportant part of the festival . 
sq engross us that we lose sight of its 
higher signifiance—so tire us that we are 
incapable of learning, to the full, its les- 
sons of enthusiasm, kindness, hopes, loy- 
alty and love? 

The storm has passed and the stars are 
shining as brightly as they did over Beth- 
lehem to greet the Christmas Child, so 
long ago. How I wish the happiness 
and cheer we anticipate, instead of reach- 
ing the few nearest us, only could ex- 
tead to ease the sick and comfort the sor- 
rowful and help the discouraged all over 
the world. 


‘‘The model recipient of a gift is the small boy”’ 
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A Christmas Symposiun 


Young Girl: O, 
Se what a funny chain! 
Why, it looks like black 

lace made of iron! 
Princess: It is iron. 
Do you not know the 
history? when our 
keautiful Queen Louise 
had exhausted every ef- 
fort, she and her court- 
ladies gave their jewels 
to fit out a regiment, and the ar- 
morers in return—artisan artists of 
those days—sent back the most beau- 
tiful work, as if done by fairy fingers, 
and all of iron? Necklace’, brace- 
lets, chains, even diadems? Never 
was court ball so thrilling as that at 
which the lovely queen wore her 
parure for the first time. Most of 


our noble houses prize these with their 


choicest treasures. 


Young Girl: Why do you never 


wear any of your splendid jewels, 
here? 

Princess: Where? At the hotel 
breakfast table? Invite me to din- 
ner and you may see a few. 

A Maiter-of-Fact Matron: Don’t 
you think jewels are vulgar, prin- 
cess, and should never be worn ? 

Princess: Not I, I am a jew- 
el-worshipper, but those women 
know nothing of jewels who have 
a few diamond rings and wear them 
all the time. 

Poet: Jewels are the imprisoned 
souls of primal creation. One day 
they will have wings when they 
have climbed the ladder of birth. 
Sarhh Bernhardt was a 

Matter-of-Fact Matron: TI keep 
mine in the safety vault. 

The Baba: Such should be sold 
and the money given to the poor; 
it is a crime to have, and not wear 
them. 

The Disciple: Master,—should they 


not be sold anyway ? 


The Baba: I do not say that. There 
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is a place in the world for joy 
and the giving of joy through 
even material beauty. All will 
have their chance. The beggar 
woman will wear her diadem 
in some incarnation; the queen 
has asked alms in rags. God is 
not unjust. Each soul must 
know all the experiences possi- 
ble to every soul. 

The Painter: The jewel is 
the last touch of the artist’s 
hand to a costume, and as such, 
is nearly always applied wrong- 
ly. There should be a class in 
“jewels” in an ideal woman’s 
college—a four years’ course. 
All other arts wou!d lead up to 
it. 

Young Girl: I am going to 
have a diamond ring for my 
Christmas present. 

Princess: I am sorry for you. 

Young Girl: Why, princess? 

Princess: It is such a bad 
beginning. Starting on the 
wrong key, with emphasis upon 
one little shining spot all out 
of: relation with everything you 
have, your style, surroundings, 
clothes, position in life. 

Young Girl: What do you 
mean / 

Princess: You must let me 
speak frankly. You are a 
charming, lovely- girl, well-born 
and cultured, but your life and position 
are very simple. Your fiance has but a 
clerk’s salary and no fortune or expec- 
tations except through the ambition that 
is absolute expectation in every Ameri- 
ean business man’s heart. It is natural 
to him that he should wish to lay the 
choicest thing in the world at your feet. 
But the diamond is far from being even 
the choicest or rarest gem. It is found 
by the ton, in every village shop, on the 
commonest people. Its value is entirely 
a matter of commercial juggling. Let 
him give you something of poetic beauty 
that tells of human love, labor, expres- 
sion—a jewel, not a gem. 


horn holding a sapphire. No other 
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Young Girl: What is the dif- 
ference? 

Princess: The door ajar—the 
breadth of oceans. A gem is a 
precious stone. A jewel is an 
expression of the soul of an art- 
ist,—rarest thought fixed in 
rarest material, executed with. 
the rarest skill. Gems are 
chiefly worn by the rich, but 
much of our most beautiful jew- 
els of Europe are made and worn 
by peasants. Ask your servant 
girl to show you her Norwegian 
silver. The rarest materials 
only need mean the best at 
hand; it is the least of the 
three, not the greatest, as we 
make it. 

Young Girl: Oh, dear! What 
ean I have instead of my dia- 
mond? I don’t want to wear 
serap-iron! 

Princess: What is the month 
of your birth? 

Young Girl: December. . 

Princess: You are just the 
type for the turquoise; the Baba 
must tell us of the meaning of 
birth-stones. 

Nervous Lady: Make him 
tell us about auras; that’s what 
I am interested in. 

Princess: If the Baba— 

The Baba: All the phenom- 
ena of nature are but degrees of 

vibration. It is said that our whole life 
is influenced by the vibrations of the 
planets in orb at the time of our birth. 
All things are “lucky” whose vibrations 
chord with our own. Those persons you 
call “sympathetic” are those who join 
in with your song. Thare are even stones 
whose atoms are held together by exactly 
the same ratio of vibration as_ binds 
our own atoms and these stones will, in 
future ages, become the people we should 
like or will like. 

The Poet: That is just what I was 
trying to explain. Sarah— 

The Harvard Boy: Shut up! We 
can hear poetry every day. 


ewels should be worn with so individual a piece, unles 


In the upper picture, hairpin by Lalique, fe of carved and tinted ivory with wings of translucent 


some more sapphires or pearls, 
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In the lower picture, excellent button studies, silver and enam 
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Clumsy decorative arrangment of natural forms, so well done “Best” 


y the Japanese 


Princess: As we were talking of 
Christmas, we will begin with the tur- 
quoise. Here is one for example. 

Young Girl: Oh, how beautiful! 

Princess: You see one can keep jew- 
els in his pocket even when he does not 
wear them. I have always loved to play 
with them. When I 
was a little child, I was 
very sickly and my 
father—my mother 
died at sea when I was 
born,—but that is per- 
sonal history. 

Nervous Lady: Oh, 
go on; go on. It is 
just beginning to be in- 
teresting— 

Princess: Well, we 
landed. at the first port. 
It happened to be Al- 
giers. My father gave 
himself up to his grief 
for months and I did 
about as I pleased. The 
native servants used to 


Basilisk belt buckle, the extreme of 
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of Saadi and Hafiz 
to me, 

The Baba: We ori- 
entals love it as the 
one stone of rich color 
that does not give 
pain by shining. 

Princess: What 
dealers call the best 
look like blue china. 
only means 

best to sell. Those 
that have turned are the most becoming, 
especially the old-fashioned pieces set in 
silver that show every shade of gree 
and blue. 

Nervous Lady: My grandmother was 
born in January. She had a cat— 

Princess: That should have been 

collared in carbuncles, 
then. Garnets belong. 
also to that month and 
seem appropriate to 
winter fires in their 
live-coal gleam. 

The Painter: The ef- 
fect of the carbuncle 
we will never know 
*till we begin to mount 
it in bronze and en- 
amel again. We never 
use enough of these 
stones. People want 
garnets in little spots 
as if they were rubies. 
They should be worn by 
the bushel. 

The Harvard Boy: 


carry me to the bazars. iad aeation: Like that Chicago 


I couldn’t walk and my 
greatest delight was to let my pet snakes 
play in the trays of the jewel-merchants 
and see them rise with the glittering 
stones crested in their slime. I have al- 
ways had the habit of playing with them. 
Gems rest me as 
nothing else. I be- 
lieve your Longfel- 
low had the same 
passion; and your 
Ruskin, too, Mr 
Professor. 

Poet: Tell us 
about the turquoise. 

The Princess: I 
always feel as if the 
vibrations of tur- 
quoise and Persian 
poetry must be the 
same. stone 
sometimes sings all 


poetess who says lace 

should never be bought by the yard but 
by the mile. . 

Cynic: I saw her once. She looked as 

if she might have added: “And taleum 

powder’never by the box, but the barrel.” 


Beautiful adaptation of natural interlacing forms. Buckle by Colonna, 
silver gilt with flower of baroque pearl and enameled petals 
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men. They surely 
need help, for the few 
they put on are worse 
than none and if left 
in the black pit of 
present style, the little 
taste they have will 
soon disappear. If a. 
creature dressed like 
modern man _ could 


Devant de corsage, Lalique eo 1905). Chiseled crystal urn, with dia- have wandered 


mond eucalyptus leaves. 
but perhaps unpleasantly spidery in form 


The Professor: I come in for Febru- 
ary but I know nothing of such nonsense. 

Princess: Then it must be by instinct 
that your watch seal is an amethyst. The 
amethyst of February would have prob- 
ably been a royal gem if not found in 
such common quartz. There is a reason 
for purple’s royal favor, the blue of judg- 
ment, the red of power, 
with the heart yellow in 
the background. It takes 
a very golden woman to 
wear purple well even 
when toned with violets. 
Hard lines and thin lips 
seems all the harsher for 


it. 
The Professor: I do 
know that the bloodstone 


Turquoise, matrix, an admirable 


design of classic grace and perfect style, 


through an ancient 
Grecian town, he 
would have been exterminated before 
they found out he was human. 

Harvard Boy: Dear princess I was 
born in April. 

Princess: Then you must wear dia- 
monds and you ean’t. They are almost 
the only gem forbidden to man. Stay! 
There is one, the brown or cinnamon- 
colored diamond set in 
dead gold. The most 
distinguished ring a 
man may wear. The 
white diamond has been 
too much abused for 
a stud. A single pearl 
is better. Beauty has 
a hard time when it 
tries to burst out to-day 
in the dress of men. 


stands for March. . simple brooch Diamonds decrease in 


Princess: Yes, until 
recently it was almost the only stone 
modern man could wear. The range has 
been somewhat extended of late, now that 
the star-rubies and sapphires, alexan- 
drites, and chrysoberyl-catseyes are better 
known. I should like to spend the rest 
of the evening in discussing jewels for 


real effect as they in- 
crease in size. Set them in gold for 
Llondes, platinum for brunettes. For 
old people the obsolete rose-cutting is the 
mos* becoming. 
Young Girl: And for me? 
Princess: No, no; I have told you; 
but you may wear smooth rock crystals. 


You have no high-lights. Brilliancy must be 


sparkle. You are too good. 


The Nervous Lady: And I? 


balanced with brilliancy. Diamonds require 


Princess: Too tired. But I did not come 
here to give a lecture. You make me feel 
like one of your dreadful platform-women. 

The Cynic: I heard one give a talk on the 
effect of different colored saucers on cats. The 
eats that lapped from blue saucers grew more 
intellectual; the red-saucered more passion- 
ate, and the yellow-mugged more spiritual, 
of course. 

Matron: May is my month. 

Princess: Vert-de-pre,—“green of the prai- 
ries”—we call the emerald. To my mind the 
most distinguished of all gems. The most el- 
egant are surrounded with two rows of small 
diamonds instead of one of large. 


Disagreeable and commonplace in spite of Young Girl: We never can have heirlooms. 
richness of material Princess: Oh, yes you can. You ean begin 
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to-day. Make this 
ring you are to se- 
lect something 
worth keeping to fu- 
ture generations. 
Not one of a thousand found 
in a shop, but a real, personal 
jewel. 

Young Girl: How ean I? 

Princess: Have it specially 
designed. Artists are taking 
up the jewel arts in their stu- 
dios all over the world again. 
Did I not meet someone here 
the other day who had on her 
eard,—“‘Miss Edith Vail, Jew- 
eler and Silversmith?” Let 
her make something 
special. 

Young Girl: But her jewels 
are so funny! 

Princess: I don’t think you 
will call them so when you 
study them over to-morrow. 
You thought this chain 
“funny” when you first saw it. 
Do you still think so? 

Young Girl: Oh, no, prin- 


cess. Comb by Lalique 


Princess: Ridicule is the refuge of 
crudeness and ignorance. But I am for- 
getting to tell you that besides precious 
gems there are less expensive stones 
given each month. May, for instance, 
has the chrysoprase, olivine, peridot; 
June brings re- 
ally the agate, 
but the hautle- 
mondaines not 
being willing to 
wear such an 
easily-found 
stone, the cun- 
ning astrologers 
discovered the pearl to be of 
similar construction. See here. 

All: prineess! How 
magnificent! What luster! 
Why don’t you show them‘ 

Princess: Pearls are alive, 
you know. They deaden when 
separated from the flesh they 
have left their ocean depths 
to love. I always wear mine 
under whatever dress I may 
have on even at night. 

The Silent Woman Who 
Has Not Spoken Before: Do 
they not bring sorrow? 

Princess: Yes; they say— 
tears; but I feel our study of 


Necklace and pendant by 
Edouard de Martilly 
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such things is too 
primary and no one 
knows, though I am 
a great lover of tal- 
ismans. I like all 
the poetry that can be woven 
about an object, and _ believe 
even when I do not believe. 

The Silent Woman: Pearls 
were my wedding gift, but I 
always longed for a ruby. 

Princess: I divined you 
were born with the hopes of 
July built upon the sorrows of 
June. You ave the type that 
suffers and longs to suffer 
more. I see you wear no rings 
and perhaps can tell you why. 
Only a great ruby would sat- 
isfy you. Such are indeed 
glorious, but almost absolutely 
unattainable. They are far 
more costly than diamonds. 
Many a woman who dreams of 
“splendor of flame-blood ru- 
bies” goes out and buys a lit- 
tle red spot in cheap claw-set- 
ting that cannot satisfy her 
thirst and has not the slight- 
est effect on her tailor-made clothes. 

The Matron: Still if she longs for 
rubies or diamonds has she not a right 
to wear what she wants? 

The Painter: Yes, if she would only 
grow. And let her mix ruby effects with 
a broad palette. 
Begin with her 
spot, but grow, 
grow,—ruby en- 
amels, ruby- 
toned jars, pil- 
lows, flowers,— 
oh, these unre- 
lated spots! 

Matron: This, they tell 
me, is a very valuable ruby, 
but I like my sapphires best. 

The Painter: Rubies and 
sapphires on the same hand. 
O woman, womar! Why do 
you wear them both? 

Matron: Beeause Tye 
got them. 

Cynic: Such women make 
their hands look like 
American flag. 

The Painter: Because you 
have got them is just the 
reason you need not keep 
them. You ean afford to get 
growth from your mistakes. 
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Small modern brooches of excellent design. Lines and colors 
used in harmonious relation, as notes of music, ratherthan 


realistic imitation of natural forms 


Change that ruby for some other sap- 
phires or an emerald. 

Matron: Blue and green? 

The Painter: Yes, work,—mix on the 
palette—!—I must go out for a smoke! 

Princess: I shall escape this argu- 
ment by taking refuge in August. 

Professor: There are no jewels for 
August. 

Princess: For shame, professor! The 
cameo is the jewel of jewels! The 
world’s history has been written on it. 
There is nothing that gives such dignity, 
especially to elderly people-—a sense of 
culture, opportunity, permanency. Only 
we rarely see a fine cameo out of muse- 
ums. Most of those worn are abominable. 
Look at this sardonyx head of Hereules! 
Such warmth of orange under the layer 
of the flesh and still a third stratum 
from which to cut the lion’s skin. Those 
cheap shell cameo’s are only made by the 
thousands for ignorant travelers to buy, 
and even of such we only see the poorest 
selection. 

Poet: My month is September. 

Princess: To sail on sapphire seas, 
then you must make the day beautiful. 
The sapphire is a day-time stone, like 
the sea itself. It turns black at night. 
Expensive sapphires look like bits of 


coal in their diamond set- 
tings when the lights are 
turned on. I like best the 
inexpensive pale stones 
that the ordinary jeweler 
will tell you are worthless 
and that in Miss Vail’s 
hands would become treas- 
ures set in blackened silver 
and mounted with bits of 
malachite and azurite. 

Poet: Are opals un- 
lucky 

Princess: Not to poets. 
I have answered the ques- 
tion of luck before. How 
appropriate that stone to 
October! First fires and 
first frosts combined. 

Nervous Lady: One of 
the most beautiful poems I 
ever read was “The Birth— 

The Painter: I knew a 
man who was pursued by 
ill luck on account of an 
opal, so he sold it— 

All: Well? 

The Painter: He found 
it was a piece of glass. 

Christian Scientist: 
Yes, but the thought— 

Princess: In November the fires flame 
again in the topaz—another despised 
quartz. We are near a renaissance in 
all the arts. They have been smothered 
by trade and are just beginning to lift 
head again. The art-nouveau with all 
its eccentricities of spirals ending in 
spasms has helped much. Lalique has 
helped more. The workman will soon 
be master and not slave of his machine. 
Then artisan will become artist, artist 
a creator and art creep back into life as 
an integral part. Value will be subor- 
dinate to beauty. Stones used for their 
color-value alone. Emeralds—— but I 
am talked out! 

Chorus of Voices: Oh, no; no! Dear 
princess! Please tell me! Should I 
wear—? Will red go with—? My hus- 
band before he died—! What should a 
baby wear for its 4rst—? I saw once the 
cutest—! 

The Cynic: The painter left his note- 
book on the table when he went out for 
a smoke. Let’s look at it! (Reads:) 

“The rose-leaf woman should not stray 
far from the rose. 

“There is a pink diamond that looks 
like a drop of dew on her cheek. 

“The bony angular woman should wear 
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only metal work, rattling chains, dead 
hair, walrus teeth set in bronze, a St 
Georgeand dragon, hunt bracelet—” 

All: Horrible! Horrible! Go on! 

The Cynic: (Continues.) 

“The regal woman may wear diamonds 
and pigeon blood rubies, but with more 
rubies than diamonds.” 

Chorus: Where is she? 

The Cynic: The ugly woman detracts 
from her plainness by wearing ugly 
things——Japanese bronze turtles for in- 
stance— 

Some voices (Men): There are no ugly 
women! 

Cynic: The brilliant woman may wear 
diamonds, but more people will admire 
her than love her. 

A Woman’s Voice: Give me a chance! 

Cynic: The unfortunate homely good 
woman, an African fetich, something 
wicked if possible to make her interest- 
ing. 

Some Voices 
(Women): The 
brute! 

Cynic: The bad 
homely woman may 
affect crosses, a 
lapis-lazuli crucifix 
hanging from a 
black ribbon. 

A Voice: Shut 
the book! 

Cynic: The wom- 
an with black hair 
and hectic cheeks 
looks best in opals. 

Some One: Such 
a woman is more un- 
lucky to others than 
herself. 

Cynic: The wom- 
with the  soul-of- 
Lilith shows best in 
emeralds and aqua- 
marines. 

—This is getting 


tea-woman, sables and sapphires. 

The quiet, prayerful woman, dove-col- 
ored pearls. 

The woman with beautiful teeth, white 
pearls, 

The woman with bad teeth, no gems 
that flash. 

The occult woman with green eyes, 
beryls. 

The occult woman with gray eyes, 
crystals. 

The dull, tired woman, brown pearls. 

The nervous and tired woman, dead 
silver. 

The brilliant nervous old woman, rose 
diamonds. 

The stately old woman, gray pearls. 

The sick woman, seed pearls. 

The gaunt woman, garnets. 

The bloodless woman, moonstones. 

The blind woman, black pearls. 

The pretty woman,—anything. 


eine omatographic! Fine example of Hungarian style, massive and effective. interlacing small 


chains and pendants. 


Always becoming. Should be worn on plush or 


The  afternoon- velvet, not on the bare neck. 


T WAS when Florence was a city of shopkeepers that Italian art flourished 
at its best period, and a glance at ancient history shows us throughout Greek 
civilization that harmonious union of the practical and ideal. So in the life 

of the home if the theme be adequately presented we shall find a field for ideal- 
ity and originality centering around these very avocations that seem at first 
sight far removed from the ideal. Virginia E. Graeff. 
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‘** Is that making you unhappy, Kitty-love’”’ 


TREASURE. 
COTTAGE 


By Mary Stewart Cutting, Isabel Gordon Curtis, Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins, Florence Morse Kingsley and Margaret 


Sutton Briscoe 


B\HEY’RE coming on the 

4 11.20 train,” Kitty ex- 
plained excitedly; “Aunt 
# Miriam and both the 
girls and Theodore Sev- 
erance—that’s Lou- 
ise’s young man, you 
know. Our first lunch party, Donald!” 
They were walking up from the station 
together through the warm dusk, Kitty 
having gone down to meet the train with 
her news. 

“Good work,” approved Donald. “You 
make a list of everything you want in 
town and I'll send the things out first 
thing to-morrow.” Kitty’s radiance 
clouded a little. 

“Oh, we won’t need much, dear!” she 
urged. “I ean get everything here— 
chickens and salad and fruit; that’s 
good enough for anybody.” 


Part III—By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 


Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


“Now, Kitty, for once let’s do the 
thing decently.” Donald was hot and 
tired and spoke with a touch of impa- 
tience. 

He held the door open for her, then 
hurried upstairs to get clean, while 
Kitty went to the kitchen to give the 
dinner its final touches. Her lips had 
a grave little fold, and she stood for 
some minutes staring out of the kitchen 
window with idle hands. 

“And yet I mustn’t be a _ prig, I 
mustn’t be always saying ‘Don’t,’” she 
murmured. “If he could only realize!” 
Her eyes turned to three cheap, blue- 
white envelopes stuck up behind the 
clock, the kind of envelopes that inev- 
itably mean bills. For a moment tears 
were very near. Then she took her 
courage in both hands and went briskly 
at the dinner. “He has just got to 
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realize!” she announced, with a little 
nod that was not without tremulous 
humor. 

Donald came down with his mood as 
fresh as his clothes, gathered her up 
tight and gave her several “real ones” 
—the one just within the front door half 
an hour earlier had been perfunctory; 
then helped carry in the dinner with a 
gaiety that nearly proved fatal to the 
tablecloth. 

“Tf you dare spill!” Kitty threatened 
him. 

“What’s a clean tablecloth!” 

“Tt’s good hard work for somebody. 
And so is a clean floor. If you don’t 
learn not to seatter crumbs in every 
direction, do you know what I'll do? 
I'll put a muslin bag round the bottom 
of your cage!” They both laughed. 

“Oh, the butler will see to all that 
hereafter.” He eyed her mischievously, 
his knife suspended over the crust of 
the little meat pie. “Bet you don’t 
know what’s in this.” 

“Bet I do. The remains of yester- 
day’s beefsteak.” 

“Not at all. It’s Aunt Willena’s 


money. My dear, let me serve you to 
a few government bonds.” 

“Not so many! Oh, Donald, keep 
that and give me half as much.” 

He looked at her sternly. “Kitty, 
if you think you can scrimp your to- 


morrow’s lunch out of this, you’re mis-- 


taken. What you don’t eat, I shall; 
so take that plate and say nothing.” 
“Yes, sir”; meekness was always one 


‘of Kitty’s best acts. He leaned over 


and, stretching out his long arm, pulled 
her chair round close beside his. 

“You are too far off,” he commented. 
“T can’t keep a proper watch on your 
table manners, half across the room.” 
She was near enough now to lay her 
cheek for a moment against his sleeve. 

“But we look so unbalanced,” she pro- 
tested. “There ought to be at least 
three others, to fill up.” 

“Well, not just yet,” said Donald. 
“There will be, Sunday noon,” he added 
hastily, under her severe eye. “By the 
way, I had a funny sort of an offer 
to-day,” he added. “Some foreign per- 
son wanted me to translate a lot of 
Spanish documents for him. I had been 


‘* * What are you going to do about it?’”’ 
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recommended to him as ‘knowing the 
Spanish.’ ” 

“And there are all those dictionaries 
and grammars upstairs. Isn’t that 
luck!” Kitty exclaimed. 

“Heavens, child, I am not going to 
‘do it. That is no lawyer’s work.” 

She reflected anxiously. “What would 
it pay?” she asked. 


“Oh, fifty dollars, perhaps. Not more.” , 


“Oh, Donald dear! Why, that would 
get that hateful grocer’s bill out of the 
kitchen!” The quick feeling in her 
voice made him turn to her curiously. 

“Is that making you unhappy, Kitty- 
love?” he asked, so gently that tears 
rushed into her eyes. 

“Yes; I can’t help it,” she confessed, 
trying to keep her face averted; but 
there was no hiding from him. He 
kissed both the wet eyes. 

“Why, I'll do it, of course, old gir!,” 
he promised. “It won’t take very long, 
I guess. Oh, it is abominable to have 
put you in this position!” he added with 
bitterness. 

“No, no!” she clung to him eagerly. 
“Nothing is abominable if we do our 
intelligent best—earn what we can and 
don’t spend what we haven’t.” 

The subject was dropped; Kitty knew 
that she had won her point, and her 
spirits suddenly flew up to a hight that 
kept them both cheerful for the rest of 
the meal. 

Kitty had decided that a cold lunch on 
Sunday would be better than a_ hot 
hostess, so she made all her prepara- 
tions on Saturday, with Malinda Sparks 
to help. That gaunt personage tied on 
her apron in a state of repressed dis- 
approval, when she had heard Kitty’s 
plans. 

“And you ain’t going to have but 
one kind of cake!” was her only com- 
ment. 

“Why, Miss Sparks, what’s the good?’ 
argued Kitty blithely. “We can’t pos- 
sibly make my aunt think we’re rich. 
So long as we don’t leave her actively 
hungry, I shall be satisfied. And even 
if we do,” Kitty’s laugh bubbled over, 
“she will have a five-story dinner when 
she gets home. A little starvation would 
be good for them all!” 

does he think?” demanded 
Miss Malinda, feeling the breasts of 
the chickens with a critical thumb. 

“Oh, he is naturally as vainglorious 
as you! But he is getting over it. Now, 
before we begin,” added Kitty, “I want 


you to help me carry down some old 
Spanish books and find a good place for 
them within easy reach. We may want 
them to-night.’ 

Miss Sparks followed her upstairs and 
looked distrustfully at the pile of worn 
volumes on her arm as Kitty dusted 
and handed them up. 

“T never did think much of the 
dagoes,” she commented: “Why white 
folks should want to learn their gib- 
berish—!” 

Kitty tucked the big lexicon under 
her own arm and rose from her knees. 
“There’s money in this old book,” she 
said, patting it affectionately. Miss 
Sparks stopped short. 

“Hidden in that book?’ she de- 
manded. 

“Oh, not bank notes!” laughed Kitty. 
“Money to be éarned, I mean.” 

“Oh!” Miss Sparks went on down, 
looking disappointed. Kitty followed, 
wondering a little. Not another soul 
knew from them of Aunt Willena’s 
letter and its strange hints; could this 
ancient serving maid have been in some 
small extent in her aunt’s confidence? 
A dozen times as they worked together 
that day she was on the point of opening 
the subject, but she found it impossible. 
If Malinda knew anything, she would 
obviously be sworn to secrecy, and so 
could not righteously be questioned. 
And yet—those unpaid bills behind the 
clock! Their day’s work was nearly 
over when Kitty’s thoughts worried her 
into an abrupt question: 

“Did my Aunt Willena tell you any- 
thing that you are at liberty to tell 
us?” 

“No, child,’ answered Miss Sparks 
promptly; but she did not seem to Kitty 
sufficiently surprised at the question. 
The latter sighed to herself; she was 
tired, and the bills seemed to treble in 
size when her back ached. 

“Tf we could only know—” she was 
beginning wistfully when the beloved 
whistle sounded at the gate, two hours 
earlier than usual. Kitty was still 
newly married enough to lift dismayed 

hands to her hair before running out 
to meet Donald. 

“Tm a sight,” she murmured apolo- 
getically into his shoulder. 

“Como va.la gente, mi muy estimada 
esposa?”’ 

“Of course; that is what I always 
think myself, only I couldn’t put it so 
well,” said Kitty, blandly. “I didn’t 
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know one Spanish book from the other, 
so we brought them all down,” she 
added. 

“So I should judge,” he commented, 
turning over a rather dirty little hand 
and eying it with his head on one side. 
She caught it away. 

“Well, if you would come home early! 
Miss Sparks and I were just finishing.” 

“Oh, is Malinda here? I’ll go out and 
speak to the old girl,” said Donald, tak- 
ing various finely written documents 
from his pockets and laying them on the 
table. “There’s that Spanish stuff, my 
dear, and it is going to be no joke. I 
find I recognize about one word in 
seven.” 

“Tt will come back to you,” Kitty com- 
forted him, following to the kitchen to 
witness the meeting. But Miss Sparks 
had gone. 

“Why, I hadn’t paid her,” Kitty 
exclaimed. “I wonder why she hurried 
off ?” 

“Oh, she knew you were good for ths 
money,” said Donald, easily, but the 
question kept coming back to her and 
something within her answered persist- 
ently: “She didn’t want to be ques- 
tioned: she knows something.” The idea 
was disquieting. She had put all expec- 
tation of the money firmly aside, but she 
was human enough to feel a quick thrill 
at the possibility that the pot of gold 
might be a fact, after all. The thought 
kept her awake for several hours that 
night, but she said nothing to Donald, 
Her intelligence stood out firmly against 
visionary riches, even while she lay wide- 
eyed in the dark planning how they 
would spend the income. 

The aunt and the cousins and Louise’s 
Mr Severance came duly in the morning, 
and admired every aspect of the small 
menage with the persistent enthusias‘n 
with which the affable rich often console 
and encourage the refined poor. It ended 
by getting a little on Kitty’s nerves— 
her precious little house, her delicious 
ehickens, her wonderful berries. 

“T don’t keep it up like that in their 
old house,” she thought indignant'y. 
“Of course we live nice'y. Why 
shouldn’t we?” She was half relieve.l 
when it was time to assist Aunt Miriam 
with her bonnet and veil. The latter 
turned from the mirror to lay an approy- 
ing hand on Kitty’s shoulder. 

“Ah, my dear, I think you are so brave, 
living off here in this litt'e house and 
taking it so cheerfully!” she said im- 
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pressively. “We appreciate it more than 
we can tell you—we were talking about 
it on the train coming down.’ 

“But I like my home,” Kitty rebelled, 
a flush in her cheeks. 

“That is just what is so fine,” Aunt 
Miriam insisted. “You are a splendid 
character, Kitty. We all think so.” And 
she led the way down the steep little 
stairs with peering caution, as though 
there might be a broken step or two on 
the way. 

“Well, they’ve finished their slumming 
for to-day,” muttered Kitty, as the train 
moved off and she and Donald turned 
from the station. 

“They liked everything a lot, didn’t 
they!” said Donald, so complacently that 
she could only smile and tuck her hand 
into his arm. “T’ll tell you what we need,” 
he added presently; “an automobile. 
Severance has just got a new om, and 
he says he will sell his old runabout for 
next to nothing. It’s perfectly good, but 
you can’t get any kind of a price for an 
old-fashioned machine, now. If I had 
a hundred and fifty dollars, I believe ’d 
buy it.” 

“Wouldn’t it be fun,” said Kitty, with 
a reminiscent smile for certain glorious 
flights that had been granted them in the 
early days of their engagement. “I’m 
never afraid with you running things.” 

“We could take a spin every night,” 
Donald went on. “You don’t get out half 
enough, Kittykins. But perhaps you 
would rather have a cook than a bubb!e,” 
he added with a slight sigh. 

“I wouldn’t,” Kitty maintained. “I 
would take the bubble every time.” 

“Very well, you shall have it,” he 
promised her. “Meanwhile, suppose I 
go and take a fall out of me gustan 
todos.” 

“And I will wash the dishes,” Kitty 
added. 

She thriftily changed her fresh white 
gown for a blue cotton and piled her 
dishes with certain little neatnesses of 
preparation that had won her a tempered 
approval from Malinda Sparks, though 
they had reduced Mrs Fogarty to re- 
pressed grunts. She was just about to 
pour the boiling water into the pan when 
she heard her name called, a sharp note 
of command that made her turn a little 
pale and come running to the sitting 
room where Donald sat with his papers. 
The Spanish lexicon was spread on the 
table before him, and between its open 
leaves lay something to which Donald 
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silently pointed. Kitty clutched his 
shoulder: her hand trembled visibly as 
she took up two oblong strips of paper. 

“Tt’s bank notes,” she said breath- 
lessly. 

“For two hundred dollars,” added Don- 
ald: their eyes met for a moment that 
earried them from gasping to rapture. 
“Oh, my Kitty love! That blessed old 
erank!” He pulled her down and they 
laughed hysterically. He had to tell her 
over and over how he was plodding 
through the half-familiar words and had 
almost decided he could guess at “pro- 
priedad,” then had gone back and looked 
it up. “And there sat those silly old 
bank notes on the very page!” he chuc- 
kled. “Spanish is the language for me, 
my dear!” 

“TLet’s look up some more words,” she 
suggested; but the old books refused 
to yic.a further treasure. 

“Well, two hundred is enough for one 
day,” they decided contentedIv. 

“Oh, and the bills are paid, and we’re 
way ahead,” sang Kitty. Then a thought 
sobered her. “Do you suppose that is all 
there is?’ 

“Of course not. Aunt Willena doesn’t 
do things by halves.” 

Kitty was deep in thought. “See 
here,” she said presently; “we never 
found a cent while we looked for it— 
it just came of itself when we worked 
and forgot. Now I propose that we go 
on exactly the same, not looking or even 
thinking, if we can help. Let it come 
as it will. Pretend we don’t care.” 

“T believe you’re right,” Donald 
agreed. 

“T won’t even wonder if Malinda 
Sparks knows,” Kitty resolved. “I can’t 
pretend I’m not happy, though!” 

All the next day she sang about her 
work, not always quite in tune, but so 
happily that anyone must have over- 
looked that. In spite of her resolves she 
did a little rummaging under the eaves 
in the late afternoon, and felt a sharp 
pang of excitement when she found a 
eubbyhole that had escaped their house- 
cleaning inspection; but it yielded up 
only a bag full of brilliant scraps, many 
of them of antique patterns long for- 
gotten by fashion. She plunged both 
hands into the glowing pile with a fem- 
inine love of their soft texture and of 
all the pretty gowns they stood for. 

“What a stunning patchwork quilt,” 
she sighed appreciatively over the lovely 
old bits of printed cotton. 
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“Tf I ever get time, I believe I will.” 

The remembrance of a dinner to be pre- 
pared made her pile them back and hurry 
downstairs. She had to scramble to be 
dressed and ready before Donald’s train 
rumbled over the bridge. 

The usual seven minutes went by, and 
then ten. A neighbor or two, hot and 
tired from the city, passed her gate, and 
then the soft country quiet descended 
again. Donald had not come. When no 
wate}jng produced him, she put back her 
dinner as best she could, for the next 
train would be half an hour later. It 
was not like Donald to miss his train. 
The thought that he had taken the bank 
notes up to town to change made her un- 
easy, though she laughed at herself for 
it. Two hundred dollars was searcely a 
sum to tempt de-neradoes. 

When the next train whistled she 
walked half way to meet him, but her 
first glance at tie little file of men on 
the country road told her he was not 
th-.e. When she to aecept the fact 
that he had not lingered to speak to the 
station master—a thing he had never 
done yet; or gone home by some other 
way—not that there was any other that 
a sane man would take—she went into 
the house, lit the lamp and sat down with 
a book held rigidly before her eyes. 

“Donald is of age, and able bodied,” 
she told herself firmly. When the book 
proved too patent a farce even for her- 
self, she took to the kitchen and began 
to beat up eggs in a china bowl, to 
defeat her ‘straining ears. 

“T can make something of them,” she 
told herself, with set lips. Then through 
her tiny clatter came the dearest sound 
in the whole world—Donald’s whistle at 
the front gate. The bowl happened to 
land right side up, but she did not know 
that till later. She ran out, laughing 
tremulously; and found him getting 
down from a neat little automobile. 

“T’m sorry I was late, honey; but I 
came a new way.” 

She could not think of anything but 
her joy in having him there, sound and 
hole. 

“T—I knew you must be all right,” 
she said, winding his arm tighter about 
her. “Whose automobile is it?’ 

He drew her back to the gate. 

“Tsn’t it a bully little machine?” he 
asked. “I met Severance to-day and he 
said I could have it for a hundred 


dollars—and it seemed too good a bargain 
The other hundred will clear 


to waste. 
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up everything—and there will be that 
Spanish fifty, besides. And I picked up 
a small case this morning—things are 
coming our way in bunches.” 

He was talking gaily, but he was 
afraid of her, he was guilty, he was 
apologetic, that big, unfettered lord of 
creation: he could not meet the eyes of 
the small woman under his arm. Kitty’s 
dismay gave way to a rush of tenderness, 
of humorous understanding: he might 
have been her little boy trying to carry 
off with an air some fall from obedience. 
She pressed her face into his coat with 
a wail of laughter. 

“Oh, you foolish, foolish—!” she cried. 
“And you’re ashamed up to your eyes! 
You know it!” He laughed guiltily, but 
pressed her close in humble relief that 
her disapproval had not been of the cold 
and distant kind. 

“Oh, I know it, Kitty love; but it was 
so cheap, and we’ll find more money, and 
there’s the shed for it to live in—we’ll 
never want a cow, anyway. It—isn’t so 
bad as it sounds. Be a sport with me, 
just this once!” 

The machine looked very alluring in 
the dusk; and she must not come to 
mean a domestic wet blanket. 

“Just this one thing—honest ?” 

“Honest.” 

“And you know better?’ 

“Well—I suppose so.” 

“Very well, come in and eat your din- 
ner, and then take me for a little ride.” 

“You’re a brick!” said Donald grate- 
fully. 

Kitty grew wholly reconciled to the 
extravagance in the happy week that 
followed. It was moonlight, and every 
evening they flew about the country with 
a birdlike freedom that swept the heat 
and dust of the day out of their spirits 
and brought them back “happy-tired,” 
as Kitty called it, with her nerves all 
asleep. Sunday they took their lunch 
with them, and came home in the close 
of the day, sunburned and blissful. 

“Well, wasn’t I right to get the 
thing?” Donald asked, as he lifted her 
down. 

“No, very wrong,” said Kitty stoutly; 
“but sometimes doing wrong feels nicer, 
my dear, than doing right.’ 

“Really ?” 

Kitty laughed. “You should have 
seen Malinda’s face when I showed it 
to her! If you had bought yourself 2 
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rocking horse, it couldn’t have expressed 
more contempt.” 

“T’'ll take the old girl out in it some 
day,” he promised. “Did you ask Tom 
Rapelje to get our mail for us?’ 

“Yes; here it is.” Kitty picked up 
the letters that had been shoved under 
the front door, a home one for her and a 
business one for Donald. She had read 
several pages, smiling to herself at the 
home news, when something in Donald’s 
silence made her glance up. He was sit- 
ting with the typewritten letter in his 
hand, looking at her with eyes so full of 
dismay that she sprang to her feet. 

“Dear! What is it?’ 

He gave her the letter. “Wrong doing 
isn’t always as nice as we thought,” he 
said grimly. 

“Hitchens & Morse? Why, they are the 
agents who had charge of this house,” 
she said. 

“Exactly,” said Donald, rising and 
wandering to the window. 

“Dear Mr Lenox,” she read: “We have 
to-day received a letter from the former 
tenant of your house, Mr George Sweeny, 
now in Chiéago, stating that bank notes 
for two hundred dollars were left by him 
on your premises. He explains that as he 
does not believe in banks, he has been 
accustomed to secrete his money in unu- 
sual places about his house, and that 
these bills were hidden between the leaves 
of a Spanish dictionary, at the page 
beginning at the word propriedad. The 
dictionary was kept in his room, but 
may have been piled up with other old 
books in the attic at the time of his 


moving, which was complicated by a 


sudden illness on the part of his wife. 


We have already written to reassure Mr- 


Sweeny as to the character of the present 
occupants of the place. If you will 
forward us the bills at your earliest con- 
venience, we will esteem it a favor. 
“Very truly yours, 
J. Morse.” 

Kitty’s lips had folded very gravely 
when she put the letter down. 

“Well, say it,” commented Donald 
irritably from the window. After a long 
pause, she made a forlorn little attempt 
to smile at him. 

“There is just one thing worth say- 
ing,” she said; “and that is, what are 
we going to do about it?” 

(To be Continued) 
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HEN Ambassador 
Nisard retired from 
the French diplo- 
matic service, his 
country suffered a 
real loss. “Deaf as 
a post” he was, but 

that did not prevent him from serving 

France well. In fact, just because of 

his deafness he was often able to ferret 

things out which other diplomats with 
perfect hearing would never have dis- 
covered. The secret was that he had 
cultivated zealously the art of lip read- 
ing, that is, the power of understanding 

a speaker by watching the movements of 

lip and tongue. People might whisper 

or be out of earshot, but if they were 
within “eyeshot” his “eyes heard” what 
the ears of others would have lost. 

Many secrets that were not intended for 

him yet became his, and for this faculty, 

which has been called the “triumph of 
diplomacy,” he was feared by all. 

Ye eavesdroppers, what an opportu- 
nity for you! Often in cars and public 
places I have caught not merely words 
but extended conversations that were 
not meant for me. Though only once 
have I “overseen” anything that might 
be called a secret, and that was when a 
girl in the street car made a personal 
remark about myself. One amusing bit 
of conversation was to see two women 
picking another women’s hat to pieces 
for the whole length of a two-mile ride. 

A writer in Scribner's Magazine, 
writing on deafness, thinks that the deaf 
man who wants to be good has an easier 
road than his hearing brother. For ex- 
ample, the deaf man “cannot play poker 
to good advantage, though he can buy 
stocks; he cannot flirt, unless, indeed, 
he is a resolute adventurer and learns 
to read the lips.” The moral of all 
which would seem to be, supposing you 
are deaf, learn to read the lips if you 
want to eavesdrop, flirt, or gamble. 

There are probably something like two 
and a half millions of hard-of-hearing 
people in the United States to-day, and 
this is a low estimate. A very small per 
cent of them do, but a very large per 
cent of them could, read the lips suc- 
cessfully if they would take the trouble 
to learn. As to the trouble, Mrs Alex- 


To Hear with the Eyes 


By Edward B. Nitchie 


ander Graham Bell (who knows from 
experience) has said that this art “is 
worth, and well repays, every possible 
effort to attain.” 

See what has been accomplished as 
a result of it—just a few typical cases. 
An Ohio lawyer in the midst of his 
practice lost his hearing, and he feared 
much lest he would lose his business by 
it. But, learning lip reading, he now 
“not only addresses the court and con- 
ducts his own cases, examining, cross- 
examining, and watching all points 
made by his adversaries, but says that 
he meets with no material difficulty in 
conducting his ordinary legal practice.” 

There is a lady in Brooklyn, the wife 
of a former mayor, who, though very 
deaf, presides as hostess at her table 
with ease and grace, joining in the con- 
versation freely. As for myself, I can 
follow successfully some, but not all, 
public speakers. 

And there is the case of Ambassador 
Nisard. 

These are but a few of many cases 


_ that might be cited. They show how lip 


reading serves in statecraft, in business, 
in society, in the lecture hall or church. 
They represent a high degree of attain- 
ment in the art, a degree not perhaps 
attainable by all. But a degree of skill 
that is attainable by practically all will 
enable the deaf man or woman to main- 
tain comfortable, and comforting, rela- 
tions in his home and with his friends 
and neighbors. That is where the need 
is greatest, and that is where the lesser 
skill will serve. 

It takes time, it takes effort, to learn 
to read the lips, to achieve this “triumph 
of diplomacy.” But who ever learned 
anything without taking time and mak- 
ing an effort? Music, art, how are they 
attained? And what can be more worth 
the time and effort of one who has lost 
his hearing than this power of “hear- 
ing with the eyes’? 

How much time does it take? That 
depends largely upon the learner and 
the amount of practice. Without defi- 
nite study, you can help yourself by 
forming, and assiduously cultivating, 
the habit of always watching the mouth 
of a speaker, whether you hear the voice 
or not. With definite study under 
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skilled instruction, three to six months, 
or even six weeks, if you devote all your 
time to it, should bring you a very 
serviceable degree of skill. Those whose 
hearing is only partly defective, and 
who hear the sound of the voice more 
or less, will feel the benefit almost from 
the outset. It is not uncommon for 
such students to be told by their friends 
that their hearing is much improved. 
And a constant increase of skill can be 
gained almost indefinitely by persistent 
and faithful practice. 

To the reader who may be deaf or 
hard of hearing, I wish to give a few 
suggestions that will enable him to 
study this art in his own home with the 
help only of friends. The student must 
have a twofold aim: first, to know and 
recognize the positions’ for the different 
sounds; second, to cultivate the power 
of grasping the speaker’s meaning as 
a complete whole. 

To learn the positions for the different 
sounds, you will find that practice before 
the mirror is an essential aid. Do not try 
to form sounds by themselves: study the 
positions for the sounds in words, as in 
the words given below. But as you study 
these words, watch for the particular 
sound being studied, not the whole word. 
For example, in the words here given for 
the vowels, watch the vowel positions, 
and disregard those for the consonants. 
In the words given for the consonants, 
watch the consonant positions, and dis- 
regard those for the vowels. 

Vowel positions are divided into three 
groups, in the first of which the lips are 
drawn in, or puckered; in the second, 
the lips are lax, or relaxed; and in the 
third, the lips at the corners are drawn 
back, or extended. Under each of the 
three groups we have three different 
widths of opening of the mouth, namely, 
a small or narrow opening, a medium 
opening, and a wide opening. Notice 
in the following groups how the mouth 
opens a little more widely in each group 
as you read down the column. 

Puckered Relaxed Extended 


Narrow coot keen 
Medium good eut get 
Wide cawed eart cat 


Practice these words before the mir- 
ror, watching your mouth for the change 
from the puckered lips, to the relaxed 
lips, to the extended lips; and again 
watching the change in each group from 
the narrow opening, to the medium 
opening, to the wide opening. Re- 
member to watch the vowels and dis- 
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regard the consonants. Practice the 
words also in the same way when a 
friend reads them to yau. Going 
over and over them will fix all the 
fundamental vowel positions in your 
mind; the other vowels are made by 
combinations of the fundamental posi- 
tions, so that if you get the fundamental 
positions thoroughly, the others will in 
a measure take care of themselves. But 
for these combinations practice espe- 
cially the words: cue, go, coy, cow, guy, 
gay. Studying these words before the 
mirror, you will see how the vowels give 
combinations of two positions. 

The consonants are not classified into 
groups as are the vowels; each consonant 
must be studied for itself. In the fol- 
lowing words, watch and study the posi- 
tion for the consonant in each word, and 
disregard the vowels. 

Pay, fay, way, ray, shay, say, yea, 
they, lay, day, gay. 

By substituting in this list, it will 
be found that b and m look like p, v 
looks like f, ch and j like sh, z like s, 
é and n like d, and k like hard g. For 
single words this is confusing, but in a 
sentence the context usually reveals the 
proper sound. For example, if at table 
I ask for a piece of pie, you would not 
think I wanted a piece of buy. 

This brings us to the necessity of 
being able to grasp the speaker’s mean- 
ing as a whole. Doubtless you have 
already had experience of this faculty. 
Have you not occasionally been ad- 
dressed without understanding, and then 
before “What?” is out of your mouth 
the whole sentence has suddenly flashed 
into your mind? This power cannot 
be developed by mirror practice; it de- 
mands practice with friends. Choose a 
short article or paragraph of about one 
hundred and fifty to- two hundred 
words from newspaper or magazine, 
and read it to yourself once. Then 
ask a friend to read it to you, inaudibly 
but rather slowly. Do not interrupt, no 
matter what you fail to understand; 
endeavor to read from the lips the 
thought or meaning as a whole, even 
though many words be lost. 

After this first, reading, however, the 
selection should be repeated; and, this 
time, do interrupt for the repetition, and 
re-repetition, of whatever escapes you. 

Then again let your assistant read the 


- selection three or four times without 


interruption, each time a little more 
rapidly than the time before. 
Follow this program closely, and as 
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soon as you have mastered one selection, 
take another. One word of caution: 
do not—at least for some time to come— 
have anything read to you unless you 
have first familiarized yourself with it. 
The penalty for disobedience will be 
discouragement and the creation of 
habits detrimental to the understanding 
of conversation. 

And to understand conversation, not 
reading, is the goal of your study. 
Therefore, have at the start at least 
five minutes’ inaudible conversation 
every day. and increase the time as you 
gain skill. Talk about something you 
yourself are interested in and know 
about; lead the conversation—but don’t 
do all of the talking. 

“In the game of life, no true man is 
ever beaten.” In deafness, partial or 


HAT book is it that 

amuses your little 
boy so much?” a 
caller asked the 
mother of the little 
shaver of four who 
was chuckling over 
some pictures. “TI want to find a good, 
durable picture book for my baby, a 
book that he can’t tear up right away.” 

“Oh that’s one of the Bluster Books,” 
answered the hostess, and there was a 
ncte of apology in her voice. “I know 
they’re quite awful, but my boy enjoys 
them so much.” 

The little boy was looking intently at 
the pictures which represented the enter- 
prising Bluster putting ink into his 
father’s bath. He regarded Bluster not 
only with amusement but with a certain 
respect, for ink was among the things 
thrice forbidden. Surely it was a power- 
ful, remarkable boy who would set at° 
naught all of babyhood’s twelve com- 
mandments. 

The attitude of this little boy’s mother 
is the attitude of the average grown up 
toward nursery literature. “Jamie loves 
the Polliwog books. I can’t see anything 
funny in them, but he is never tired of 
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complete, there lives a foeman who 
downs many, turns them to brooding, 
discontent and the blues, drives them 
out of business, out of society, into a 
narrow corner of the home, deprives them 
of the joy of life, and deprives the 
world of their service. It 1s not neces- 
sary so to succumb to this foeman. All 
that has been lost by the loss of hearing 
cannot be regained. We may never 
again hear the murmur of the wind in 
the tree tops, nor the song of the birds, 
nor the music of the river and of the 
waves. But so long as we have good 
eyes and good courage, we can regain the 
joy of fellowship with family and 
friends, and when we have done that 
we will find that the “little blue devils,” 
that were wont to torment us, are no 
more. 


laughing over them,” is only another way 
of saying: “The baby’s taste in books is 
lamentable. He laughs over pseudo- 
nonsense books that seem forced and 
unprofitable to me. But baby knows 
best what he wants. He can judge for 
himself which pictures please him.” 
The choice of reading for older chil- 
dren is not altogether governed by what 
books will be enjoyed. What is good 
and profitable is also taken into account. 
The parent or friend who buys a book 
for the older children in a family gives 
the matter some conscientious thought. 
“What books shall we allow our chil- 
dren to read?” is one of the most impor- 
tant considerations, and teachers and 
those responsible for the choice of books 
in the public libraries are most careful 
in the selection of juvenile literature. 
Various magazines join in the discus- 
sion and publish from time to time lists 
of good books for children’s reading. 
But no such careful supervision is 
given to our nursery literature by par- 
ents or press. Indeed there seems to be 
a conspiracy of silence regarding it, and 
the genera] sentiment is that there has 
never been a time when the babies had 
such beautiful books, which is very true. 
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1t is also true that there flourish un- 
challenged many objectionable picture 
books, and parents are responsible for 
their existence. 

“Anything that pleases the baby is 
good for the baby. All pictures please 
the baby. Therefore all pictures are 
good for the baby”—seems to be the 
vicious circle of reasoning that many 
people follow in selecting books for the 
little ones. 

Should you doubt that the average 
parent is not careful, go into any large 
store where books are sold, especially in 
the holiday season, and examine the nur- 
sery literature with a critical eye. You 
will find first a great many books crudely 
illustrated in black and white, with here 
and there glaring colored pictures, the 
whole illustrating pointless tales and 
silly jingles. Such books do no posi- 
tive harm, perhaps, but they are not 
good enough, and were books of a similar 
nature offered to older children there 
would soon be found some one to point 
out that such indigestible pabulum 
was unprofitable for growing minds. 
You will find a great many so-called 
“nonsense books” with jingles about gro- 
tesque animals that never were on land 
or sea. These books make a_heart- 
rending effort after humor. They are 
unworthy followers in the footsteps of 
the dearly beloved Alice and her kin- 
dred, but they achieve only the grotesque, 
and many of their contorted imaginings 
are fear-inspiring to little children. 

You will find a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of undesirable bogie books down 
whose pages hideous animals writhe, 
books invented apparently to make night 


Many a day, to Nazareth 
Of old, were angels sent, 

To aid sweet Mary in her work, 
And help they gladly lent 

To her and Joseph’s gain: 

They washed the linen, lit the fire, 

And made all bright as her desire; 
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a goblin world for babies, books with 
uplifting rhymes like “Highball junior, 
where’s your pa? Off riding in his auto,” 
and last but not least, great piles of the 
so-called comic supplements of the Sun- 
day papers done up in book form. 

Of course the babies enjoy them as 
the older brother of twelve would enjoy 
The Poisoned Gumdrop, or the Candy 
Woman’s Revenge, or his fourteen- 
years-old sister an exciting novel, were 
such books ever allowed to stray into 
their hands. But stories of too exciting a 
n°ture, too highly spiced, or vulgar, or 
representing life in a false, exaggerated 
way, are carefully excluded from private 
or public libraries, whether the young 
people would enjoy them or not. 

There are plenty of delightful and well 
illustrated books suitable for little chil- 
dren. Delightful nonsense books un- 
strained in humor, books with gay, pleas- 
ant stories, and beside the new story 
books we have the old favorites. Were 
parents more discriminating in their 
choice, only the better class of books 
would exist, for most of the objectionable 
books are catch-penny affairs produced 
to sell. 

Babies are not critical, they laugh at 
any grotesque picture, but there is no 
reason why we should take advantage 
of their charming open-mindedness. 
When harmful books get their share of 
adverse criticism it is not right that 
nursery literature should be let to pass 
unchallenged. Why should we not. be as 
careful as to what pictures our babies 
look at as to what books our children 
read? 


Unseen they wielded saw and plane, 
They laid the cioth, the chips they 
swept 
And no one guessed ’twas angels’ care 
And nightly toiled while Joseph slept, 
Would that we could have seen them 
there. 
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HE letters from housekeepers printed 
in this department in the October 
issuc attracted widespread atten- 

tion and provoked keen interest, on the 
part of our readers and of the press. 
The American. Grocer, for example, 
devoted its editorial page in one issue 
to excerpts from these letters and to 
comments, almost wholly favorable. 
The New England Grocer gave the place 
of honor in one issue to liberal quota- 
tions. This was, we believe, generally 
recognized as the first authentic presen- 
tation of the housekeepers’ side of the 
business question and an eminently fair 
one. Perhaps the most critical ques- 
tion raised was that of the re- 
sponsibility of the householder for the 
quality of merchandise kept in his local 
stores. A successful city grocer in dis- 
cussing the matter protested, at first, 
that his shelves would be crowded with 
samples, if he should put in everything 
that his customers had heard of and 
wanted to try or to have him keep in 
stock, but he added that he had learned 
through his patrons of articles whose 
merits he had not known or appreciated 
and which had proved “good sellers”; 
the dealer, he said, wanted to be kept 
informed of the good new things. 

The criticism of untidiness, poor serv- 
ice, loafers and dirty bulk goods are 
seconded with an amusing heartiness by 
the proprietors of the larger and better 
grocery stores, for obvious reasons; the 
small shops are in many instances a 
fair target for such blame, but they 
need not be so. 


ISS Diana Hirschler, the welfare 
manager of a’ great department 
store, writes us as_ follows: 

Your vivid shopping experiences in the 
October number indicate the informa- 
tion we people who keep shop need, to 
pour light upon store methods. The 
modern store has shifted its point of 
view from that of the old-time shop 
with its haggling methods, where the 
customer and trader vied with each 
other to see which could outwit the 
other. It stands now for the comfort 
and convenience of the customer and 


welcomes any source of 
that will point out the way customers 
would have it go. Therefore your arti- 
cles devoted to store experiences are 
what we want. Hit us hard if we 
deserve it, and pat us on the back when 
we have done the right thing. This 
type of criticism should lead to what is 
best for both sides. 


AM a grocer in a thriving city of 
fifty thousand population. My shop 
is patronized by all classes, but the 
bulk of my trade is with well-to-do and 
wealthy families. Several of my cus- 
tomers have been talking with me along 
the lines of the discussion in your Bus- 
iness Side pages. I am sure that every 
progressive shopkeeper, in any line of 
trade, welcomes this interchange of 
views. We proprietors and managers are 
only too anxious to cater to and please 
our customers, but often they do not 
realize the trouble we have to get com- 
petent help who will take an interest in 
serving customers to the best of their 
ability. The ladies who are having such 
trouble with domestic servants can form 
some idea of our difficulties with “help,” 
which are vastly greater than theirs. 
One great trouble in the grocery trade 
is the long hours of labor, especially on 
Saturdays, when deliveries are not com- 
pleted until late in the evening. Friday 
is a comparatively light day. If our 
customers would use a little care and 
thoughtfulness, it would make it much 
easier for our help and give them better 
service. If supplies for the midday or 
evening dinner could be telephoned the 
night before, or very early in the morn- 
ing (say before 8 o’clock), the stuff could 
be put up and delivered when the wagons 
go out for orders on their first rounds 
in the morning. It would be a big help 
if supplies for Saturday could be all 
ordered’ some time Friday. This would 
enable us to fill in the first hour or two 
Saturday morning orders that often we 
do not get until noon or later, and would 
greatly relieve Saturday’s terrible strain 
upon our men and horses. I make this 
suggestion, not in the spirit of com- 
plaint, but rather in the belief that most 
housewives will be glad to co-operate. 


information 
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ADAME EVE used formerly to 
sally forth to the great market- 
place where she went from stall to 
stall selecting, bargaining—sometimes, 
alas! browbeating, and being berated in 
turn. Then followed a dispensation 
when she went to A street for meat, to 
B street for breadstuffs, to C street for 
milk, and to D street for greengrocer’s 


supplies. Nowadays she goes to an 
enormous caravansary, where, if she 


went in clad in the costume of the Gar- 
den of Eden, she might come out clothed 
entare, fed, doctored, furnished com- 
pletely, as to house, from cellar to attic; 
provisioned against a siege, if need be; 
furnished with horses and carriage, or 
automobile. 

Madame Eve will be completely “taken 
care of” by her friend, the manager; the 
best of everything in stock will be fur- 
nished her, or she need but express a 
wish end something different will be 
procured for her; goods or costumes will 
be sent to her “on approval’; no clerk 
will raise his eyebrows should she return 
goods five times in succession; her 
written or telephone order will be their 
first law; she may but indicate impa- 
tience and other customers will have to 
give her precedence—if she “has a good 
account with the house,” or “is a regu- 
lar charge customer.” 

I speak by the book; I know by ex- 
perience both inside and outside the 
charmed cirele of the steady customer. 

The “charge customer” with her little 
silver “check,” like a magic talisman, 
opens the boxes and drawers of the “re- 
serve stock,” takes toll in unlimited 
samples, orders articles purchased, and 
wagons rush here and there as she wills. 

But let the luckless Eve minus the 
talisman attempt the trick, or order 
largely of goods to be sent to her home 
“C O D,” and nine clerks out of ten 
will snub her out of sight with, “We 
don’t send goods ‘C O D.’” 

A moment’s reflection will show Ma- 
dame Eve why this is not an unwar- 
rantable insult. 

The cash buyer is an unknown unit 
in the vast procession which surges 
through a department store daily. The 
charge customer is identified by the 
talismanie “check,” to be a person of 
means and repute whose standing has 
been investigated by the firm, and it is 
willing to trust her for anything she 
erders. That is all. 
| Sometimes Father Adam objects to 
this modern way of shopping: “Why 
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don’t you go out and shop around, and 
see where you can get things cheaper?” 
Then Madame Eve replies: “What is 
the sense in that? Prices are alike for 
equal value. I receive good service from 
Fair & Square and they put themselves 
out to please me, then why should I 
spend my time and strength running 
after bargain counters? I have watched 
others and seen how they spend days in 
going back and forth from one store to 
another, waiting for service and change, 
pushing through crowds to get some- 
thing five cents cheaper, only to find at 
last that it is ten cents dearer in quality 
or quantity. They might have saved ear 
and lunch expenses, time, worry and 
strength, by sending a postal card to 
Fair & Square, and received honest 
goods.” 

After thus describing the experience 
of Madame Eve, Harriette Allen Walsh 
adds : 

I consider myself in the light of a 
public benefactor when I have persuaded 
my grocer to send for some newly ad- 
vertised article of food, as I have done 
several times. Sometimes 1 have sent his 
name to the firm advertising and received 
a sample package through him, but he 
never is unwilling to try anything I wish 
to introduce. 


HE importance of the magazine's 
guarantee of its advertisers is em- 
phasized by a subscriber in La 

Grange, Kentucky, who says, among 
other things: I never hesitate to order 
from an advertisement which appears in 
a magazine like Goop HovusrkEEpING, 
that stands behind all its advertisements 
with its guarantee. In this respect some 
of our religious papers are wofully lax, 
and I would not trust an order to the 
advertisers of any paper that allows any 
and all kinds of advertising within its 
pages. 

I was persuaded to try some bulk 
oats, and imagine my dismay when they 
were poured into the boiler, to find a 
large “chew” of tobacco in the midst of 
them. Bulk goods, such as rice, beans, 
vegetables, fruit, oatmeal and many 
other things which all kinds of people 
are free to handle and taste, are often 
a menace to health. The vision of the 
colored boy sweeping dust over all, to 
say nothing of the grocery cat that rests 
in boxes and barrels waiting for mice, 
are out-of-date horrors when we can 
obtain nice package goods. What if they 
do cost a few cents more? 
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Merits Required 
of Products in 
Our Roll of Honor. 


1. We must be satisfied that 
the raw material used in any 
food product comes to the es- 
tablishment of the manufacturer 
in a pure, wholesome condition 
free from decay or unhealthfu 
deterioration. 

2. We must be satisfied that, in 
the various processes of manu- 
facture, the utmost care prevails 
to insure cleanliness and hygi- 
enic conditions, so that the pro- 
duct, when finally put up in the 
sealed package in which it goes 
to the consumer, shall be sani- 
tarily perfect, free from disease 

erms and incapable of convey- 

ng contagion. 

. Wemust be satisfied that, in 
the processes of pecperatten or 
manufacture, nothing is added 
to or subtracted from the food 
that wili injuriously affect its 
nourishing and healthful quali- 
ties, as ordinarily used by the average family or person. 

4. Even when thus satisfied that the preparation 
leaves the factory in as perfect condition as can result 
from human ingenuity, scrupulous care and a keen sense 
of we go still farther. 

5. The unbroken packages, as found in the grocer 
store or market, may be subjected to analysis by Go 
Housekeeping’s chemist. But chemistry alone may not 
reveal all the facts. A Coy may be of question- 
able character as a food, although its chemical analysis 


Our Roll of Honor for Pure Food 
Products* 


List of foods that p d the i tion of our 
Pure Food Assurance Department in time to be 
included in this number of Good Housekeeping 


Adams Kitchen Spice Bags, Adams 
Spice Co, 626 Washington street, New 
York. Contain a blend of various 
spices. 

Barrington Hall, the steel cut coffee, 
Baker & Co, 212 Second street, North, 
Minneapolis, Minn. The yellow skin 
that grows around the heart of the berry 
is removed. 

Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon, also Beech- 
nut Sliced Beef (smoked), Beech 
Nut Packing Co, Canajoharie, NY. 
In sealed glass tumblers, very dainty. 

Bensdorp Royal Dutch Cocoa, 
Stephen L. Bartlett sole importer, 68 
India street, Boston. Made in compli- 
ance with the very strict health laws of 
Holland. 

Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk, Borden’s Condensed Milk Co, 108 
Hudson street, New York City. Well 
deserves its world-wide reputation for 
purity and excellence. 

Eiderdown Codfish, Shute & Mer- 
chant, Gloucester, Mass. In packages 
no bones, cleanly. 

Eskay’s Albumenized Food, for in- 
fants and invalids, Smith, Kline & 
French Co, Canal & Poplar streets, Phil- 


*This department, especially our Roll of Honor, is 
covered by the copyright upon the entire contents of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and all rights are reserved. No 
quotations from or the use of any material in this de- 
partment will be permitted. 
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indicates a normal or excessive 
quantity of food constituents. 

6. In such cases, our micro- 
scopist will examine into the 
mechanical condition of the 
product,to insure that it contains 
no harsh,gritty, metallic or stony 
substances that might injure the 
delicate membranes of the diges- 
tive tract. 

7. The physiological labora- 
tory may the diges-- 
tive qualities and cognate feat- 
ures of food products which can 
be determined only through its 
assistance. Yet tne vast differ- 
ence between artificial human 
digestion will ever be recognized 
and laboratory results will be ac- 
ee only with this fact in 
view. 

8. Upon moot points, the opin- 


cians may be secured. 
tors are prone to disagree, and 
so the final test,where necessary, 
willbe 

9. Results of actual use of the 
preparation, as cooked for and 
served upon the tables of Good Housekeeping’s editors 
and employees, and consumed by young and old of 
both sexes, including poem in perfect heaith and in 
various conditions of i | heaith. In these practical tests 
the co-operation of certain cooking schoois may be se- 
cured, also of institutions where large numbers of peo- 
ple are fed and kept under observation. 

1¢@. Over and above this great work will be the stand- 
ing of Goop HOUSEKEEPING itself, as the exponent of 

that makes for the higher life of the househoid. 


adelphia, Pa. 
profession. 

Highland Brand Evaporated Cream, 
Helvetia Milk Condensing Co, High- 
land, Ill. Clean, unadulterated and 
germ free. 

Knox’s No 1 Sparkling Calf’s Head 
Gelatine, Charles B. Knox, Johnstown, 
N Y. “Each package contains a tablet 
of color made with sugar of milk, that 
has passed the pure food laws of every 
state.” 

Malta Vita, Malta Vita Pure Food 
Co, Battle Creek, Mich. The whole of 
the wheat, subjected to the digestive ac- 
tion of barley malt. 

Mother’s Oats, The Great Western 
Cereal Co, Railway Exchange, Chicago, 
Ill. Pure oat groats, flaked and auto- 
matically packed. 

Randolph’s Golden Mallowi Nut 
Dates, stuffed with pecans; also Ran- 
dolph’s Maple-pecan Pralines; also 
Randolph’s fresh salted almonds, Ran- 
dolph Confection Co, St Louis. 

Shredded Whole Wheat, The Natural 
Food Co, Niagara Falls, New York. 
Product, process and laboratory are each 
typical of all that is best in the cereal 
food industry. It is the pure grain— 
taking nothing from the wheat nor add- 
ing anything to it—perfectly cleaned, 
steam-cooked, drawn into fine porous 
shreds, formed into biscuits and baked. 

Simon Pure preserved strawberries. 
Also Erie York State extra red pitted 
cherries. Also Our Favorite red rasp- 
berries. Erie Preserving Co, Buffalo, 
N Y. Canned goods. 
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PURE FOOD 
A Wonderful Record for Purity 


The work of all national and state 
authorities in charge of food supplies, 
and of many city officials, makes a total 
for 1904 that is decidedly inspiring to 
consumers. Out of nearly four hundred 
thousand samples of milk tested, only 
three per cent were below standard, and 
nearly all prosecutions for selling infe- 
rior milk resulted in convictions. 

Other foods of various kinds were 
examined to an aggregate of over thirty- 
three thousand samples. Less than one- 
third of them were reported to be below 
the legal standard. Less than one in ten 
of these cases were of such a character 
as to lead to prosecution, but half of the 
cases tried resulted in convictions. 

This record speaks volumes for the 
general purity and wholesomeness of the 
food supplies of eighty million people 
throughout a whole year. Adulteration 
and fraud in food products must be 
sternly repressed, but these facts, based 
upon official returns compiled by the 
Unitei States department of agricul- 
ture. indicate that there has been not a 
little sensational overexaggeration on 
the subject. 


Concerning Certain Foods 


The various cereal preparations sold 
as breakfast foods can usually be ac- 
cepted as pure and wholesome and of 
good quality when sold under well known 
brands. Their food value depends 
largely upon the proportion of fat and 
protein (that is, nitrogenous matter or 
albumen-containing substances) as well 
as upon the digestibility or avail- 
ability of these substances, and of the 
sugar and starch in the food. Ordinarily 
oat products contain more of these ele- 
ments than wheat; corn and rice follow 
next in order. Indeed, oatmeal and other 
oat products are so rich or “heavy” as 
not to agree with some people. Investi- 
gation shows that there is practically no 
adulteration in the standard brands of 
breakfast foods. 

Pure cider vinegar only should be used 
in cooking and upon the table. It costs 
more than the cheap acid vinegars and 
sophisticated preparations, but is well 
worth the difference. Consumers should 
insist upon having pure cider vinegar 
and should be willing to pay a cider 
vinegar price for it. “Cheap” vinegar 
is quite certain to be an adulterated 
concoction. If you have reason to sus- 
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pect that impure vinegar or other adul- 
erated foods are being palmed off upon 
you, write about it to your local or state 
board of health, and they will be glad to 
investigate. 

Comb honey as sold in the grocery 
stores is usually pure, but much of the 
strained honey is artificial in part if not 
in whole. Consumers should insist upon 
having comb honey. The comb used 
in many hives is artificial, but unobjec- 
tionable. 

The French seem to prefer their food 
products in the natural state, and prize 
flavor rather than appearance—a custom 
that should prevail more widely in this 
country. Highly colored foods are put 
out by some manufacturers in obedience 
to the demand for such goods. 


What They Say About It 


I wish you every success in your 
enterprise, and regret that I am unable 
to write a letter on the food question. 
Henry C. Potter (Bishop of New York). 

The movement is a good one and hope 
all will read it carefully. C. J. Bell, 
Governor of Vermont, 

Of course you are familiar with the 
work of this department, and of the 
several states that are making an effort 
to enforce laws relative to the purity 
and wholesomeness of foods. Much has 
been accomplished in this direction dur- 
ing the last few years, 2nd this depart- 
ment is interested in all movements in 


that direction. It is my understanding 


that project is not 
connected with advertising schemes 
directly or indirectly. In that case we 
shall be greatly interested in the results 
of your undertaking. W. M. Hays, 
Acting Secretary United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

You have a big undertaking before 
you. I feel, however, that within a 
short time you will accomplish a vast 
amount of good. Charles J. Whalen, M 
D, Commissioner of Health, Chicago. 

IT am heartily in favor of your plan, 
and think you are working along the 
right line. I am sure that you will 
accomplish a great deal of good, and I 
am also sure that you will find it expen- 
sive and laborious. Charles V. Chapin, 
Superintendent of Health, Providence, 


The task which you have undertaken 
is considered to be one of extreme diffi- 
culty, and it will require great tact and 
great scientific knowledge to carry it 
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out. The consumers of our country 
ought certainly to have some guarantee 
of the character of the foods they pur- 
chase. If the United States and the 
various states refuse or are unable to 
give this guarantee, it of course remains 
for private enterprise to undertake the 
work. I trust that you may have great 
success in developing your plan and 
putting it into execution. H. W. Wiley, 
Chief Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

I had returned from a county fair 
where there was an interesting exhibit 
by the state of adulterated foods, and 
the problem of how to escape the evil 
consequences of these fraudulent prepar- 
ations, without foregoing all the advan- 
tages of honestly prepared foods, seemed 
a perplexing one. The October Goo» 
HovusekKEeEPING lay upon the table. As I 
glanced it through I was naturally 
attracted by Pure Food Assurance. If 
you can succeed in this undertaking as 
you have outlined, there is no limit to 
the obligation the public owes you. Mrs 
Robert M. La Follette, Madison, Wis. 

Outside of the supplies that can be 
put up by the housewife, there are doz- 
ens of articles of food which we are com- 
pelled to purchase, and the satisfaction 
of being able to turn to the Goop House- 
KEEPING list and know that one can rely 
implicitly on the goods it indorses will 
be of inestimable benefit, even to those 
who do lay in a part of their stores by 
home manufacture. Mrs J. B. R. 

Your Pure Food Assurance has the 
-ring of sincerity and cannot but win 
the attention of al] persons of sufficient 
intelligence to appreciate the value 
to themselves and their families of 
untainted and unadulterated food. The 
test to which you propose to put the food 
you are willing to recommend is the test 
of common sense and of fair play to 
manufacturers. The attempt to demand 
of the latter impossibilities must always 
lead to impure and dangerous food. 
Most of them are honest men on whom 
the public can safely rely. The few 
unscrupulous ones can be weeded out by 
some such plan as you are about to 
inaugurate. He who willfully adds 
debasing material to the foods he sells, 
in order to cheat his customers, deserves 
no more mercy than the common pick- 
pocket. He who permits his wares to 
become the carriers of disease and death 
is more dangerous than the adulterator, 
and the time is fast coming when even 
his ignorance of what he is doing will 
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not excuse him. You have my most sin- 
cere wishes for the success of your 
undertaking and I shall watch its 
progress with intense interest. R. J. 
Eccles, M D (the great pharmaceutical 
authority). 

Allow me to thank you for the kind 
reference to the work of our health © 
commission in the pure food crusade. I 
appreciate the efforts of your valuable 
magazine in this same field of endeavor, 
and also esteem its efforts as an educa- 
tional factor in spreading the gospel of 
absolute purity in food products. The 
control factor in the United States of 
this food problem, is wofully inefficient 
and lacks uniformity in its operation 
in the different states; but by reason of 
the good work done by such high-class 
magazines as yours, the educational fac- 
tor becomes a very potent one and 
in time will strengthen the control fac- 
tor. D. F. Ragan, M D, Health Officer, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Precautions in Milk Condenseries 


The manufacture of condensed milk 
or evaporated cream has been reduced to 
a science by the older and larger con- 
cerns in the business. In the first place, 
the raw milk is bought from farmers 
whose cows, premises and feeds are 
constantly inspected by experts. Not 
only do the dairies have to comply in 
every respect with local and state health 
laws, but the factory goes further and 
prohibits the use of certain feeds for 
the cows, which in the judgment of the 
manufacturers might possibly have some 
bad effect on the milk. This care is 
carried to the extreme, by some fac- 
tories, of prohibiting the feeding of 
green forage preserved in silos. It is 
doubtless true that such ensilage feed, 
when properly made and used, imparts 
no injurious qualities to milk, and 
many dairymen complain at the so 
called arbitrary ruling of condensed 
milk manufacturers against ensilage. 
The fact, however, emphasizes the care 
taken in the production of milk for 
condenseries. 

Following the milk into the factory, 
every process is found to be conducted 
with the most scrupulous care to insure 
absolute cleanliness, purity and perfec- 
tion in the resulting product. This is 
carried to such an extent as to even 
include frequent analyses of the water 
used for washing the milk cans and 
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other apparatus employed. Many a 
housewife would declare she knew little 
about housecleaning upon visiting a 
twentieth century condensery and 
observing the extraordinary and scien- 
tific means employed to insure perfect 
cleanliness. It is pleasing to find these 
facts also frequently emphasized in the 
reports of state and city officials charged 
with the imspection of such premises 
and products. 


Comment and Criticism 


Consumers are themselves to blame 
for much of the sophisticated products 
on the market: Heretofore the public 
has demanded cheap goods—quantity 
instead of quality. This demand has 
gone to such an extent that price alone 
has governed altogether too many peo- 
ple in buying their food supplies. The 
wonder is, not that in many cases the 
people got just what they paid for, but 
that in spite of this popular demand so 
many highgrade articles have fought 
their way to the front purely on merit, 
while their producers have withstood 
the temptation to substitute cheaper 
goods. The result now is that the pub- 
lic taste is rapidly changing, consum- 
ers are becoming more and more critical 
of quality and purity, but at the same 
time more willing to pay prices essen- 
tial to obtaining pure and wholesome 
foods. In no way can our readers do 
more to promote pure food assurance 
than to insist, not only upon obtaining 
pure foods, but upon paying pure food 
prices. 

“T wish to call attention to the cold, 
decaying corpses of chickens and other 
birds which hang, and are allowed to be 
sold to the families in and about Phila- 
delphia. The foul contents are never 
removed until the cook takes them in 
hand, sometimes days after they are 
killed, then the whole chicken, duck or 
turkey is full of that odor of decaying 
entrails. This seems to be one of the 
greatest sources of disease. At last, by 
saying I would not buy any more 
unpulled, I am able to get them drawn, 
as I buy largely. I have written to the 
board of health. Do help us out. Every 
housekeeper should say she will not buy 
such disgusting food, and soon there 
will be a change.” This is all too true, 
but the remedy is very simple—let con- 
sumers refuse to buy such rotten stuff 
and it will not be offered. Some people 
think this disgusting practice imparts 
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a “gamy flavor.” In this, as in most 
other instances, consumers have the rem- 
edy in their own hands. 

Pure milk is essential to health. If 
you have reason to suspect that you are 
not getting the pure article, write or 
*phone to your local or state board of 
health, who will quietly take samples, 
analyze them and if your suspicions 
prove true, prosecutions of the venders 
will follow. If the milk inspection sys- 
tem in your city is lax, complain to the 
mayor and insist upon its being made 
right. <A little effort of this kind, on 
the part of individuals, women’s clubs, 
and other organizations, will prove a 
very practical means of promoting the 
pure food movement, 

The magnitude of our Pure Food 
Assurance increases with each passing 
day. While the work itself is great, the 
need of it is greater, We believe, too, 
that the public so appreciates our efforts 
that their increasing patronage of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING—as shown by renewals, 
new subscriptions and news stand sales— 
may warrant the largest development of 
our Pure Food Assurance. This work 
is going to be very expensive, and the 
best way for the friends of pure food to 
help it is by supporting this magazine 
most liberally. 

The intimation expressed by the hon- 
orable acting secretary of agriculture 
that our Pure Food Assurance might 
become an “advertising proposition” is 
quite uncalled for. Merit only can win 
recognition in our Roll of Honor of pure 
food products, and the first list pub- 
lished contains several that are not 
advertised in Goop HouseKkerpinc. The 
list will be added to from month to 
month as rapidly as the products pass 
our inspection satisfactorily. The list 
in this number will not be reprinted, 
and therefore should be carefully pre- 
served. It is covered by our copyright, 
and is not to be copied or quoted in any 
form. Manufacturers who wish their 
products examined, or consumers who 
wish certain brands investigated, are 
invited to address Goon Hovusrkerp- 
mna’s Pure Food Assurance, Springfield, 
Mass. Foods that are all right should 
be made known. To expose some 
unknown brand that is adulterated, is 
simply to warn against it—a negative 
help. But to name foods that are 
wholesome is a positive help. What to 
consume, rather than what not to buy, 
is the practical object of our Pure 
Food Assurance. 
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The Gavel in Fair Hands 


By Minnie Ferris Hauenstein 
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WENTY years ago a 
woman well versed in 
parliamentary law was 
an anomaly; to-day she 
is a necessity, so great 
has been the change. 
And yet there are com- 
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‘paratively few women to-day who take 


into consideration many of the fine, 
though oft-neglected, points of the law. 

For instance: “To lay it on the 
table” sounds seductive and reduces 
friction, besides providing a way of 
escape for the time being. This means 
of respectable annihilation must be 
scented by the keenly observant and far- 
sighted, who are interested in saving the 
life of a measure. How few women 
comprehend that this is in reality the 
“slow poison process,” the prussic acid 
of parliamentary law. 

Brevity is the very life of parliamen- 
tary proceeding. How many good in- 
tentions have foundered in a sea of 
words! There might have been heard 
recently in the writer’s own city a dis- 
cussion that embraced so much of the 
gamut’ of human interests as could be 
found between the disposition of the 
contents of garbage barrels and the 
moral disaster threatening young women 
in concert saloons—all discussed, under 
one head, in the brief interval of seven 
minutes. This was a willful disregard 
of the real subject under consideration 
by an overindulgence of words; nothing 
more. Be brief, and keep the subject 
under discussion religiously in view. 
There is nothing more effective than 
concise, pointed parliamentary proceed- 
ing. The wits, the ability to compre- 
hend, indeed all the mental activities 
are brought into a responsive state, as 
are soldiers; in a martial drill, by the 
orders of their commanding officer. 

Hand in hand with brevity goes con- 
centration. This is the ability to think 
quickly and hold at the mind’s disposal 
the main facts under consideration. 
How much has been lost by the lack of 
it! This applies not only to parliamen- 


tary proceedings but to all conditions in | 
life. Concentration is power. It is well 
to remember this in women’s meetings. 

Every woman should cultivate the art 
(yes, it is an art) of making a correct 
statement in public speaking, or in other 
words of stating correctly what she has 
to say. This applies particularly to the 
making of motions. It is well not te 
rise to speak unless the mind has so fully 
assimilated the idea that the tongue 
gives forth the message without hesita- 
tion. A woman may often overcome 
embarrassment by a thorough under- 
standing with herself before rising to 
speak. Concentration so made use of 
means a salvage in every direction. The 
fewer the words, oftentimes, the stronger 
the argument. Conciseness, brevity, con- 
centration, these three are jewels in 
the crown of every successful speaker. 

There is too little deference paid, as 
a rule, to the presiding officer, be she 
president or chairman. No good is ever 
gained by being overconfidential with 
your neighbor, at the expense of the 
woman you have chosen to preside, and 
yet it is the commonest sin of the 
ordinary women’s meeting. “Address 
the chair” is an injunction that, after 
all, conserves everybody’s interest, al- 
though it may interfere with a charm- 
ing little chat with the lady on your 
right. At least it bestows due and 
honorable consideration on the woman 
who consents to submerge, in her office, 
her own personal preferences for the 
benefit of the many. An earnest study 
of the use and province of amendments 
is advised since they are many times a 
wrecking reef to the uninitiated mind. 

It is always well to remember that 
there is a safe harbor of refuge at hand 
in placing any motion which gives rise 
to profuse discussion and difference of 
opinion into the hands of a committee. 
Reference to a properly constituted com- 
mittee means, as a rule, reflection and 
sincere consideration of what may seem, 
for the time being, a problem too difficult 
to solve. 
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guerite herse 


f may be seen at the reader's right 


The Christmas tree in Paris, France, a per ago, which Marguerite describes in her letter. Mar- 


Christmas Letters 


From Girls and Boys of the Old World, Written Expressly for Our 
Good Housekeeping Children 


A Letter from France 


[Translation] 
Paris, January, 1905. 
Dear Monsieur, THE Epitor :— 

I am very thankful to Little Santa 
Claus this year because he brought me 
everything I had asked for. I had a 
little bed and bureau for my doll, and 
everything necessary for her toilet. I 
had some games of cards and blocks and 
a lady’s work-box. My little brother 
Jacques had a little train of cars, which 
went all by itself, and our papa made it 
zo every day. There were lots of can- 
dies on the Christmas tree and lots of 
candles all lit. At the top of the tree I 
saw the Virgin. There was also an 
American flag, because I have a little 


American cousin whose name is Frank. 

What I like best among my gifts are 
the books, and mamma gave me several. 
I had some fairy tales and stories of 
good little girls and bad little boys. My 
bonne gave me a thimble; that is for 
sewing. I don’t sew very well yet, but I 
am learning at school. I like Little 
Santa Claus very much, he is always so 
good to me, and I am going to work hard 
in 1905 so that he will give me more 
pretty things next time. I like him also 
because my papa told me that he was 
very generous to poor children who are 
poor and hungry. If I were not a little 
girl T would like very much to be Little 
Santa Claus. 

My little cousins spent New Year’s 
eve with me. We slept all four in the 
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Ninetta and her sister who live in Rome, Italy 


same room and we began to talk at 4 
o'clock in the morning. I fear we 
woke up all the family. It is for that 
my papa told me we all found in our 
shoes a strap, with which one whips 
naughty ghildren. But the tree was 
very, very pretty. 

On Christmas afternoon we were 
taken to the church to see the crib 
in which we saw little Jesus. Your 
little friend, MARGUERITE. 


Ninetta’s Message from Rome 


Dear Mapam :— 

Ninetta and I wish you a merry 
Christmas: so does Mario, who writes 
the date and his own signature. To- 
morrow night we light up the Christ- 
mas tree and the day of holy Christ- 
mas we eat roast capon. Mamma says 
she is expecting you. Oh how pleased 
we are! Yours most affectionately, 

NINETTA. 
Marto. 

&* Obviously a middle class well-to- 
do family sticks to the old custom 
of eating roast capon, and yet follows 
the foreign idea of the tree. Mario is 
Ninetta’s brother. The letter was ad- 
dressed to a representative of this 
magazine. 


From Elizabeth of Germany 
[Trans'ation] 
My Dear Dorotuy :— 

I have promised to write you about 
our Christmas. I forgot till now. 
Christmas will be here again soon, 
so I will write you about it. 

We children write every thing we 


wish for on a paper for Christkindchen. 
Before we go to sleep we lay the paper on 
the window sill outside. In the morning it 
is gone. 

Then we wait till Christmas eve. The 
door of the parlor that was locked so long 
is now opened. Auntie plays a Christmas 
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song and we children march 
into the room. There stands 
the dear Christmas tree and 
its lights are burning and so 
many lovely things on it; an- 
imals, fishes, horses, eagles, 
deer, lambs, squirrels, also 
gilded nuts are on the trees, 
and lilies and roses, also ap- 
ples and candies. 

Then we all get presents; 
these lie on a table covered 
with a white cloth. We play 
with our presents and eat 
lebkuchen and apples. and 
nuts. Later on we go to our 
grandpapa next door, where 
there is also a Christ-tree. 

Don’t you think that we, 
have a fine Christmas? Do 
you have one like that? How 
are you? Write soon. Merry 
Christmas. From your 


friend, ELizaBeTH. 
I send you here a kiss and 


my picture. 


Christmas in Sweden 


By Goerdis Akeson 


[Translated by Caroline Domett} 
“Now it is Yule again, 
now it Yule again and Yule 


will last until Easter.” 


So my little sisters and 


Elizabeth, the German 
gir 


A group of Austrian children dressed in flowers for a 
Christmas play. 


brothers have sung for a long time and every morn- 
ing they have asked how long it is to Christmas eve. 
Now at last the long wished for day has come. 

It won’t do to stop in bed as usual during the 
Christmas holidays for to-day there is much to be 
busy with. All the Christmas presents have to be 
sealed up and I, being the eldest, have to do that. And 
also all the verses on the presents. It is not always so 
easy to find out good rhymes! So the short morning 
passes and before we know, it is time to go down into 
the kitchen and “dip in the pan.” 

Everything there is made nice and clean for 
Christmas. White curtains to the shining window 
panes, scallopcd edgings bordering the shelves, copper 
lids and pans shining like suns and round the gas pipe 
a garland of many colored tissue paper. 

On the kitchen range stands the big saucepan 
with the hot soup in which the meat has been boiled. 
The large table is covered with a snow-white cloth and 
in the middle thrones a big dish with several kinds of 
sausages and meat, the big brown Christmas leg of 
pork not to forget. Bread of all sorts lies piled up 
around this. 

Now we are all assembled and my youngest sister 
says grace. Then we dip our bread in the saucepan 
with merriment and glee. And so off to loosen the 
the house dog. To-day when it is Chirstmas eve he is 
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Goerdis Akeson, who writes from Sweden 


relieved of his chain and is allowed to 


eat his dinner in liberty with Esther in 
the kitchen. Then he makes himself 
comfortable by the fire and soon falls 
asleep. 


Oh, if it were but 9 o’clock and old 
father Christmas would come! To while 
away the time we take a peep into the 
stables where the horses, cows and pigs 
have got double rations and the cats 
their dish full of sweet, fresh milk, for 
to-day it is Christmas eve. 

While we have been out the table- 
cloth has been laid for supper. Each 
end of the table, where father and mother 
have their places, is lighted up by the 
branched candles decorated with many 
colored bows and frilled paper. For sup- 
per we get Christmas fish, riee porridge, 
tarts and jam. We all have to make a 
rhyme each for the porridge and no one 
may eat his porridge until he has said 
his rhyme. I had mine ready long be- 
forehand. 

Mother. is so sweet and nice, she has 
given us such splendid rice. 

Then we have to find the almond that 
has been put in the porridge. Who 
ever-gets it will be married the following 
year. Miss Nora would love to get it, 
but who. should find it on her plate but 
my little sister Hellivi, who is only three 
years old. How we do laugh! 

My little sisters remind mother not to 
forget the porridge for the house brownie 
and be sure to put a big lump of butter 


Now my eldest brother comes from the barn with 


a large sheaf of corn, which he raises on a pole in the 
middle of the yard. That is the Christmas table for 
the little birds. Before long they come flying, gayly 
twittering as if thanking for their Christmas sheaf. 
Now the Christmas tree has to be put on its stand and 
this done it is carried in triumph into the hall. 

When it is dusk the Yule log is lighted and by its 
blazing flames we decorate the Christmas tree. Now 
the paper flowers and gold stars, silvered nuts and 
cones that we have made during the long winter even- 
ings, come well in. Highest up on the Christmas tree 
the Christmas star twinkles, and on each of the big 
branches a blue and yellow flag sways. So we help 
one another to light all the small candles we have fas- 
tened on the tree, red, yellow, blue, green and white, 
and then all the others shall come in and admire our 
beautiful Christmas tree. 

Then we sing a Christmas hymn and after that we 
take a round dance about the tree, father, mother, 
Miss Nora and all the sisters and brothers, Even 
baby is there on father’s arm. 

knock at the door! Two brownies in gray 
clothes and red pointed caps come in. On each arm 
they carry a basket full of good things, nuts, apples, 
oranges, raisins and ‘sweets, and each of us gets his 
share. How good they all taste! Now we take a 
dance with the brownies round the tree, and so they 
say good-bye and tell us if ‘we are very good children 
their old father will come to see us later in the even- 
ing. 
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- sisters give him each a kiss and we 
Flena & all tell him that he is welcome back 


Tow He CTBO 


Olga. 


A Christmas message from a little giri in Russia, 


It reads, ‘‘ December, 1905, Christmas, Olga "’ 


in the middle of the dish before it is car- 
ried away to the hay loft. They are 
quite convinced that the house brownie 
gets the porridge but I know that pussy 
eats it up. 

When we have finished supper we sing 
and are merry and dance around the tree 
and we cry for joy when mother comes 
and tells us that she has seen the lantern 
of old Father Christmas out on the road. 
He soon comes in, dear old Father 
Christmas! It is cold out to-night and 
a long way he has had to walk, but then 
he is also well wrapped up, a big fur cap 
coat with the collar turned up, fur cap 
drawn down over his ears, thick gray 
woolen gloves and high boots. The long 
white beard falls down over 


next year. 

‘~ Another half-hour are we allowed 
to remain up and play with our 
toys, but then it is time to go to 
bed, so that we shall be able to 
wake up in time for matins on 
Christmas day. My little sisters 
soon fall asleep with their dolls on their 
arms but we older ones lie long awake 
and. talk about how we have enjoyed 
ourselves and about all the nice presents 
we have got this happy Christmas eve. 


From Old England 


My Dear Uncre Cecit: I want to tell 
you about my party. I like Christmas 
trees very much and I like the toys on 
the tree. Now I have more toys than I 
had. If you will come here I will show 
them to you. I have a toy railway. I 
want a Christmas tree of my own with 
ever so many little shining candles and 
things on it. We had Punch and Judy, 


his breast, spectacles he has 
on his nose and in his hand 
he carries the lantern. On 
his crooked back hangs a 
bag from which dolls, 
horses and many nice and 
useful things peep out. 

We all make our finest 
eurtsey for old Father 
Christmas and he asks as 
usual if we have been good 
and kind during the past 
year. Then he opens his 
bag and a lot of parcels roll 
out and are divided among 
us. My little sisters get a 
fine doll each with a car- 
riage to drive them in, my 
brothers get fairy tales and 
stories of adventure and I 
myself . get the drawing 
book I have so long wished 
for. 

Many, many. other nice 
things are there in the bag, 
in fact, there seems to be no 
end to them. At last, how- 
ever, the bag is empty; he 
throws it over his shoulder 
and preparés to leave. But 
first we must thank him, 
dear old Father Christmas, 
for all the beautiful pres- 
ents we have got. My little 


Little Swedish girls and their Christmas tree in Sweden 
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too. It was fun. 
Toby was a dear 
little dog. I would 
like to have him 
for my own. How 
is your white pus- 
sy cat? Kiss him 
for me and tell 
him I am coming 
to tea one day next "\ 
week with mother. 
Do you know I 
went to the panto- 
mime, “The White 3 
Cat,” and I liked 
the clown best and 
the queer monkey 
was so clever. 
Good-bye, with 53 
love from 

Jack 
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The Japanese New Year 
By Florence Peltier 


In Japan the children look forward 
with joy to New Year’s day. Doesn’t it 
seem strange that many of them never 
even heard of Christmas? 

There is a little girl over in Japan 
whose name is. Ineko Akida. There 
has come a letter from Ineko to show to 
the Goop Housekeeping girls and boys 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
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A part of Ineko Akida’s New Year's letter from Japan 


the sort of New Year’s greeting she 
means to send to her dearest friend, 
Hanako Haruna. Here is a picture of 
part of this letter. Isn’t that the queer- 


est writing? Ineko makes a little black 
sign with her writing brush—she never 
uses a pen—and it stands for a whole 
word. Ineko’s letter isn’t read @eross 
the page from left to right, bytin 
“This 


columns, just as we read figures, - 


The guest room on New Year's day in Ineko Akida’s home 
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is what her letter means in English: 

“To Miss Hanako Haruna Happy 
New Year! I wish, Hanako, I could 
say that to you every year for a thou- 
sand, yes ten thousand years! I hope 
you all are well and that this will be 
another happy year for you. My parents 
and I have welcomed the New Year, 
you may be sure. 

“T thank you ever so much for the 
many good times you gave me and for 
all your kindnesses to me during the old 
year. In a few days I am going with my 
parents to visit you. We wili play 
utakaruta (a card game) and tell each 
other interesting stories. 

“Please give my best wishes to your 
honorable aunts. Pray pardon my clumsy 
writing. Ineko 

“The First Day of January.” 

This is the way Ineko and her parents 
welcome the New Year: Very early in 
the morning, before daylight, they hur- 
riedly dress and hasten to the nearest 
hilltop and watch for the first rays of the 
morning sun; for if you live in Japan 
you must be sure to see the sun rise if 
you want to have good luck all the year! 


Miss Ineko Akida 


The streets of Japanese cities are 
lovely on New Year's day. Miles of 
straw rope are festooned from house to 
house. From the rope hangs a straw 
fringe, and fastened to this are many 
curious things: tiny bitter oranges, 
pieces of charcoal, large ferns, and, 
queerest of all, a lobster here and there. 
Each one of these things tied to the 
fringe has a message. The bitter orange 
means, “Good luck to you!” The fern, 
“Don’t get discouraged!” The charcoal, 
“As the color of characoal ever remains 
the same, so may you be always happy!” 
The lobster, “May you live so long that 
your back will be as bent as a _ lob- 
ster’s!” After breakfast comes the car- 
rying of gifts to friends. 

In the guest room in Ineko’s house 
you will see a maid carrying three tiny 
cups and another maid with a teapot. 
In the pot is a sort of wine made espec- 
ially for New Year’s day. Each person 
must take a sip of this wine from each 
of the three cups. The maids will put on 
the tiny tables many good things to eat. 

When night comes thousands of lan- 
terns are lighted and there are fireworks. 


Miss Hanako Haruna 
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@ See the Bride’s Scold! Her Temp-er is 
hot but the room is Cold. Why is the room 
cold? The Groom let the Fire go out. The 
Bride’s Temp-er will cool when the room 
warms. 


@ Whose Ba-by is this? It is the Bride's. 
See the Man blow the Trum-pet! Does he 
not look fool-ish? Ne-ver mind! He is hap-py. 


What will the Bride’s pet Dog do now? 
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Grandmother Speaks Her Mind 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


It’s queer the way that some folks talk 
Of how they felt when they were younger, 
How straight and brisk they used to walk, 
How light their heart and keen their hunger; 
Though I know lots of girls, like me, 
Who don’t speak of their days of yore so, 
But laugh and chat as full of giee 
As in their youth—but only more so. 


That phrase, “The snows of seventy years,” 

Is one I never took a shine to, 
For somehow no one ever hears 

That seventy lovely springs were mine too; 
That seventy summers opened their gates 

And let me wander through their sweetness, 
That seventy autumns—praise the fates!— 

Have crowned me with their rich completeness. 


What’s all this stuff of years and snow? 
The sunshine’s all they need, I’m thinking, 
And every warm heart beat, I know will set the years 
and snows to shrinking, 
But anyway, we maids and wives, who’ve lived through 
seventy Junes of clover, 
Have had more bird song in our lives 
Than snow and sleet—yes, ten times over! 


When did your grandpa charm me most? 
No, not in youth, nor long years after. 
Glued close to his wage-earning post, 
With little time for love or laughter, 
He seldom talked—too much to do— 
But sweetness, insight, wit and leisure 
Fall thick on him at seventy-two. 
He hands them on to me with pleasure. 
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The world belongs to young folks—yes, 
Young folks of sixty years—God bless ’em! 
How they would thrill to a caress, 4H 
If they had someone to caress ’em. ea 
Their backs are bent, their locks are gray, \8] 
Their lives were spent in toil for others, a 
And in their stiffening work-worn clay i 
The fire of youth burns bright—or smothers, 


Spirit of youth! We often spend 
Full three-score years in. looking for thee, 
And find thee near our journey’s end, 
A thing so fair we must adore thee. 
The face of peace that never clouds. 
The eyes of faith that cannot falter, 
The hopes and plans that come in crowds, 
The lips of love that never alter. 


I think “the heavy weight of years” 

Is laid on those who haven’t spent ’em; 
We can’t hang on to toil and tears, 

They just will fly—you can’t prevent ’em. 
Whene’er I muse on misery 

And trials I no more shall go through, 
I feel that life’s a smiling sea, 

With not a blessed wave to row through! 


Talk of the twilight of old age! 
Why, when life’s sun is bright and shining, 
How can you reach the twilight stage, 
Unless your sky clouds with repining ? 
I’ve had some sunless days, I own, 
I knew what twilight meant at twenty, 
But now my unripe fears have flown, 
The sunlight is so good and plenty. 


I used to grieve on Christmas day, 
And goodness! how I dreaded New Year’s! 
It seemed so hard to have to say 
I'd reached the age of thirty-two years. 
But now the days are smiles of God, 
And she who has the greatest number 
Has seen her griefs grow drowsy—nod— 
Then sink to everlasting slumber. 


Come Christmas! Come with all your joy, 
And swell the stream of youth within us; 
Give strength to every dear old boy, 
And show each old girl how to win us. 
Lift all us grown-up little folks 
Upon your massive jolly shoulder, 
And make the subject of your jokes 
The foolishness of growing older. 
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A Crop of»Perennials 


Gathered from the Bagg Sisters 


By Anne Warner 


OR parties: a new design 
(Figure 1) which makes a 
bag capacious enough to hold 
a small wrap in addition to 
other paraphernalia. The 
materials required are two 
six-inch embroidery rings, 
three-quarters of a yard of heavy brocaded 
silk—that which has wide velvet stripes 
running lengthwise is most effective— 
narrow satin ribbon to wind the handles 
and make rosettes more or less full as 
desired. Hem the straight ends of the 
silk over the rings, holding the outside 
of the ring and the wrong side of the 
silk toward you. Gather as you proceed, 
compressing each hem into a little less 
than half the circumference of a ring. 
Wind the remainder of the 
rings with ribbon. At- 
tach rosettes to handles 
and also at the two points 
where all but ten inches 
of each selvage is gath- 
ered closely together to 
form the ends of the bag. 
This leaves ends open five 
inches. The bag is pretty, 
yet very inexpensive, if 
made of richly colored 
Japanese cotton crepe. 

Figures 2 and 3 show a 
convenient fancywork 
bag. Cut  five-inch Dresden ribbon 
‘ into six ten-inch lengths and overhand 
very lightly together. Baste a five-inch 
white ribbon lengthwise around the lower 
half, on the inside, and catstitch the 
whole length of the seams of the Dres- 
den ribbon on the outside. This 


cardboard or raffia base. 
hexagonal. 
home-made 


Fancy open. 


For parties—a new design which 
makes a bag capacious 


forms pockets 
when the bag is gathered and sewed onto a covered 
The base may be circular or 
Fasten a small 
cushion, 
_ with lamb’s wool, to the cen- 
ter of the bottom of the bag 
“and run either a narrow white 
ribbon or a twisted silk cord 
—made of the colors in the 
figures—into a three-quarter 
inch hem at the top. A new 
“wrinkle for workbags is to 
have one draw string ribbon 
twice as long as the other. 


Tie a hard knot midway of the longer 
one and hang a pair of bird scissors, 
a scent bottle, or pencil and memoran- 
dum at its extreme end. 

Sachet bag for the corsage (Figure 4) 
requires a piece of white or shadow silk 
seven by ten inches; ten inches of inch 
wide inserting and the same of beading; 
half a yard of lace edging; three-quar- 
ters of a yard of narrow white ribbon. 
Fill the bag with enough cotton to make 
a soft pad, scenting it delicately with 
sachet. Baste the sachet powder into a 
strip of muslin to prevent it from stain- 
ing, if colored, and from scattering 
about and showing through the silk. 
Attach a small safety pin to each end. 
Wear with the lace falling-outside the 
neck of the corset cover. 
These attractive dress ac- 
cessories are also made of 
soft pale-tinted ribbons, 
bow fashion. Use ribbon 
from four to six inches 
wide; fold, line with sheet 
wadding, add sachet. and 
gather in the center under 
a knot or a chou. Many 
sachet powders mold or 
turn rancid, but high- 
grade violet and _helio- 
trope are free from this 
tendency. 

Figure 5 is a paper powder bag. This 
thick little bag measures three and »one- 
quarter by four inches when finished— 
large enough to cover one of the books 
whose leaves give it its name. It can 
be made of white kid, lined with silk; 


stuffed 


Fancy work bag. Figure 3 
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Figure 4. Sachet bag 


Figure 5. Paper powder 
bag 


or, to be more service- 
able, of colored rib- 
bon* and lined with 
chamois skin. Small 
cable cord makes the 
best draw strings, The 
bag is equally well 
adapted for holding 
scented ‘sheet soap. 
The two new toilet ar- 
ticles mentioned are 
indispensable, if once 
used, for traveling, 
shopping, automobil- 
ing or golfing. 

Daisy emery bag 
(Figure 6) measuring 
half by three-quarters 


Figure 6. 
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large-meshed 
stitch. 


bag their foliage. 


Figure t Twin notion or 
utton bag 


of an inch; made of green silk, filled and then 
fastened securely to the blossom—three-quarter 
inch pieces of double-face, narrow, white satin 
ribbon sewed round a _ button covered with 


golden yellow velvet. 


Twin notion or button bag (Figure 7, side 


view). * Materials: a yard and a half of plain’ 


six-inch satin duchess ribbon and two yards of 
flowered half-inch ribbon. Made in one piece; 


“ Overhand the lengths together as indicated in 
the diagram ’’ (See figure 8) 


each section ten inches long; up- 
per stitching of the draw about 
three inches from the top. To get 
the best effect face two half-inch 
casings of the wide ribbon onto 
the center frill to carry the draw 
ribbons. The center ruffle may be 
shortened to a mere tuck-through 
which the ribbons run, but this 
way is not so new. More sections 
can be added at will. Many of this year’s flat 
bags are shown with the lower portion of stiff 
canvas, embroidered in cross- 


Square fancywork bag; novel and beautiful 
(Figure 8). The model calls for two yards of 
six-inch, creamy white peau de soie ribbon, 
Daisy emery having an irregular design of pink roses and 
Two and one-half yards of five- 


eighths inch pink satin ribbon is 
used and one and a half of 
white. Divide the flowered rib- 
bon into four equal parts and 
cut; hem all the ends exqui- 
sitely and overhand the lengths 
together as indicated in the di- 
agram. Close the remaining 
seam in the same way. Over- 
hand four points together to 
form the flat bottom of the bag, 
and put a casing of pink ribbon 
on the outside, st the base of the 
upper row of points. One draw 
ribbon is pink, the other white. 
The bottom of this bag may be 
stiffened by laying in a covy- 
ered and padded square of paste- 
board, or be left soft. <A pin- 
book encased—preferably—in a 
bit of material like the party, 
traveling or workbag it ac- 
companies is a mest acceptable 


Figure 8. Square fancywork bag 
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Figure 9. Piazza bag 


adjunct. Line the case 
neatly and tie up with 
a stout fine cord sewed 


to the point of the flap. ~ 


Piazza bag. It takes 
a yard of satine or 
chintz, two yards of inch 
and a half ribbon, a sev- 
en-inch embroidery hoop 
aud two or three hours’ 
time only to make this 
fetching bag (Figure 
9). It is equally suited 
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white cotton. Top and bottom ribbed; cen- 
“ter; basket. stitch with an occasional row of 
openwork; draw strings of tape. Can be 

washed indefinitely. Figure 11. 

Figures 12 and 14 show a hammock knit- 
ting bag, intended to hold burdensome 
worsted articles in process. Suspend by the 
loops between backs of two chairs or other 
support at hand. A straight piece of art 
silk a yard long has both edges turned over 
and ~ feather-stitched, for strength. Each 
end is shirred and then sewed around half 
the circumference of twin disks of silk cov- 
ered pasteboard, five inches in diameter, 
* making two stiff circular pockets. One side 
of one of the four disks is provided with a 
strap of silk, tacked at intervals, for the safe 
keeping of scissors, extra needles and 
crochet hooks. Inch and a half ribbon is 
used for loops and bows. 

Small workbag; 
planned to provide ev- 
ery necessity for sew- 
ing (Figure 13). Made 
of a bit of quaint bro- 
cade five and a half 
by eighteen inches, in 
blue, gold and brown. It 
has an additional inch 
and a half of pale blue 
put on for casing and 
frill. The bottom of 
the bag is sewed around 


the upper edges of a 
combination pincush- 
ion and needlecase with 


for use indoors as a 
eatch-all, The colors in Figure 10. For traveling 
the one photographed 
are tones of old rose and green, on white; old rose rib- 
bon. Have one straight end of the material over half 
= the hoop, gathering as you go, keeping outside of hoop 
7 and wrong side of goods toward you and when one 
end is done, turn the hem on the hoop, that the right 
Zi side of the cloth may be outward. Do the same to 
% the other end. To form the two loops on each side . 
and give the draped effect tack the exact centers of 
the selvage edges up onto opposite sides of the hoop. 
Be Make rosettes by gathering one edge of the ribbon. 
Practical toilet bag for traveling, designed partic- 
ularly to hold wash’ cloth and soap, with room for nail 
Ss and tooth brushes. It should be made of either white 
or fast-color linen and bound with white French tape, 
stitched on by machine. The linen is cut nine inches 
wide and fourteen inches long. One end is turned 
up to make a pocket five inches deep, the other folds 
over it and has the corners clipped off envelope fash- 
ion. An embroidered monogram on the flap is a de- 
sirable addition. Strings of the tape go entirely ° 
round the bag. A separate inner lining of rubber 
sheeting four and three-quarters by eight and a half. * 
inches, folded and stitched at the ends, fits easily in 
the pocket. See Figure 10. 
Hot water bag cover, knit of coarse, soft-finish 


Figure 11. Hot water bag 
cover 
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covers of bronze kid. Half- 
inch brown satin ribbon is 
used for sides and ties to 
this. The length of the 
cushion, where the bag is at- 
tached, measures three and a 
quarter inches. The illustra- 
tion shows a silver point pro- 
tector on the top of the em- 
broidery scissors. 

Apron bag (Figures 15 and 
17). Get a yard and a 
quarter of white pin-dotted 
muslin. Make a two and a 
quarter inch hem on_ both 
ends, one inch of this being 
allowed for casing. Leave 
one end to run the belt rib- 
bon in, turn up the other 
and close the sides, the 
pocket so formed being twelve 
inches deep. In the long 
side, exactly opposite the 
lower hem, take a two and 
a quarter inch tuck for frill 
and casing. Five yards of 
inch end a quarter white 
taffeta ribbon is none too 
much to finish this apron, 
but less will do. The upper 


portion tucks into the pocket . 


whén, one wishes to use the 
bag part only. Easily laun- 
dered. 

Party or corset bag (Fig- 
ure 16, side view). Use five- 
inch figured and three-quar- 
ter-inch self-colored ribbon 
for this. The one illustrated 
—a party bag—is made of 


ribbon having lilac and yel- 


Figure 14. Hammock knitting bag, closed 


Figure 12. 


Figure 13. Small work bag 


Hammock knitting bag, open 


low pansies massed on a 
white ground, the narrow 
ribbon and the frill being 
of leaf green. Inside, this 
bag has a piece of two-and- 
a-half-inch white ribbon 
down one side, briar- 
stitched to the middle of 
the wide strip, forming a 
safe place for a fan. Baste 
the wide and the narrow rib- 
bon, in three strips a quar- 
ter of an inch apart, onto 
stiff paper—the figure run- 
ning through the center— 
and fagot together; then rip 
from the paper and sew up 
overhand. The party bag 
measures fifteen inches, 
counting its entire length; 
but if designed for use as 
a corset holder, make seven- 
teen inches long below the 
first shirr. This will re- 
quire one and a quarter 


yards of the wide and double that 
quantity of narrow ribbon, includ- 
ing the frill, and an extra yard: and 
a half of the narrow for draw 
strings. Tack a scented pad lightly 
to the bottom or halfway up each 
side of the bag. Such a receptacle 
will keep a “best pair” faintly per- 
fumed and protected from the dust 
of a drawer or the wear of travel. 
A most attractive bag for this pur- 
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pose can be made of white 
ribbons, the wide sprink- 
led over with violets; scent 
with viole? sachet. 


Ir Is a great nuisance 
when ruffling by hand to 
have to use short thréads, 
and have periodical knots 
along your gather-edge. 
I have in readiness beside 
the spool of thread, a small 
rubber band and a large 
safety pin. I do not break- 
off a thread, but threading 
the needle to the spool, 
tie a knot in the end of 
the thread. I draw up the 
needle until I have a 
double thread of convenient 
working length, and, opening 
the pin, lay it against the 
thread on the spool, with the 
little rubber band snapped 
around so as to hold the pin 
and spool together and keep the 
thread from unwinding. Pin 
the spool with a safety pin on- 
to the cloth on which you are 


Figure17. Apron bag, ready to wear 


Figure 16. Party or cor- 
set bag, side view 


Figure 15. Apron bag 


working. When the thread 
becomes too short, loosen 
the rubber band, release 
another length of thread, 
pull gently through the 
gathers already made, ghip 
the needle to the cemter 
of the new length and e¢on- 
tinue so until the long 
ruffle is finished. M. M. F. 


Rag Porreres 
and couch covers are not 
by any means new, but 
some that I recently saw, 
from the nature of the 
weaving and the manner of 
cutting, were practically 
so. The colors were all 
quiet, browns, dark blues, 
grays, tans and_ blacks, 
with only here and there a single 
thread of red. The silk had been 
cut evenly ‘and only half an inch 
wide and instead of being woven 
loosely, as such materials usually 
are, it was woven as tightly and as 
closely as rag carpet. The result 
was an exquisite fabric without the 
fuzziness which characterizes woven 
silk rags when cut carelessly. No 
attempts were made at stripes. A 
dark red warp was used. I was told 
that they were the work, as to cut- 
ting and sewing, of a lady who had 
been almost blind and that they had 
been in use for twenty years. A.C. 


Winpows should not be covered 
with shades and draperies so as to 
obstruct ventilation. 
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Christmas in @ Hospital 


By Caroline Richardson 


Nowhere did I ever find more of the 
true spirit of Christmas than in the 
finely appointed hospital where I was 
trained as nurse. 

Several days before Christmas all 

sorts of lovely green things in the way 
of decorations began to appear at our 
door. They were sent by the basket, the 
box, the cartload. If the hospital was 
not trimmed from foundation to ridge- 
pole, certainly no blame could rest on 
the generous community in which we 
lived. 
the nurses fell the pleasant task 
of making beautiful the house. To each 
was given a ward, a corridor, a table 
upon which to exercise her individual 
taste. All set at work with an enthu- 
siasm shared, so far as strength or 
suffering would allow, by the patients 
themselves; and, as the delicious, piney, 
woodsy fragrance permeated the house 
there came many a long drawn sigh of 
eontent from the occupants of the little 
white beds. 

In one ward, long and narrow, with 
walls that curved, guiitless of corners, 
into an arch overhead, the patients felt 
themselves very much a part of the 
decorations. Long ropes of evergreen 
were fastened to the corners of their 
beds and from there carried in graceful 
festoons to the ceiling, where they were 
knotted together with scarlet berries. 
I think the decorations of the maternity 
ward were as pretty as any. In this 
room the walls, ceiling, beds and bed- 
steads are of pure white, and the bas- 
sinets beside the beds have white draper- 
ies falling to the floor. No reds were 
used in the scheme here, nothing but 
delicate green, and this color, combined 
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with so much whiteness, made the ward 
look quite like fairyland for mother 
and child. 

At the end of each ward there is a 
small room in which convalescents dine. 
The round table in one of these rooms 
had, I remember, a centerpiece of holly 
on which stood a graceful vase filled 
with crimson roses. Another, the chil- 
dren’s table, held a tiny spruce tree 
trimmed with tinsel things and some 
trifles in the way of toys. Over the 
table in the dining room for nurses there 
hung a great white Christmas bell pow- 
dered thickly with silver that shimmered 
and sparkled under the glow of electric 
lights shaded in rich deep red. It was 
the custom in our hospital to give a 
present to everyone in the home—to 
patients, nurses, attendants. Even the 
babies received gifts, knit sacks, bibs, 
ivory rings or other appropriate things. 

On Christmas eve, after the decora- 
tions were in place and the presents 
systematically arranged, a new baby 
appeared, most inconsiderately. As I 
entered my ward about dusk, after 
being off duty, a strange cry came to 
my ear. Now a nurse always knows the 
ery that belongs to each baby under her 
charge. She never mistakes the voice of 
No 4 for that of No 7. So I at once 
recognized a new note in my collection. 
Going straight to the right crib I found 
there a few minutes’ old baby, and, 
distracting thought, a baby barren of 
Christmas gift. nurse was at once 
sent’ shopping for our youngest. She 
returned with a baby hot water bottle, 
decked out in a baby blue crocheted 
cover with a big baby blue bow tied 


about its neck. Next morning when the- 


infants were carried in to visit their 
mothers the presents were also sent in 
for maternal inspection, and, in due 
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order, the new baby took its baby hot 
water bottle with its baby blue bow and 
went along with the others. 

Hours before this procession of in- 
fants, however, a remarkable discovery 
had been made in the children’s ward. 
Santa Claus had paid it a visit and 
brought not only gifts but the fine big 
tree upon which they hung. Sometime 
in the night, nobody could tell just 
when, this wonderful thing had hap- 
pened, and there stood the tree right in 
front of the fireplace in the middle of 
the ward. It was prettily trimmed and 
held tiny, very tiny, bags of candy as 
well as a regular gift for each child. 

When the patients were awake and 
ready the nurses went around sing- 
ing Christmas carols. For instrumental 
music we had an organ about the size 
of a large trunk and a violin. These 
traveled with us. After we had given 
our repertoire in one corridor a nurse 
picked up the organ stool, two orderlies 
picked up the organ and on we ran to 
the next ward. The instrumental music 
always got there as soon as did the 
singers. A moment’s silence while the 
orderlies put down their burden and 
the organist took her seat. Then we 
repeated our program. The patients 
seemed to enjoy it. I know we did. 

At breakfast time the presents that 
had come by the morning mail were laid 
on the trays of the patients together 
with a bit of holly and carried in with 
the season’s greetings. 

Surely all this would seem to be 
excitement enough, but there was a little 
more when, later in the forenoon, the 
surpliced choir from a_ neighboring 
church came and sang to the patients, 
sang far more beautifully than we had 
been able to do. 

The morning after Christmas there 
was communion and a short address. 
The main corridor of the hospital at 
the end widens into a _ semicircular 
room. Of this we made a temporary 
chapel. A white draped table held the 
silver service. The mantel above was 
banked with green. The patients who 
had received flowers sent them in to 
adorn the altar. It was so lovely, the 
festoons of evergreen, the holly wreaths, 
the sweet incense of flowers, and, best of 


all, the happy faces of convalescents who 


were able to come to the sefvice. 

The doors of private rooms and pub- 
lic wards stood open that the words of 
the rector might reach the ears of those 


who lay in their beds. When it came 
to the singing, voices down through the 
rooms were bravely uplifted in the dear 
old Christmas hymns. Some faltered, 
some trailed away into silence and some 
kept steadily on to the end. 

That evening, in their own hall, the 
nurses celebrated by giving a party to 
themselves. The room shone gayly with 
many twinkling lights.. A fire blazed 
on’ the hearth. Opposite to it stood the 
receiving line. All the nurses who 
were off duty arrayed themselves in 
their very best gowns, and those not in 
the receiving line swept in and made 
their very best courtesies to those who 
were. Whist was the game. After the 
award of prizes we had delicious re- 
freshments. Then we danced. At 11 
o'clock the festivities ended. 


The Major’s Toy Mission 
By Cara Reese 


Four weeks prior to Christmas each 
year the “Major” gets the loan of any 
big storeroom or warehouse in the heart 
of the city which happens to be vacant 
and he stretches across the front his 
canvas sign, “Toy Mission.” The press 
gladly notes the fact of the opening and 
the people do the rest. The toys pile up 
as if by magic from the very start. The 
Major has a number of long tables 
ready with conspicuous placards “for 
girls,” “for boys,” “for blind children,” 
“for cripples,” and as the toys come in 
they are subjected to this first sorting 
out: the musical toys, such as chimes, 
accordions, talking dollies, music boxes 
and the like, going to the tables for the 
blind, and with the choicest offerings in 
the way of books, drawing sets, mechan- 
ical devices and the better or more 
expensive kind of gifts for the crippled 
class. 

In addition to these individual offer- 
ings which keep coming in unremit- 
tingly until the last, out-of-town places, 
hamlets and villages send in bulky 
express packages, local young people’s 
societies give popular entertainments, 
the price of admission to which is a 


“new or second-hand toy, and contribute 


these, absent philanthropists forward 
their checks to the toy shops, which 
respond with bulky assortment. 

Toys which come in bruised and bat- 
tered and with parts broken or missing, 
must leave the mission at the appointed 
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time “good as new.” To this end space 
is set aside as a “dolls’ hospital”; a 
“shop” is opened up and paint and 
cement departments are started. The 
Major does not get a penny for his 
labor of love and consequently all of his 
helpers are volunteers. Women drop in 
at all hours and stay a short time or all 
day, as they can, and work like beavers 
dressing dolls, re-upholstering the lilli- 
putian furniture, matching sets, deco- 
rating, piecing and patching. 

Men, young and old, spend their 
evenings at the mission, gluing, join- 
ing, fitting, making the miniature 
wheels revolve and collapsed engines do 
their work once more. It is no unusual 
sig: to behold a dignified clergyman 
sawing building blocks to eke out the 
broken sets while some clever woman 
artist decorates the cubes to match their 
mates. Nor is it unusual to find me- 
_ chanical experts, “heads of depart- 
ments” by day, patiently spending hour 
after hour in the evenings putting eyes 
into the heads of an infinite variety of 
dolls. Schoolgirls drop in and wash 
and pack the tiny dishes, big boys take 
a hand on broken carts and sleds or the 
missing arms and rounds of chairs; even 
children who happen in are given strips 
of rope to untwist which are later 
curried as manes or tails and tacked 
into position on the numerous rocking 
steeds. And thus the repairing, clean- 
ing, painting and making over cheerily 
continues, the aggregate number of 
whole toys distributed finally giving but 
little idea of the real number passing 
through the hands of the mission work- 
ers. The handsomest doll sent forth 
from the mission at the last distribu- 
tion was the product of six dolls, the 
face coming from one, the wig from 
another, and so with other sections, 
while artist and artisan both aided 
toward a perfect result. The same was 
true of hundreds of other toys and 


games. 

The total number of whole toys dis- 
tributed last season was fifteen thou- 
sand. The distribution is conducted 
as systematically as the rest of the 
work. Every district visitor, every 
district nurse, every deaconess or 
“sister,” every benevolent organization, 
schools, churches and police officials 
-know of the annual opening of the toy 
mission and keep memoranda of chil- 
dren who are apt to be toyless on 
Christmas. The name slips are official 


and begin to come in to the Major as 
early as November. The remarks writ- 
ten after children’s names and ages on 
these signed slips are a story in them- 
selves. One reads, “spinal trouble,” 
another “paralytic,” another “delicate,” 
with a string of “almost blind,” “feeble 
minded,” “dying of consumption,” 
“father in jail over the holidays,” 
“dreary outlook,” “very small for his 
age,” “mother will probably be dead 
by Christmas,” “sickly,” and the like. 
The gift tickets go to these homes 
designating an exact date and hour 
when the recipient, or some one repre- 
senting, must call at the mission room. 

Unmindful of his own stocking the 
Major hurries down alone at daybreak 
on Christmas morning to face an expec- 
tant group of little children huddled 
about the mission door who have been 
absolutely forgotten or overlooked by 


everybody (“gospel true,’ says the | 


Major, “and we are the richest city per 
capita in the whole world’), and he 
unlocks the door and lets them fairly 
revel. They carry off all their little 
arms can lug of what remains from the 
work, and they come back with baskets 
and old pans and buckets and boxes and 
carry away some more, and the Major 
gives them an extra treat of oranges 
and candies, and he finally slips off 
home and never says a word except to 
wonder next day “where in the world 
the rubbish has gone.” 

The toy mission is the Major’s own. 
He started it ten years ago. He is a 
hard-working newspaper man by pro- 
fession; “pulling out” of the harness 
about Thanksgiving time each year, he 
thinks and lives and moves and has his 
being for the next few weeks in a land 
of dreams and toys. 


Flower Seeds as Christmas Gifts 


By H, Annette Poole 


A Christmas gift a little out of the 
usual course, but one sure to give pleas- 
ure, if sent to the right person, is a 
dainty box filled with packets of flower 
seeds. For much of the pleasure of a 
garden is derived from anticipation, 
and there never was a true flower lover 
who did not cheer many dreary winter 
hours by planning for the beauty of the 
coming summer. Rest assured that the 
gift will be often handled and enjoyed 
before the seeds are sown in the late 
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winter that they may be all ready for 
transplanting in the spring. 

With a little care and thoughtfulness 
one can hardly go amiss in choosing the 
annuals sure to give bloom and beauty 
in the first season, and many perennials 
flower the first year if started early. 
Every year brings forth new forms of 
the aster in all the shades of purple, 
crimson, pink and white. No one ever 
tires of pansies, and now they are 
fluted and frilled, and range from 
purest white to jet black, all the shades 
of purple and blue, garnet and mahog- 
any and pure yellow. 

Does your friend love vines? There 
are the ruffled and frilled Japanese 
morning glories, the hyacinth bean, with 
its flat, shining pods as ornamental as 
the blossoms among which they hang, 
the canary vine, looking as if a flock 
of tiny yellow birds had lighted on it, 
the scarlet stars of the cypress, or the 
gloxinia-like maurandya, with its pretty 
foliage and mauve and lilac bells. 

Has she an impracticable sandy spot 
where the too fervent sun parches all 
greenness? Send her double portulaca, 
which will surely make a mound of 
flowers like little roses, gay with scarlet, 
orange, pink and crimson. A packet of 
schizanthus will yield flowers with fern- 
like foliage and hundreds of delicate 
blossoms, looking like little butterflies, 
white and rose and purple and spotted, 
like nothing else that grows. Then 
there is the salpiglossis, with petunia- 
like flowers, in colors no petunia ever 
knew, blue and yellow and red, in 
strange shades, all netted and veined 
with some-rother color. Do not forget 
the new snapdragons, and the fragrant 
stocks, once known as “gillyflowers” 
and carefully tended as house plants. 

Add some poppies, saucers of glowing 
color, or great feathery balls of white 
or scarlet or cream just tipped with 
pink. The dainty Ireland poppies, in 
gay colors, bloom the first season, and 
continue for several years thereafter. 
The delicately fragrant sweet sultan in 
white or mauve or yellow is unsur- 
passed in its lasting qualities as a bou- 
tonniere, standing up bravely in the 
hottest weather. For profusion of bloom 
and brilliancy nothing surpasses the 
verbefia, and the scabiosa or “mourning 
bride” has a unique perfume, some- 
times likened to fruit, but certainly like 
nothing else. 

Has your friend just the place for 


something tall and stately? The new 


race of hollyhocks, the flower said to be 
oftener painted by artists than any 
other, will bloom the first year and so 
escape winterkilling and blight. Then 
there are the pinks, fringed and blended 
Japanese, or the fragrant Marguerite 
carnations, or she might like to try 
Luther Burbank’s new Australian star 
flower, very pink and fragrant, which 
can be cut and dried like everlasting. 

Does she love perennials, those stand- 
bys of which one thinks with comfort 
through the winter? There are the 
columbines, the tall larkspurs, fox- 
gloves and Canterbury bells, bright gail- 
lardia and golden coreopsis, and the new 
incarvillea with long branches of rosy 
tubular blossoms, spotted with yellow. 
If she is endowed with that faculty 
known as “luck,” she will enjoy sowing 
in February tuberous begonia seed, or 
gloxinias. Or she might like to try the 
new French roses, in all the colors 
known to roses except yellow, blossom- 
ing in six months and growing better as 
the years go on, and said to be the 
sweetest of all roses. 

Your selections made, put each packet 
in an envelope slightly larger and tie 
it with baby ribbon after writing a bit 
of quotation on the outside, such as: 

“Pansies—those are for thoughts.” 

On the pinks: 

“The asphodels and amaranths are beau- 
tiful no doubt, 

But I should like some scented pinks 
and southernwood about.” 

On that “flower of mercy,” the 
poppy : 

“The poppy like an angel stands 
ith consolation in her open hands.” 

On the asters: 
“Everywhere the purple asters nod, 

And bend, and wave, and flit.” 

On the roses: 

“T wish the sky would rain down roses.” 

On the packet from which will come 
gay dises of single dahlias: 

“Come now and give us dahlias in both 
arms, 
asta 0 topmost touch our throat and 
ips. 

Then on a card to be dropped in on 
top write something like this: 

“The fragrance whispers that the flower 
is there.” 

Tie the box with ribbon and tuck a 
spray of holly under the bow, and ne 
gift you will send will give more 
pleasure. 
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A Number of Little Things 


By Nellie Comins Whitaker 


A box of stamps is acceptable to any- 
one. We can get at the druggist’s an 
oblong pasteboard box one and one-fourth 
by two inches, divide it into two equal 
compartments by a lining of drawing- 
paper and cover the top with drawing- 
paper. The decoration may be according 
‘to our talents; a tiny spray of holly in 
water colors is very easy to accomplish 
and a bow of holly ribbon is yet easier. 
With ten one-cent stamps in one com- 
partment and ten two-cent ones in the 
other, here is a gift which the slangy boy 
might say “is just like finding money,” 
but he would never notice that it “looks 
like thirty cents.” 

A box of similar simple decoration and 
of no greater cost may contain six 
assorted spools of thread, or a case from a 
remnant of ribbon hold six papers of the 
best needles. It is better to buy standard 
makes of needles and thread and fill your 
own boxes, for the fancy cases sold as 
Christmas goods often contain inferior 
articles. 

A gift always pleasing is two yards of 
band trimming, Persian applique or lace. 
Two yards is an ample length for the 
front, cuffs and collar of a shirt waist, 
and can be bought in a pretty pattern 
sometimes for fifteen cents a yard, and at 
any price above that. A piece—ten 
yards—of valenciennes or torchon lace 
for trimming lingerie is acceptable to 
the woman who has no extra pennies for 
prettiness, 

The young girl without spending 
money always wants hair ribbons; but 
let’s be sure that we buy just the right 
color, the one that she usually wears. 


A yard and a half or two yards of ribbon ° 


three or four inches wide folded in white 
tissue and tied with baby ribon,—any 
schoolgirl will be more happy with this 
than with most presents that are “so 
useful.” 

Do you know that there are many 
women who love to crochet and knit and 
embroider who do not have the money for 
even the most inexpensive materials? 
A box containing half a dozen balls of 
white silkaline at five cents apiece affords 
the pleasure of giving in turn to the old 
lady who likes to crochet. And if she 
prefers her material “shaded” perhaps 
it is kinder to consider her taste than our 
own. A pound of Germantown yarn, or 
a stamped stock or stamped doilies with 
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the material for embroidering are long- 
enduring pleasures to shut-ins 
Where we have more to spend the 
opportunity is larger and the problem 
less. Money is sometimes the wisest 
gift in such cases, sometimes not. That 
the recipient will not spend a penny for 
herself ought not to deter us; often ina- 
bility to do for others is the bitterest dreg 
in the cup of her who has tasted better 
days. Last Christmas after long trying 
to decide what a needy mother-of-eight 
needed most I sent her ten yards of white 
flannel. She made it all into little 
underclothes and I was content, for I 
knew that the thought of “all those little 
legs quite warm” that she told me about 
gave her as much joy as anything could 
have done. Mothers are made that way. 
The man who sets out to buy some- 
thing useful usually brings home hand- 
kerchiefs, paying probably fifty cents 
apiece for them. Handkerchiefs are use- 
ful, but most women have a larger supply 
of the embroidered and_ lace-trimmed 
ones too delicate for weekly laundering 
than of the necessary every-day quality. 
A working woman who had kept many 
friends from her former days of afflu- 
ence, in returning thanks one Christmas 
for six hemstitched linen handkerchiefs 
which cost ninety cents, wrote: “Do you 
know, your gift was absolutely the only 
one that I had this year that is of any 
practical use to me. My old friends are 
kind and send meé the pretty things that 
they feel I miss, but there are so many 
necessities that are hard for me to get. 


If only people would think a little! 


A Grandmother’s Party 


By Mrs H. P. W. 


Of the sixteen ladies invited to meet 
my little son’s two grandmammas all but 
two boasted the same title. So with each 
grandmother’s invitation I gave a sheet of 
heavy note paper, on which we sketched 
some little figure in ink, and requested 
each to write some clever little story or 
saying of her grandchild. Being the 
Wednesday after Christmas, the holly 
and the mistletoe were still bright from 
my Christmas decorations. I had care- 
fully planned for the afternoon’s enter- 
tainment to avoid any dullness. 

“Jingles from Christmas Bells” was 
written on bells cut from bristol board, 
with knots of red and green ribbon at the 
top. Each guest was given a bell with a 
pencil and asked to write the first line 
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of an original four line “jingle.” When 
this was done, the bells were passed to the 
left, the next lady writing the second line 
and so on until the four lines were fin- 
ished, when the “jingles” were read aloud. 
Another amusement was the resurrection 
of a time honored game, “I, a genteel 
lady,” which, in holiday garb ran, “I, a 
genteel grandmamma, say to you, a gen- 
teel grandmamma, what I had for Christ- 
mas.” 

The unveiling of Santa Claus was 
another diversion. A mask, a smoking 
jacket and a pillow with a high backed 
chair as a foundation and embellishments 
of cotton made quite a realistic Santa 
Claus. Each lady desiring to enter the 
contest of seeing which could pin a sprig 
of holly nearest his lapel, was blindfolded 
and the contest proceeded after the man- 
ner of re-tailing the donkey. The lady 
coming nearest his heart was rewarded 
with a stray toy which Santa Claus 
found in his pocket. 

Of course the main event of the after- 
noon was the reading of the grandmoth- 
ers’ stories. The two ladies who could 
not compete, acted as judges while the 
stories were read aloud. The ladies had 
entered into the spirit so delightfully 
that the pages brought were really 
artistic. Some had even illustrated 
them further, with amateur photos of 
the little hero or heroine. When all were 
read they were placed in covers I had 
ready, of heavy water color paper, simply 
decorated and tied in place with bows of 
red and green ribbon. This served as a 
souvenir and guest prize for the mother 
living out of town. An appropriate prize 
was also given for the most clever story. 

A luncheon in green and red was 
served from the long dining table. A 
tall vase of red roses with a wreath of 
holly at its base formed the centerpiece, 
while little place cards of water color 
paper in shape of Christmas stockings 
had bows of green and red ribbon. On 
each card was written an original rhyme 
hiding the name of some guest. The 
menu was as follows: 

Chicken patties 
American Beauty salad 
Sandwiches Salted almonds 
Coffee 
Grape juice punch Angel food 
Red and green wafers 

Following is a recipe for the American 
Beauty salad which lends itself admir- 
ably to the color scheme: 

Slice tart apples, oranges, pineapple 
and celery in after dinner coffee cups. 


Fill with sour lemon jelly colored with 
the red coloring found in the gelatine. 
When perfectly firm turn out on lettuce 
leaves, press half a blanched English wal- 
nut on the top and serve with a spoonful 
of stiff mayonnaise made with plenty of 
whipped cream. 


Christmas Tree Ideas 


By M.C. D. 


One of the latest things in our Christ- 
mas trees is imported from Germany, 
and is the white tree. It is beautiful, far 
more so than the ordinary tree, where red 
jostles green and yellow lavender. A 
tree with cones is most beautiful for the 
white tree and, as in every other case, 
the thicker the branches the better. 

The base should be covered with white 
cloth, plentifully sprinkled with diamond 
dust and in the crotches of the tree, well 
inside near the trunk, where there are no 
lights to make it dangerous, cotton may 
be stuffed and sprinkled with diamond 
dust. Better still is the sparkling asbes- 
tos snow which comes from Germany and 
it perfectly safe since it will not burn 
even when a match is touched to it and 
sticks like real snow all over the tree 
‘wherever it is applied to the branches and 
to the garments of the person working 
with it as well. 

Long glass icicles at five cents apiece 
may be found at the largest department 
stores, a great addition. Then there is 
the fine silver “moss” for trees, sparkling 
silver tinsel by the yard, silver pome- 
rranates to load the branches, and silver 
stars. A pretty use to make of stars is 
to have only one and that a very large 
one at the top of the tree to carry out 
the Bethlehem idea. Silver tree tops 
like a hussar’s chapeau come from Ger- 
many and are conventional but pretty. 
Silvered walnuts are a cheap but pretty 
homemade decoration, and large white 
snowballs may be made and gifts con- 
cealed inside. For lighting the tree only 
white candles are used or, better still, 
white electric lights. These come on a 
green wire which is not noticeable among 
the branches and is so arranged that the 
wire may be screwed into any ordinary 
electric light. These lights seem costly 
at first but a few strings can be added 
every year and the little lamps give so 
much more radiance than the candles 
that thirty-two are sufficient for quite a. 
large tree. Then the fact that they are 
good year after year should count, and the 
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diminution of danger to Santa Claus and 
to the house is something to be thought 
of. All the gifts for the white tree are, 
of course, tied in white tissue paper with 
white baby ribbon and are piled like a 
snowbank under this really beautiful 
tree. 

A beautiful effect and a novel one may 
be obtained by procuring a tree trunk 
as large as possible and within a foot as 
high as the room. If one large trunk 
cannot be found several smaller ones may 
be made to look like one with a little 
canvas painted to look like the bark to 
fill the spaces between. Place this trunk 
nearly in the center of the room. From 
the top of it, in the foot of the space left, 
arrange flat boughs of trees, covering the 
entire ceiling of the room if possible. 
From these boughs hand the decorations 
and presents. The effect will be, to those 
entering the room, a most surprising one, 
as though one stood underneath a huge 
forest tree and were looking up into its 
_ branches. 


Mother Goose at Home 


By C. R, 


A Mother Goose repertoire of music 
and mirth was given by our local women, 
as a benefit for the newsboys’ home. 

A local theater was secured and Mother 
Goose was duly announced as “at home” 
and in the flesh When the curtain rose 
the children in the audience went frantic 
for there was the dame with her tall red 
peaked hat, her straight skirts embroid- 
ered with a flock of geese, her long staff 
and her high heeled shoes. Santa Claus 
appeared in the flesh also and upbraided 
the dame as a myth and deceiver. In her 
wrath she then by the wave of her staff 
brought not only all the little people of 
her melodies to life, but these same little 
people gamboled about, while Mother 
Goose’s own singers, hidden somewhere, 
sang each melody through. There was 
“Ring Around Rosie,” and little lads 
and lassies, with curls a flutter and rib- 
bons flying gaily, tripped to the music of 
the dearly loved game. After all had 
vanished Mother Goose and Santa Claus 
did some more talking, es happened regu- 
larly between the impersonations of 
groups of the melodies, and then the 
stage was effectively darkened again and 
“Little Bo-Peep,” in her quaint shepherd- 
ess dress and tall golden crook came to 
view, sadly searching among the trees 
for the truant sheep, until with the last 


echo of the music she disappeared and in 
came “Primrose Hill.” Then followed in 
delightful succession, “Tommy Tucker,” 
“Bobby Shafto,” Georgie Peorgie,” 
“Curly Locks,” “Little Jack Horner,” 
and “Old Mother Hubbard.” Then there 
was “Mistress Mary” with garden tools 
and flower pots bending over the cowslip 
beds. “Sleeping Beauty” on her couch 
of gold and lace while fairies waved their 
wands, “Little Red Riding Hood” with 
the awful wolf, and finally “Cinderella” 
in three separate tableaux. In the ball 
room scene Mother Goose showed her 
skill and completely put to rout Santa 
Claus by transforming herself into the 
fairy godmother and bringing together 
every member of her big family to dance 
in the bewildering masquerade. 


Lovely Table Decorations 


By Eugene Marshall 


When the question of the Christmas 
table decoration came up last year in a 
certain household, it was felt that some- 
thing attractive to children must 
included. Of those who were to gather 
around the table, were not four to look 
with the wondering eyes of childhood 
upon the play of light and color? 

It was a country Christmas, and the 
floral part of the decorations had to be 
sought. in the sunny windows of the 
homestead. Fortunately, there were flow- 
ering begonias in the east window and 
some of them upheld panicles of brilliant 
red blossoms; and in the bulb garden 
the “paper whites” (narcissus grandi- 
florus), growing in low glass dishes of 
water, were in the perfection of bloom. 
White and crimson: no other flowers 
were needed. 

Hemlock was decided upon as the best 
available choice of evergreens; some 
sheets of green moss from the very heart 
of the woods were added to the hem- 
lock; and, to contrast with both, leaves 
and stems of English ivy were cut with 
unsparing hand from the sheltered wall 
at the end of the garden. Three cedar 
blocks, six inches in hight, and about five 
in diameter, were set upright, fourteen 
inches apart, in the middle of the table. 
Each was encircled by slender branches 
of hemlock, long enough to allow the tips 
to rise (in the shape of a deep cup) above 
the wooden support, while the cut ends 
extended in a circle upon the surface on 
which they rested; and these were held 
firmly in place by two rows of fine wire. 
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Parting the feathery tops, a group of nar- 
cissus, “in the original package,” was set 
upon each block, the stiff leaves mingling 
with the hemlock sprays around them, 
and the delicate white flowers standing 
well above the green. Sheets of moss 
were laid around the flower holders, and, 
over the moss, hemlock and ivy were 
lightly massed in outward turning order, 
so that stems of ivy alternated with the 
fringe of hemlock tips around the large 
oval, Clusters of red begonias were 
placed, at regular distances apart, just 
where their outer blossoms touched the 
white cloth, and the red-shaded candles 


Arrangement of candles and flowers 


put in place, as shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram, the larger circles indicating 
the round blocks of cedar, and the 
smaller, the low candlesticks. 

Then the Christmas fairies—yellow- 
haired, white-winged, with trailing white 
garments and _ silver-tipped wands— 
appeared, and took their places between 
the bunches of crimson flowers. In front 
of each fairy was a square of white crepe 
paper, with red ribbon drawn through 
slashes on either side, and tied over a 
little heap of gifts (wrapped in white 
paper and tied with red ribbons) and one 
end of the encircling ribbon was long 
enough to throw over the wand with 
which she pointed to the recipient. 

The fairies were small bisque dolls, 
jointed—that their arms might gracefully 
manage their wands and draperies—, all 
dressed alike in white gauze; with shaped 
wings of the same material rolled at the 
edges over fine wire. Each was provided 
with a support in the shape of a cone of 
bristol] board under her full skirts, which 
added to her hight, and at the same time 
did away with the danger of toppling 
over. The wands were of steel knitting 
needles, polished to a wondrous bright- 
ness, and each tipped with a tiny star 
of bristol board covered with silver paper. 
The place cards were in the shape of 
booklets, with lettering in crimson and 
silver, and with ivy leaves upon the 
covers. 


The final touch was a gentle one u 
the head of each fairy; either to om 
her gaze directly upon the cover opposite, 
or, with a more downcast look, watch the 
little pile of treasures almost swept by 
her flowing robes. Which were the pret- 
tier the children found it hard to decide; 
but there was no doubt of the success of 
the Christmas fairies. 


Mary’s Fairies 


By Mrs K, P. F. R. 


In a household where the only child, a 
daughter, had outgrown her belief in the 
Santa Claus with a pack on his back who 
had filled her Christmas days with a 
mystery and delight, the following idea 
was carried out: 

The father brought home to the mother 
two dollars and six half-dollars, all bright 
and new. On Christmas morning the 
daughter opened her eyes on a dainty 
purse resting on the pillow beside her 
head, and opening it she found within a 
shining silver dollar and a note which 
told her in nonsense verse that this was 
the first of a band of Christmas fairies 
who would appear to her that day and 
that she was to exchange them for what- 
ever she wished. All excitement, Mary 
sprang up and began dressing. Fairy 
Number 2 appeared in her stocking, 
another shook out of -her napkin at the 
breakfast table, the fourth she found in 
her pocket. No more appeared until she 
dressed for church, then she found one 
peeping out from a loop of ribbon in her 
hat. At dinner one shone up from the 
bottom of her glass of water. 

No amount of search revealed Fairy 
Number 8, but at bedtime when her 
mother was tucking her sleepy,. happy 
girl into bed, Mary found the last of the 
band in a folded note on the pillow, 
which said: “The fairies hope the day 
has been a pleasant one and wish you 
good night and pleasant creams.” It took 
many days of looking and planning 
before Mary could decide just what thing 
her eight fairies should buy for her and 
she declares that is the loveliest Christ- 
mas she ever had. 

This plan could be used for a family 
of several children as well as for one, 
and the amount given could be varied 
to suit the family purse, giving quarters, 
dimes, or even five-cent pieces, instead 
of the larger coins. If it is impossible 
to obtain the new coins they can easily 
be made to look so by boiling for a few 
minutes in washing powder and water. 
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A Christmas Musical Evening 
By Brenton Eliot 


Not a conventional musicale with 
crowded rcoms and blazing lights and 
guests who would rather talk than listen 
to music—not this sort of entertainment 
at all, but simply one’s intimate friends 
and those whom one knows appreciate 
music. Then the hostess must remem- 
ber that a glare of light is not conducive 
to the appreciation of music. To enjoy 
music one must be comfortable; the 
surroundings should be harmonious, with 
no jarring element. 

For a Christmas musicale arrange 
your rooms as richly as possible. Borrow 
rugs, screens, palms, pillows and tables 
from rooms which will not be used, and 
convert your whole drawing room floor 
into cozy nooks, with tete-a-tete corners. 
Holly and mistletoe may be used for the 
principal decorations, but sweet smelling 
flowers should abound. Red and white 
roses, or red and white carnations, would 
carry out the color scheme admirably. 

In the different rooms have various 
. small tables; upon one of them place a 

Russian samovar for tea, sliced lemon, 
fancy cakes and candied fruits; in an- 
other room have a coffee urn, wafers, 
dainty sandwiches and salted nuts; in 
another room could be placed a punch 
bowl with Christmas punch, German 
stollen and marzipan; and still another 
table could be used with an English tea 
service, with cream, English fruit cake 
and various delicious cakes character- 
istic of that country. Or one could have 
a table with hot chocolate, fancy cakes 
and coffee frappe. 

Each table should be decorated with 
flowers and with red shaded candles. 
The hostess should ask four or five of 
her women friends to serve at these 
tables and tell them what her color 
scheme was to be, so there need be no 
false color struck in the gowns of those 

assisting. 

Regulate the heat of the rooms so that 
the _— fires may be used on which to 
let the Yule logs burn. One’s list of 
guests should be limited so that the 
rooms are only comfortably filled. The 
chairs, placed in couples, should be num- 
bered and upon arrival each lady should 
be handed a red rose with a number 
attached and each man a white rose with 
a number. (One could use holly and 
mistletoe or any flower she prefers.) 
The number on the blossoms shows in 


painted ecards with graceful branches of 
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which chair one starts for the progres- 
sive musical. { 


All lights in the rooms should be 


shaded with red, except those used to en- Fite 
able the performers to see. The pro- = 
gram must contain only such music as 

is suitable to the Christmas season;—of = 
which there is any quantity. The host- if ie 


ess must use her own taste in regard to 
what instruments are played and what 
vocal music is performed, or she could 
leave it to the artist, only stipulating 
that the theme must be Christmas. 
The. Pastoral Symphonie from the 
Messiah, Augusta Holmes’ beautiful 
song Noel and Adams’ Holy Night, 
are admirably suited for such a program, 
and one might add hundreds of other 
marvelously beautiful words. Sullivan’s 
pastoral Light of the World and He 
Shall Feed His Flock from the Mes- 
siah, which is especially beautiful when 
sung with a violin obligato, and 
Gounod’s Nazareth for a violin solo, 
are a few of the many things suitable 
which occur to the writer as a sugges- 
tion for the kind of music desirable. 
The program cards can be made as 
simple or elaborate as one wishes. Hand 


holly and mistletoe with the program 
written below in gilt would be very 
pretty. 

After each selection every couple 
should progress. That is, suppose a 
man and woman have drawn favors j 
numbered “10” for the first number of a 
the program, at the end the woman 
goes up to the chairs numbered “11” a 
and the man goes down to the ones 
numbered “9,” in that way one has a i 
different companion for each piece, 
which promotes sociability. There 
should be sufficient interval, say five _ :' 
minutes, between each number on the ; 
program to enable one to get comfort- 
ably settled in one’s place. It must be BG) 
understood that the tete-a-tete chairs ae 
need not be in the music room—there 
is little pleasure in watching any per- a 
former but a pianist and in nearly every 
ease more can be got from the music ’ 
if the artist is unseen. bf ig 

After the musicale the guests can be i 
served from the various tables, taking { 
their choice of the refreshments served. 
It should be informal, the men waiting 
upon the women, so that one may dis- 
pense with servants as much as possible. 

There is considerable scope offered in 
the refreshments one can serve at the 
different tables. One would naturally 
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use her individuality, and find out little 
Christmas dishes peculiar to other 
countries, and so make each table a 
little foreign celebration in honor of 
the season. 


Our Fish Pond 


By K. M. F. 


Last Christmas, wishing to have some- 
thing unusual to occupy that most trying 
hour between daylight and darkness, 
when the holiday festivities are begin- 
ning to pall, the recollection of the old- 
fashioned church-bazaar fish pond sug- 
gested a plan for an entertainment which 
proved highly successful. 

I roped off a corner of the library, and 
with sheets made a screen four or five 
inches high. As the plan was kept secret 
from the family as well as the guests, 
great curiosity was excited by the cur- 
tained corner with its signs in large black 
letters, “Fish Pond—no trespassing,” and 
“Fishing from 5 to 6 only,” and the mys- 
terious warning, “He who peeketh thro’ 
a hole will get no chance to use this 
pole.” The pole was a stout fishing-rod 
to which was attached a strong line and 
hook, and this leaned against the cur- 
tain near a stool left vacant for the 
fishers. 

The pond had been stocked with a 
variety of articles from the five and ten- 
cent stores, mostly in the line of kitchen 
utensils, and these were done up in 
large, awkward shapes. Someone stayed 
behind the curtain to manage affairs, 
though even he could not know which fish 
he was putting on each hook. As each 
“fish” was caught, it was opened, and 


attached to the article was found a verse ° 


which was intended to be read aloud to 
the entire audience. It can readily be 
seen that much of the interest of the 
entertainment would lie in the unexpeét- 
edness of the verses. These must be 
printed clearly, so that even those who 
have forgotten their glasses may read 
them easily. To a long-handled tin dip- 
per was tied,— 

“As the dipper of stars in the heavens 
Guides the traveler thro’ the vale, 
So may this dipper made of tinware 

Lead you to the water pail.” 
The tag on a baking dish read: 
“This, you perceive, is a small dish for 
baking, 
It’s object is simply to help one in mak- 
ing 


A pudding so good that henceforth for- 
saking 
All pastry and pies, we’ll insist on par- 
taking 
In future, of naught that will cause 
stomach aching.” 
A small tin pail had on it: 


“Do you believe in the can-teen ? 

No, we believe in the teen-can.” 
A dish-mop was tagged: 

“As water wears away the stone, 
So dish-washing the human bone. 
Backed by resolve and noble wishes, 
The strongest quail ’fore dirty dishes. 
May this mop help disintegration 
With the dirt abomination.” 


A Novel Christmas Box 
By F. M. A. 


One of my friends last season réceived 
an all-the-year-round box which was a 
monument of ingenuity from the giver 
and a source of continued interest to the 
recipient. On Christmas eve the express- 
man left at Mrs B.’s door a large, plain 
wooden box. This box was padlocked 
and bore three inscriptions. One was 
the address; one was a statement that the 
giver would send the key on New Year's 
eve; and the third bore a quotation from 
Johnson’s Rambler: “Curiosity is one 
of the permanent and certain character- 
istics of a vigorous intellect.” 

On New Year’s eve the key arrived by 
mail with instructions to apply the next 
day. Upon opening the box a big calen- 
dar was seen. Below were packages of 
every shape and size, most of them 
wrapped in red tissue paper and tied 
with red ribbon or cord, and all heavily 
stamped wth red sealing wax. Every 
package was labeled and was supposed 
not to be opened until the appropriate 
date. Most of the gifts were jokes with 
now and then one of value. 

The package for February fourteenth 
was an envelope with a Valentine. The 
box for February twenty-second con- 
tained candied cherries with a white 
embossed medallion of Washington on 
the cover. March seventeenth had a 
shamrock and a green rosette. The first 
of April held a bonbon with a paper cap. 
Easter produced a ridiculous figure of 
Humpty Dumpty. May day was symbol- 
ized by a fish horn in allusion to the 
peculiar local method of celebrating the 
beginning of May. Memorial day 
brought forth a small silk banner. 


June fourteenth, Flag day proper, dis- 
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closed a package of sweet flag root. 
Fourth of July had a toy drum filled 
with firecrackers. 

“For a hot night in summer,” proved 
to be a bundle of joss sticks. “For the 
maid’s birthday” disclosed two holders. 
Labor day took up more space than any 
other package, and contained a genuine 
earpenter’s apron made of white drilling. 
“For pussy” was a box containing a 
stuffed flannel cat in a nest of catnip. 
There was a cheerful rattle to the pack- 
age labeled, “When friends drop in on 
a cool evening.” This held two papier 
mache apples. Pulling out the paste- 
board cores one saw the interior filled 
with corn ready for popping. Hallow- 
e’en had a toy looking-glass on which was 
pasted a minute picture of Mrs B.’s hus- 
band. For Thanksgiving was a real tur- 
key’s wing. The Christmas and birthday 
packages contained gifts of value. 


A Tiny Log Cabin 
By Mrs A. A. T. 


A unique centerpiece for our Christ- 
mas table was made as follows: A small 
house was cut from a pasteboard box 
and covered with corrugated paper. Two 
windows were cut in each side, and in 
one end, a door and one window. Red 
celluloid was fastened inside the windows 
with curtains of white paper. The roof 
was made of the corrugated paper, and a 
chimney of pasteboard, touched to proper 
coloring with water colors rose to correct 
hight and dimensions. A shed at the 
back, made from the same paper, com- 
pleted the house. The whole was then 
slightly wet with mucilage and well 
sprinkled with artificial snow. A five- 
cent doll dressed as Santa Claus carrying 
his pack was placed in the chimney top. 

The house was then placed on a tray 
covered with cotton, over which the snow 
had been plentifully sprinkled, and small 
green trees, bought at the toy store for 
two cents apiece, were placed irregularly 
about. The roof, being loose, was lifted 
and a lighted candle placed inside, and 
we had a very pretty representation of a 
log cabin home at Christmas time. 

The doll, relieved of its Santa Claus 
garb, dressed as Red Riding Hood, and 
placed near one of the trees approaching 
the house, with a toy wolf standing in the 
doorway, will make the same house do 
duty for a Red Riding Hood party. 


Hints for the Celebration 


We all know what a welcome visitor 
the mail carrier is about Christmas time. 
This gave us our idea for a unique cele- 
bration. We made a suit of blue denim— 
a duplicate in color and style of the mail 
man’s garb—and furni its wearer 
with a big bag of gifts. The bag was so 
full that two small imitation messenger 
boys were added as aids. When our tree 
was lighted, there was no heap of pres- 
ents beside it, not a bundle to be seen. 
But just as everybody’s curiosity and the 
smaller fry’s fears were beginning to be 
expressive there came the familiar “rap- 
rap” of the letter man and in he came, 
with his two uniformed little allies, each 
carrying a corner of the huge bag. The 
presents were all done up as if for a real 
mail delivery and the fun of opening 
them was as great as if our mock mail 
had been a real one. There were ten of 
us and it was a most satisfactory mail 
delivery, not a person neglected, mail for 
everyone and just what each one wanted. 
The cost was no more than that required 
when a Santa Claus suit is made. 


Edith Wallace. 


For a Christmas table decoration three 
homemade wire frames, vase shaped, were 
wreathed with hemlock and each held a 
bunch of white narcissi. They were 
placed side by side in the middle of the 
dining table upon sheets of green moss, 
and hemlock and English ivy were 
massed lightly around their bases. Stems 
of the latter were turned outward at 
intervals, and trailing over the moss, 
mingled with quantities of red begonias 
(rubras), of which each brilliant stem 
also turned outward. Behind the 
begonias, apparently standing on the 
moss, was a line of Christmas fairies (as 
many in number as there were covers) 
all in white, with wings and long wands. 
Outside the oval of moss and flowers were 
gifts, each wrapped in white tissue paper, 
tied with scarlet ribbon. One gift was 
placed in front of each fairy, with one 
long end of the ribbon thrown over the 
wand with which she pointed to the 
recipient. The fairies were small, yellow- 
haired, jeinted dolls, dressed in gauze, 
with shaped wings of the same material 
rolled over fine wire. Each was sup- 
ported by a cone of bristol board under 
her full skirt of gauze; this added to her 
hight and did away with the danger of 
toppling over. When everything on the 
table was ready (except the final placing 
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of the ribbons over the wands), a length 
of gauze was passed from one fairy to the 
other all around, over the left arm of 
one and behind the next, to form a white 
mist against the evergreen background. 
Mrs M. E, Carr. 


An ingenious auntie used a round 
clothes drier for a Christmas tree; the 
children were told that Santa Claus 
would receive them in the roomy, old- 
fashioned kitchen, where they found 
their gifts pinned to the clothesline, 
while the center pole was wound with 
greens. The clothespins wore green 
paper dresses and their heads had been 
dipped in red sealing wax. The children 
were allowed to take home the pins as 
souvenirs. California. 


Draw on a sheet, in charcoal, an open 
fireplace, with bricks about it, making a 
heavy line about the hight of the real 
mantelpiece. Put this up and have 
ready numerous short stockings, men’s 
socks would do, or they can be cut out of 
red paper muslin. Each child is blind- 
folded, turned three times, and with a 
stocking and a pin tries to pin the stock- 
ing on the fireplace. The ones nearest 
the line, or on the line, win prizes, 


Since our local express agent com- 
mended my way of sending Christmas 
parcels to a distance, I will give the 
method. When the weight or bulk pro- 
hibits sending a package by mail, espe- 
cially where there are several articles, 
I use a flat basket costing eight cents, 
one of the common handled variety to 
be bought at grocery stores. A cover of 
heavy waterproof paper is securely fas- 
tened by cord laced through the holes 
in the basket. One of the pretty mod- 
ern. express tags may be used, or a spray 
of holly tied with ribbon will give a fes- 
tive appearance. The advantages over a 
clumsy wooden box are numerous, to say 
nothing of the greater attractiveness. 
J. M. H. 


Make a number of snowballs of crepe 
tissue paper stuffed with cotton, and 
frosted with glittering dust similar to 
Christmas card decorations. Hang a 
wreath of holly or evergreen in the door- 
way. Let the two youngest children 
drag in a child’s sled, piled up with the 
snowballs. Each child has a turn in 
throwing a snowball through the wreath. 
If the party is a small one, the throwing 


could be repeated. Little prizes are 
given to the successful ones. E. J. W. 


About fifty people were entertained 
with a Christmas tree celebration where 
the tree was loaded with interesting and 
original gifts. Each guest had been 
requested to bring something for the tree, 
for which he had no further use, and as 
each one was required to explain why it 
was useless much amusement was occa- 
sioned in the distribution. A. P. Hig- 
gins. 


Pretty Christmas decorations are made 
by using the red toy balloons that are 
sold on the streets, Tie them under 
chandeliers and use green sprays with 
them, taking care to not let holly thorns 
pierce the balloons. For a table center- 
piece at a children’s party, have a vase 
of flowers in the center of table and tie 
one balloon to each spray, providing as 
many as there are children, They will 
make unique souvenirs and look very 
graceful floating over a table, 


In a mountain village the three church 
congregations unite for a special enter- 
tainment on Christmas eve. Something 
novel to supplant the Christmas tree was 
selected last year. In the interior of the 
largest. church a booth was fitted up to 
resemble a warehouse at a wharf, and 
alongside it was a ship, “The Ice King”. 
The “warehouse” contained the presents, 
and were dispensed from the ship’s side 
by “Captain” Santa Claus and his two 
trusty Esquimaux lieutenants. The pro- 
gram for the evening began with the 
Christmas carol by the united choirs. 
This was followed by a short and beauti- 
fully illustrated stereopticon” lecture 
showing winter scenes of Norway, Green- 
land and Iceland.’ The “warehouse” was 
opened for business; the ship’s rigging 
was lighted up with multicolored electric 
lights, and the presents were dispensed 
by the wittiest sea captain of a Santa 
Claus one could wish to meet. In the 
Sunday school room a bountiful church 
supper was served. As a promoter of 
sociability nothing could have been 
better. M. H. 


I fastened the Christmas wreaths and 
holly branches on the graves of our dear 
ones with stout old-fashioned clothespins, 
concealing the heads of the pins under 
the leaves. Usually I have depended on 
forked twigs and an occasional hairpin, 
but the wind proved too much for these 
the last time. R. 
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Useful Gifts 


The most useful of all my Christmas 
gifts last year was a book filled with 
gummed labels. It was tied at the back 
with a loop of pink ribbon and set into 
a pretty cretonne case. The labels in 
strong, dark blue type were ready to stick 
on everything you can imagine, whether 
it belonged to the pantry, the medicine 
chest, the sewing room, the storeroom, 
the liquor shelf, the desk or the tool 
closet. Not the least useful of all was 
the last page devoted to labels which 
read, “Poison,” “Shake well,” or “For 
external use only.” LG. C. 


A pleasing gift, especially for an 
invalid, is a picture frame of medium 
size, so arranged that the picture can 
readily be changed and a new one put in 
its place. A very satisfactory one was 
made as follows: The frame itself was 
twelve by twenty inches of plain dark oak 
one and one-half inches wide. There 
were four screw-eyes in the back so that 
it could be hung im either direction. 
The space back of the glass was just 
filled by several cardboard mats of differ- 
ent colors which were held in place by 
small clips screwed at intervals to the 
back of the frame. One of the mats was 
white on one side and kuff on the other 
to suit delicately colored pictures, one 
was dark gray for unmounted photo- 
graphs, and the others olive, violet-brown 
and gilt. Another method of holding the 
mats would be to copy the strueture of 
the printing frames used in photography. 
E. R. G. 


A useful and pleasing present for a 
boy is a tool handle. A large, hollow 
handle of hard wood contains six or 
eight small tools—screwdriver, chisel, 
tack-drawer, gimlet, bradawl, ete. Each 
of these screws firmly into a metal cap 
on the handle and makes a really useful 
implement. A good tool handle can be 
bought at the hardware store for about 
a dollar and will be gratefully received 
by the boy who received a tool chest last 
year. N. C. W. 


A delightful discovery was a really 
handy lap writing-pad. A thin board, 
such as silks and woolen goods are 
wrapped around in the bolt, about twenty- 
four by twelve or fourteen inches, was 
covered lightly with gay colored cre- 
tonne. At one end of the cover was a 
pocket, the entire width of the board and 
eight or ten inches high, which formed 
a receptacle for writing materials. The 


cover was whipped on at the top and a 
ring was sewed on for a hanger. The 
happy owner told me that she considered 
letter writing a joy now that she had this 
convenient pad. She keeps it hanging 
behind the base-burner, and when-“toast- 
ing her toes” finds the letter writing 
mood comes very readily since she does 
not have to go into a cold corner, to the 
desk, nor use up the time in getting 
things together. For an invalid or an 
elderly lady it would make an ideal gift 
and one easily made. Katie Chapin 
House. 


A gift most acceptable to the possessor 
of pretty gowns is a pair of dainty bags 
made from sprigged dimity or muslins 
to hold a gown and protect it from dust. 
A yard-wide material is simply doubled 
to make it longer than the skirt or waist, 
stitched at the sides and rim for a ribbon 
made at the top. The friend who showed 
me these bags said that it needed only to 
see the dust which gathered on them to 
convince one how much they were needed. 
Of course, they launder easily. L. W. 


Quite the smallest thing to be made 

from the merest scraps of leather is a 

pocket pin case. The sugges- 

tion is derived from some re- 

cently made for souvenirs by 

a big leather firm in the Key- 

stone state. Hence the shape 

is that of a keystone. Two pieces of 

leather are cut, and then glued to one 

piece of thin felt for the center, into 

which the pins are to be thrust. J. D. 
Chandler. 


# A boy made for a relative who is fond 
of knitting, a convenient holder for 
skeins of worsted while she is unwinding 
them. The device is made of smooth 


wood, white enameled. From A to B is 
just the length of an ordinary skein of 
worsted opened out for winding. The 


handle, C, is held firmly between the 
knees while winding. M. V. M. 


I want to describe a traveling case 
which my husband has. It bears the 
euphonious title, Keep Klean Kollar 
Kase. It is a cireular bag of skin or 
leather, smooth finish inside and suede 
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outside. The bottom is a circle of two 
layers with pasteboard in between. It 
is five inches in diameter. All around 
the edge of this is stitched a five-inch 
strip of the leather, which is then joined 
and turned inside out, making a bag. 
The draw-string is a quarter-inch strip 
of the leather run through slits cut at 
regular intervals from the top. This 
looks something like a tobacco pouch 


only it has a stiff bottom. It could be 


made of chamois or of the wrists of old 
gloves, either tan or dark gray, and 


- leather shoestrings, or a cord could be 


used to draw it up; but eschew ribbons if 
you wish a man to use it. Mrs Shaw. 


A set of picture post cards makes a 
pretty calendar, and at the same time 
is a souvenir of a place. 

I bought six cards, all 

different, taking care that 

there should be a good- 

sized blank space. I [® =]. 
found that there was . 
room for two months of |. [© 
the year on each one. = uf 
Buying a small calendar, CI 
I separated it, and after oO 
trimming the leaves I & J 
pasted January and Feb- 
Tuary to my first card, 

and so on until the months were all in 
their places. Then I strung the cards on 
baby ribbon and the present was finished. 
It was very pretty and inexpensive, and 
shawed my friends out of town what 
our town looked like. C. T. 


A simple little present which Santa 
Claus brought me last year has been 
one of the most useful things on my 
dresser. It is simply a bow of various 
colored ribbons, lavender, green, pink, 
white, blue and red. The colors are, with 
the exception of the red, all very pale, 
and skillfully placed so that the result 
is not inharmonious but charming. In 
each loop are run six pins with small wax 
heads of the same color as the ribbon, 
though in most cases the shade is deeper. 
With this bow fastened beside my mirror 
I am always sure to have at hand just 
the pin to fasten any stock or ribbon. 
W. 


In a little town where the Sunday 
school board could not afford to purchase 
the fancy paper boxes for the Christmas 
candies, one bright girl suggested buying 
a sufficient number of gaily colored paper 
napkins and a few bolts of seam binding. 


The centers of the napkins were then 
filled with the candy, the corners caught 
together and the seam binding tied 
around, the effect being similar to a 
small round workbag. The bright colors 
of the napkins and ribbons certainly 
were a prettier addition to the Christmas 
tree than the boxes would have been, and 
the entire expense was not quite one 
dollar. L. P. C. 


A case or bag to put a dress shirt in 
to keep it clean proved last Christmas to 
be a most acceptable present for one 
man. When one uses a dress shirt sel- 
dom, or if carrying them in a trunk or 
suit case, they are apt to become soiled. 
Take a piece of any desired material—I 
used white’ linen—cut: out an oblong 
piece a little wider and about six inches 
longer than twice the length of a folded 
shirt. In one end put a half-inch hem, 
in the other a narrow one. Fold together 
wrong side out, leaving the wide hem end 
enough longer than the other to allow it 
to fold over the top as an envelope. Sew 
the sides up, turn right side out, and sew 
again about half an inch from the edge. 
The “lap-over” may be secured with nar- 
row tapes, to tie, or buttons and button- 
holes, One or two shirts put in this bag 
are neat and fresh. X. 


Raffia woven over a ball of colored 
a useful Christmas gift 


“This,” said a young girl, holding up a 
dainty bag fulled to a round center 
and containing two bolts of baby ribbon, 
one pink and one blue, with bodkin 
attached, “is the Christmas gift that I 
have found the most useful the year 
through.” Annie C. A. S. 


Two pretty match scratchers which 
proved useful were made by pasting sand- 
paper to the backs of souvenir paper 
weights. Cut the sandpaper just the 
size of the picture under the glass. M. 


There is a children’s picture book now 
on the market which should be heartily 
welcomed by all mothers. It is made 
of cloth and can be washed and ironed 
whenever it becomes soiled and dog-eared 
from too intimate contact with dirty 
little hands; it is warranted to emerge 
from the laundry as good as new. The 
stories are interesting, and the colors are 
guaranteed absolutely non-poisonous, so 
that they can be handled by even the 
tiniest children. Frances Barnard. 


| 


A useful gift or contribution to a 
church fair is one or more covers for the 
rubber hot water bags now used so exten- 
sively. For the two-quart bag, which is 
the most popular size, take a piece of fig- 
ured flannel or flannelette twenty-two 
inches long and eighteen inches wide. 
Fold lengthwise and cut rounding at the 
bottom to fit the rubber bag. Stitch 
together, leaving at the middle of the 
lower edge an inch and a half unstitched 
to allow the little flap at the bottom 
of the rubber bag to slip through. The 
space left unstitched should be cat- 
stitched down to prevent fraying. Turn 
right side out and stitch near the edge 
all around, leaving the same space at the 
bottom unstitched. Pink or cut in small 
points the top edge, turn down four 
inches, stitch twice across and insert 
ae of tape or wash ribbon. 


A busy woman whom I know, found 
her Christmas planning very much sim- 
plified by limiting herself to the same 
kind of article for everyone. That is, 
one year she bought books, another year 
handkerchiefs and this year I believe it 
will be pictures. There is such a wide 
variety in these things that a careful 
selection will reach the individiial tastes 
of every recipient and it is so easy. 
She believes in putting thought into 
gifts, but not in making it an intoler- 
able burden, as many do in these days 
of elaborate gift giving. L. W. ° 


A woman who lives on a farm and 
has no money to buy Christmas gifts 
chanced to read what Emerson says of 
gifts, and now the remembrances that 
she sends her friends in town—friends 
that have everything that money can 
buy—are among the most valued that 
they receive. For last Christmas she 
made three foaves of cake, one a nut 
eake for a friend especially fond of that 
kind, and two black fruit cakes hand- 
somely iced. There were several cans 
of fruit, raspberries and cherries and 
citron, to each acquaintance a favorite 
kind, and tumblers of wonderful green- 
grape jelly. She had made one little 
book of a dozen sheets of letter paper 
on which were written twenty of the 
housewife’s favorite recipes. This was 
for a recently married friend. Among 
the gifts were three potted plants in 
inexpensive jardinieres, two native ferns 
and a beautiful little begonia. A shal- 
low glass dish contained moss and tiny 
ferns, and partridge berry vines were 
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growing under an inverted finger bowl, 
a satisfying bit of greenery for a winter 
dining table. My mouth watered to see 
the contents of two little round paste- 
board boxes, about three inches in 
diameter and with prettily decorated 
tops. They were filled with whole wal- 
nut and butternut meats. Every gift 
was wrapped in white tissue paper and 
tied with red baby ribbon, under which 
was tucked a spray of evergreen or 
partridge berry. N. C. W. 


Dainty little baskets can be easily fash- 
ioned from the empty ribbon rolls 
obtainable at the dry goods stores. The 
rolls are first cut to a denth of two and 
a half inches. For a handle a strip one- 
half inch wide may be cut from the 
remaining portion of the roll and after- 
being covered with crepe paper may be 
sewed to the basket, which is then covered 
with a three-inch strip of the crepe paper. 
A strip of the paper is tied around the 
basket and a circular bit of white paper 
is added to finish the bottom. When 
daintily made these paper baskets form 
pretty additions to the table decorations 
for a lunch. At candy sales, they repay 
financially many times the trouble of 
making them. C. D. W. 


When looking for a small gift for a boy 
or man, why not give him a twine box for 
his desk? A really good one will be 
acceptable. It may be round or square, 
of wood or pasteboard, and decorated in 
any way which you are able to compass. 
But if it is strong and has a generous 
hole in the top through which at any 
time its cwner can pull as much string as 
he wants, and if a serviceable little pair 
of scissors is tied to the box, he will “love 
the giver.” I suppose everyone knows 
that a twine ball will unwind smoothly 
to the last yard if one begins to wind at 
the inside. M. W. 


An especially dainty gift that brides 
will receive is a corset bag of white silk, 
embroidered with the initials of the 
future owner. Two pieces of wide white 
ribbon fagoted together form the bag. 
This is gathered at one end and finished 
with a bow or tassel. The other end is 
drawn up with white ribbon strings, 
while inside is a case of fine white lawn 
into which the corset is slipped. For 
traveling the outer case may be of dark 
silk, but the inside ease should be wash- 
able white. Erema. 
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Original, Exclusive Designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out. 
Patterns supplied at prices quoted under illustrations. All correspondence must 
+ Handicraft Department, all money orders made out to The Phelps 


By BERTHE MIRABEAU 
Designs by Winifred Wilson 


IvV—Christmas Gifts 


ERE are some suggestions which 
may help the home craftswoman 
in solving the Christmas prob- 

lem. Let her remember that each gift 
is worth just so much more to the 
receiver when it represents more than 
a mere passing thought of the giver. 
A universally safe because universaily 
useful gift is a purse. Men, women and 
children use them daily, and an extra 
one laid away is not counted superflu- 
ous. A man can have two or three 
about him at once, with pockets to spare, 
while every woman likes to have a vari- 
ety, particularly now that purses and 
bags to match one’s gowns are so much 
in vogue. A very handsome purse or 
wallet or hand bag can be made in an 
hour and for a trifling sum. There is 
no end to the variety of leather to be 
used, or the variety of style or shape. 
The handsomest novelty of -the 
moment in the way of skin is the baby 
ealf, imported from Germany, which 
may be had at reasonable cost. This 
makes a very smart purse or bag. For 
a large envelope purse (Figure 19) cut 
a piece thirteen inches long by eight 
and a half inches wide. Cut one end 
in a point or curve for the envelope flap. 
Then cut a piece of white silk or satin 
just enough larger to admit of a turn- 
under all around. Before basting this 
to the skin, cut two straps of the skin 
six inches long and three-quarters of an 
inch wide, lay them back to back and 
stitch them along the edges. Then 
stitch this strap to your large piece just 
eight inches from the straight end. 
When the purse in finished this will 
form the hand strap usually seen on the 
back of these purses. Now baste your 
lining on the wrong side of the skin 
and stitch it with white sewing 
silk on an ordinary sewing machine, 


about an eighth of an inch from the 
edge. 


The next step is the clasp, which is 
nothing more or less than a pearl glove 
fastener, which can be had at any glove 
shop and the clerk who sells it will tell 
you how to put it on. Put the under 
half about three inches from the 
straight end of the piece, in the center, 
and the button about an inch inside the 
point of the flap. Then double the 
straight end back four and a half inches 
and stitch it along both sides very close 
to the first row of stitching, following 
on around the flap by way of a finish. A 
single row of stitching will serve all 
purposes, if you leave the basting 
threads in until the strap and fastener 
are*in place and the end doubled back to 
form the pocket. This purse any woman 
would be delighted to receive, no matter 
how many others she might have, and 
particularly if she had a white or brown 
gown to carry it with. 

A beautiful hand bag may also be 
made of this unborn calf. The pattern 
may be taken from any hand bag. The 
one shown (Fig 20) is cut in two pieces, 
about seven inches at the widest place 
and a scant six inches at the top, and 
five and a half inches deep. The one 
piece has the flap cut at the top. The 
two sides are laced together with narrow 
strips of the skin run through holes 
about a third of an inch apart, put in 
with a conductor’s punch. The handle 
is of these same strips, four or six 
braided together, and a pearl glove fas- 
tener serves as a clasp. The lining is 
of white satin, cut the same size and 
put in the bag loose, save that it is 
blind stitched around the opening. 

Another bag (Figure 21) is of 
ooze calf in bright green, with a 
stenciled design in very dark 


blue, the grooved outline touched 


with black. Instructions for groov- 
ing and stenciling have already been 
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given, tube paints thinned with 
turpentine being used for the 
stenciling and a modeling tool 
for the grooving. The two sides 
ef this bag are laced together 
like the bag just described. 

Still another (Figure 22) is of 


seal brown leather, one side ° 


dressed, the other undressed: The 
undressed side is turned out, and 
hy way of decoration a design is 
cut from the same leather, and 
applied to the lower end with 
the dressed side outward. This 
piece is pasted on, any good paste 
serving, though paste made by a 
formula already given is partic- 
ularly recom- 
mended for this 
work. This bag al- 
so is laced around 
the edges, the lac- 
ing giving a pretty 
finish. 

A man’s wallet 
(Figure 23) is of 
Russian calf in 
dark brown, grooved 
and stenciled. The 
leather is cut thir- 
teen by eight inches 
The design, it will 
be remem be red, 
must be marked on 
leather while it is 
damp with a stylus, 
and the grooving is 
done with a mod- 
eling tool while 
the leather is kept 


damp enough to take the impression. 
is filled in in dull tones, a dull purplish blue and 
brownish red, with touches of darker brown. Par- 
allel lines tooled around the edges give a good fin- 
ish, and touches of the color may be put in this 


Figure 33. Pipe rack 


moved, If it slips 
out of place, anchor 
it with a touch of 
glue here and 
there, which will 
hold it while the 
two ends are doub- 
led back about 
three inches and 
stitched in place 
on the machine, 
through lining and 
all. 

A bill fold is 
equally useful and 
almost as simple, 
though differing in 
shape. The meas- 
urements of the 
one shown (Figure 
24) are ten inches 


Figure 22. Bag ofseal brown leather for the length, 


three and one-half 


The design 


border. The outer lines of the design may be 


Figure 24. Bill fold 


tooled in with a lit- 
tle steel instrument 
which leaves a circu- 
lar mark when struck 
with a hammer. 
When the decora- 
tion is finished, cut a 
lining of seal brown 
silkk and turn under 
the edges so it fits 
the leather. This 
must not be basted, 
as the needle holes 
would show when the 
threads were re- 


Bill fold, open 
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about three-quarters of an inch from 
one end, the under part of the fas- 
tener about three and one half inches 
from the opposite end. 

Card cases differ only in shape, 
the size being optional. Those shown 
(Figure 25) are eleven and twelve 
inches by four and one-half and five 
inches, One is of smooth and one of 
rough leather, one is lined with 
changeable silk, the other with a 
very thin green kid. One is stitched 
and the other laced. Any of. the 
medium-weight leathers may be used, 
the color being a matter of individ- 
ual taste, and they may be left 
plain or decorated. 

While you have your hand in on 
purses and bags, you may like to try 
a few other kinds. For instance, an 
opera-bag, for the friend who goes 
often to theater and opera. A pretty 
one (Figure 26) is of sheepskin in 
a soft greenish gray stenciled in pas- 
tel colors. The lining is of silk of 
corresponding shade, and is made so 


Figure 36. For bridge player 


inches for width, and six and one-half 
inches through the wide part. This is of 
Russian leather in tan color and lined 
as the other with seal brown silk. The 
decoration is a stenciled: design in dark 
brown and green, and a brass fastener 
completes the making. The button is 


Figure 37. Pen wiper 


Figure 29. Calender 


that a full heading extends above the 
scalloped top of the bag. To draw the 
top together, take two narrow strips of 
the skin and run them through narrow 
slits cut about an inch from the top, the 
second row being a half inch lower. 
Draw the two strips in from opposite 


Figure 39. Shield for piano 
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sides and tie them 
in knots. 

Then there is a 
bag for grandmother 
or any dear old lady 
who likes to keep 
her fancy work in a 
bag. This one (Fig- 
ure 27) is of brown 
leather. Cut five 
pieces after the pat- 
tern shown, which 
should be eleven 
inches from point 
to point, five ard 
one-half inches at 
the broadest part, 
and four inches at 
the narrowest. ‘The 
lining of green silk 
is cut the same way, 
which allows for a 
narrow seam. With 
a conductor’s punch 
cut holes about a 
third of an inch 
apart and quite close 
to the edge for lacing with leather 
cords. If desired, a conventional design 
may be stenciled on each of the five sec- 
tions of the bag. When the pieces are 
all laced together, put in the drawstrings 
of leather and the lining, blindstitching 
the latter around the top. 

The woman with a home is always 
easy to please, for there are so many 
nooks and corners of a house that need 
things. For her there is a work pocket, 
a newspaper rack, a household calendar, 
a whisk broom holder, beside all these 
other more personal things. 

For a work pocket (Figure 28) cut a 
piece of heavy art linen seven by thir- 
teen inches, Turn one end back about 
four inches, then bind the whole thing 


unborn calf 


around with tan leather, stitching it on a ma- 
chine. Above the pocket sew a narrow strip of 
leather up and down, stitching it across at inter- 
vals to form loops for a paper of needles, scis- 
sors, thimble, and any other articles you may 


Figure 23. Man's wallet of Russian calf, closed and open 


Figure 20. Hand bag of 


Figure 26. Open bag of sheepskin 
Figure 19. Envelope purse of baby calf 


put in. A little flap of leather covers 
the woolen squares for needles in use, 
and completes a useful gift. 

For the household calendar (Figure 
29) cover a piece of pasteboard with art 
linen, on which a simple design has been 
stenciled. To make the back neat cover 
it with a piece of brown mounting 
board. On the front paste a tiny calen- 
dar and slip a pencil in the narrow loop 
of leather run through slits in the linen 
before it is put on the frame. A 
hanger at the top will insure the calen- 
dar’s always being in its place, and if 
a tab of paper is pasted on the back 


‘your friend will. bless you daily for this 


very convenient little memorandum. 
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Another simply made gift is a stenciled leather back for a 
writing pad. Make it of stiff leather and, if necessary, 
stiffen the leather further by gluing it to a heavy mounting- 
board. Then paste a pad of good stationery to it, which 
will give firmness enough for writing on the lap. Knees 
often have to serve as a desk, and this keeps the pad from 
wabbling. 

For the newspaper rack (Figure 30) cut a strip of ordi- 
nary floor matting without pattern about twenty-one inches 
long by twelve wide. Fold the lower end back about seven 
inches to form a pocket, fastening it at each corner with a 
piece of twine. It need not be fastened all the way down 
the sides. Turn the raw edges back toward the front and 
cover them with a scalloped piece of red leather fastened 
with brass paper fasteners. A narrow 
strip of red leather forms the hanger, 
which extends down the sides ending 
in a leather tassel. If you care to dec- 
orate this, a few broad strokes of the 
brush in water color in old blue, dull 
red and yellow, with no particular 
attempt at design, will prove effective. 

A whisk broom holder never comes 
amiss. This one (Figure 31) is of 
gray ooze calf pasted on a frame of 
ordinary pasteboard, the two pieces 
being laced together with strips of the 
leather. <A design of holly berries in 
red and green is stenciled on, with an 
irregular border of soft green around 
the whole. 

Most of these 
things are gifts for 
women, and after 
all it is the men 
that cause the most 
worry. The man 
who smokes may not 
thank a woman for 
buying him cigars 
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Figure 21. Bag of ooze calf 


Figure27. Work bag, with pattern 


and tobacco, but he is 
pretty sure to like 
something to keep his 
cigars and _ tobacco 
and pipes in. A pret- 
ty tobacco pouch 
(Figure 32) is of soft 
brown leather cut 
quite like the pattern 
for gran dmother’s 
work bag. Instead of 
five pieces there are 
four, and the sides 
are straight instead 
of curved and the 
ends straight instead 
of pointed. A design 
is stenciled on each 


of the four pieces in darker brown and red, with a border 
of dark green at the edges, which may be stitched together 
on the outside or laced. A thin rubber lining can be 
bought for fifteen cents at any cigar store, and to the top 
of this a strip of snuff-colored silk is sewed to form a little 
frill when the top of the bag is drawn together with the us- 
ual strips of leather. This bag will probably be more wel- 
come empty than filled, as no man will admit that a woman 
ean buy the right kind of a smoke, no matter whether she 
buys his own regular brand or a better one. 

The pipe rack (Figure 33) is of heavy, rough-finished 
leather, cut about thirteen inches wide by six deep in the 


Figure 31. Broom holder center. The edges may be cut in curves to give a graceful 
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the edge. Into the pockets thus formed slip the 
backs of the golf score, which may be taken out and 
replaced when filled, 
i For the bridge player, a case for playing cards 
is a good thing (Figure 36). Take ooze calf, 
suede or any soft skin, cutting it nine inches by 
five. Decorate it with a four-leaf clover design 
for luck, line it with some harmonious shade of 
satin, and across the center on the inside put a 
satin-covered rubber 
band, fastening it at 
each end for the pack 
of cards to be slipped 
under. Shape one end 
for the flap, put in a 
fastener, and for a 
few cents you will 
have a gift you could 
not buy for many 
times its cost. 
For an invalid 
friend a balsam 
pillow will be 
grateful as a 
breath of out- 
doors. Almost 
any material 
will serve for 
the case, on 
which a design 


Figure 38, Mat for table 


outline, and for firmness 
the leather is pasted.to a 
heavy mounting board. 
Around the sides and top 
draw a sort of scroll design, 
outlining it with rings 
pressed into the 
leather, and fill out 
the design with 
metal bronzes of 
three or four tints. 
Cut a strip of leath- 
er about half an 
inch wide, and as 
long as desired ac- 
cording to the num- 
ber of loops wished ef pine cones 
fastened to the top with rivets and the 
rack is complete. 

For the man who smokes only cigars, 
a cigar case (Figure 24) may be made 
of heavy leather cut in the shape shown, 
about five inches long and three wide. 
Decorate the top of the two pieces either 
with tooling or stencil, and to hide the 
unfinished reverse side paste a piece of 
kid over it extending down an inch or 
two from the top. Then lay the two 
pieces together and stitch them on the 
outside with brown silk about an eighth 
of an inch from the edge. 

Perhaps you know a man who does not 
smoke, but who does play golf. He may 
like a golf score. For this (Figure 35) 
cut a strip of bright green ooze calf 
eighteen inches long and three wide. 

* Decorate it with a design done in darker 
green, dark blue and a touch of brownish 
red, grooving the outline and filling it in Sa 
with brown or black. Then fold back 
both ends, about four inches, and lace ie -— 
them down the sides with strips of the 
skin through holes punched very close to ~ Figure 35. For the golfer 
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Figure 28, Work pocket 


balsam fir are the kind to use and 
as this is the regular Christmas 
tree you can always get them even 
if you do not get a chance to go > 
into the woods, After the pillow 
has been put inside the case, bind 
the edges with a wide strip of green 


leather fastened with a cord of russet 


leather drawn in and out like long 
stitches, and tied in kncts at the corners. 

The list of things to be made by the 
woman with deft fingers is endless. 
The odds and ends of leather left from 
cutting these larger things need not be 
wasted. They may be fashioned into a 
pretty penwiper (Figure 37), a mat for 
the table (Figure 38), a shield for the 
piano where a candle or other ornament 
stands (Figure 39), and a spectacle case 
(Figure 40). 


Figure 34. Cigarcase Figure 32. Tobacco pouch 


Figure 30. Newspaper rack of matting. 


Price of this month’s patterns 

The price at which a pattern of any 
one of the numbered designs described 
in this article can be had is 25 cents. 
Special designs, made to order, can be 
furnished at a somewhat advanced rate. 
Orders for patterns, accompanied with 
the cash or money order, should be sent 
to The Phelps Publishing Co, as an- 
nounced at the head of the Handicraft 
department. Make all orders payable to 
the company, not to the author of the 
article nor the designer. 


Figure 40. Spectacle case 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher 


| \ al 
Simple gown for afternoon functions, of ) crepe de chine and white lace; 
trimming ‘ormed of bands of the crepe with pin tucks. 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher 


and braid on collar. 


dress of black velveteen trimmed with bias folds 


Walking 
and buttons of black satin. Scarlet vest with 
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Dancing frock of white tulle trimmed with 
garlands of pink chiffon, roses and leav&, 
Blue girdle and ribbons. 


Drawn by 
Bianche Letcher 
Iden tan cloth, trimmed 


Coat of 
with black broad-tail edged with 
gold embroidery ; handsome buttons, 
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A Paris model of chiffon cloth 
in fine gold 
thread. e color of the gown is 
ashes of roses, with a delicate touch 
of turquoise blue at the neck; this 
opens over a tiny yoke of real 
old lace, which is laid in narrow folds. 


Smart street ay made on 
es 


princess lines. kirt is a y 
leated affair and is made round, Wig. 
length suitable for walking; the 
material is of moss greencheviot , 
with collar and cuffs faced with = () > 
broadcloth in a darker tone, 7:4" 


the buttons being covered with \ 
the lighter shade of material. 


Drawn by Grace M. Cushing 
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Simple frock of plaid, in blues 
and greens. Trimming of black and 
gold braids with girdle of black 
satin. Skirt circular with flaring 
tucks. Chemisette of pleated lace 
trimmed with two black satin bows. 


Drawn by Babette Simpson 


A new winter model for a 
— 4 coat. This coat is fitted 
and is made of smooth cloth, 
broadcloth preferred, trim- 
med with German velvet. 
The hat matches the velvet 
in tone and is trimmed with 
one large plume fastened by 
a buckle. 


Drawn by Grace M. Cushing 
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Plum_ colored afternoon 
gown, bodice of silk trim- 
med with darker velvet rib- 
bon. Lace chemisette with 
deep velvet girdle, pleated 
skirt of cashmere, trimmed 
with double ruffle of silk 

ribbon. 


Princess gown of gray cloth 
with gathered bolero and elbow 
sleeves of gray velvet, skirt laid 
in three scalloped sections ; fitted 
neck piece around bolero and 
flaring cuffs are of cloth, narrow 
ruffles of lace finishing sleeves. 
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Paper patterns, to cents each, postpaid. Where two numbers are given with one costume two 
patterns are required, at 10 cents each. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


No 6313 


A Simple Dressing Sack 


No 6386—In spite of the frills and furbelows of 
the French confection the simple dressing sack for 
general usefulness continues to hold its own. Here 
is one which is very neat in appearance and quite 
the thing for general wear. 
graceful shape and rolls back prettily from the neck. 
The sleeves are loose at the wrist, the style being 
best suited to the needs of such a jacket. Sizes: 32 


to 46 inches bust measure. 


No 6386 


Pretty Tucked Shirt Waist 


No 6313—The woman who is tall selects the waist model which 
will give her breadth of shoulders while preserving her slender 
waist line; another who is not slender desires the same 
because it gives her slenderness of waist by broadening her 
shoulder line. For that reason the model shown will find favor 
in the eyes of the particular woman. The shoulder tucks end at 
the bust line, while the center front tucks are stitched the entire 
length. The back is plain. A stitched box-plait closes the 
waist in front and large or small buttons serve as fastening. The 
bishop sleeve is used with a narrow cuff. Sizes: 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. 


The broad collar is of 


No 6404 
A Graceful Negligee 


No 64104—There is nothing so essential to feminine comfort as 
a pretty negligee that can be donned for the morning repast or 
put on when the weary wanderer returns home and desires her 
“40 winks” with ease of body as well as mind. Here is a gown 
hanging straight from the neck and shoulders and belted loosely 
with a ribbon girdle. A broad round collar lends a great deal of 
grace with its ruffle of lace or plaited silk outlining it and contin- 
uing to the lower edge in front. The V neck is sure to be be- 
coming and not so open as to expose one to the cold. The gown 
is very easy to construct and the least experienced dressmaker 
may undertake it without hesitation. For the medium size 8% 
vards of 36-inch material are needed. Sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. 
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A Blouse Suit for the Lad 
No 4726—An_ attractive 
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A New Empire Coat 


No 6444—The coat sketched here is modeled on the most 
approved lines, having the Eton-like fitted portion from 
which depends the long skirt with a bias seam in back. 
The tucks at the bottom of the sleeve make the arm appear 
more graceful, while the neat velvet collar and cuffs prove 
a pleasing finish. The coat is designed for the home 
dressmaker and every possible difficulty has been avoided. 
Sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 


A Girl’s Work Apron 


No 4717—Here is a practi- 
cal work apron for the girl 
who helps her mother about 
the house. It may cover her 
completely, having the high 
neck and low straight collar 
or be made a bit more attrac- 
tive by omitting the collar 
and making the neck Dutch 
round. The pointed 
pockets are very useful addi- 
tions. The apron is complete 
enough to serve as working 
dress when the weather is 
warm enough. Sizes: 10, 12, 
14 and 16 years. 


blouse suit is shown devel- 
oped in blue serge. A stitched 
strap follows the blouse 
opening at one side of the 
front and extends a_ short 
distance below the belt which 
matches it. The skirt is cir- 
cular, having an inverted box- 
plait in back. For the me- 
dium size 2% yards of 36-inch 
material are needed. Sizes: 
2 to 6 years. 


No 4726 


A Modish Gown 


Nos 6431-6368—A smart model is given which would 
serve well for street wear or for use at home. Small box- 
plaits stitched to yoke depth provide a becoming fullness 
as well as adornment. The skirt is a new thirteen-gore 
model, having its plaits stitched to yoke depth, they being 
adorned with straps crossing the gores and following the 
plaits up a short distance in graduated depth to simulate 
a yoke. The front gore resembles a panel falling uninter- 
ruptedly from the belt. For the medium size 8 yards of 
44-inch material are necessary. Sizes: 6431, 32 to 42 inches . 
bust; 6368, 20 to 30 inches waist. 
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FOR THE HOLIDAY TABLE 
By Sarah Stearns 


® NE of the prettiest ideas 
\ for Christmas and one ca- 
pable of endless variation, 
is the table tree. Within 
a season or two they have 
grown so popular that 
nurserymen have been 
compelled to set every acre they could 
spare to dwarf spruces, and the men 
who go into the north woods every year 
for Christmas trees have learned to keep 
a sharp eye for the small shrubby bal- 
sams which are used almost as much as 
the spruce. 

As furnished by the nurserymen, the 
tree is rooted and can be kept in the 
house long after it has served its pur- 
pose as a centerpiece. As brought from 
the woods it is cut from the root like 
other Christmas trees, and has but a few 
weeks to live. With the former, the pot 
can be covered with ribbon or hidden 
with holly branches or other greens; or 
it may be set in a pretty silvér fern dish. 
Where it is cut, it must be fastened to 


a little wooden stand made of two crossed 
pieces of wood, which keeps it perfectly 
firm and is easily hidden with the greens. 

The ways of trimming the tree are in- 
finite. One arranged for a home dinner 
had bows of scarlet satin ribbon caught 
among the holly at the base, the long ends 
reaching to two diagonal corners of the 
table, while red shaded candles were 
placed at the other twe corners. This 
tree was trimmed like a regular Christ- 
mas tree, with all the gay-colored orna- 
ments peeping through a cloud of silver 
tinsel, and at the tip of every branch a 
lighted candle. Many ery out against 
the use of candles, but as a matter of 
fact, unless the tree is very dry, the fire 
may burn against the green needles with- 
out igniting them, the only result being 
the strengthening of the aromatic odor 
of the balsam. As for the tinsel, that 
does not burn at all; and as for the flimsy 
stuffs of which dinner gowns are made, 
the dinner table is usually large enough 
and the tree small enough to reduce dan- 
ger from that source to a minimum. And 
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nothing is prettier than lighted candles 
on one of these fairy trees. 

For the family dinner or informal 
affair where intimate friends are gath- 
ered the table tree is sometimes made 
supplementary to the Christmas stock- 
ing, and small gifts are hung among the 
tinsel trinkets, for distribution at the 
close of dinner. At one very fashionable 
affair given by a society man at a big 
metropolitan club, tha dinner favors 
were hung on the tree, each in a jeweler’s 
box. For the cozy little supper or the 
dinner for a congenial few, occurring 
any time during the holiday season, the 
tree gives a touch of the season’s spirit. 
Where one wants to see everybody at 
table, the spruce is best, for it grows 
lower and broader. It is especially suited 
to the round table. One hostess, noted 
for the simplicity of her taste and the 
charm of her small parties, had nothing 
on the tree save a number of bright red 
bells swung from tip to tip with red rib- 
bons. Instead of candles the tree was 
lighted with tiny electric bulbs, which 
furnished the only ligh. in the room, 
suggesting the coziness that never fails 
to put each guest at his best. 

Electric lights can be used on the trees 
at a moderate expense. The wiring of 
the tree can be done by any pair of nim- 
ble fingers, as the wires are merely wound 
around the branches, and the sockets 
placed wherever the lights are desired. 
The feed wire can be attached to any 
lighting wire in the house, if electricity 
is in use; and if not, storage batteries 
can be rented or bought at comparatively 
small cost. If bought, they can be put 
away for future use, for the tiny electric 
bulbs give a very pretty effect in any 
flower decoration for the table. For the 
holiday table red bulbs are particularly 
effective. Tiny bulbs about the size of a 
cherry may be fastened either singly or 
in clusters in holly wreaths or ropes of 
greens for the more elaborate decoration. 
Some electrical dealers show shades for 
the one-candle-power lamps in the form 
of flowers; these on the table trees give 
an exquisite effect. 

For a buffet table the size of the tree 
need not be limited, for there is no one 
to be hidden by it. Twenty-five or 
thirty lights are sufficient for a tree three 
or four feet high, while for the small 
tree used on a table for four or six from 
ten to fifteen lights will do. One buffet 
table used for a reception last season had 
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electric lights and the bright baubles 
stolen from the children’s Christmas 
tree, while another had clusters of wild 
red berries, not unlike the holly, fas- 
tened to the balsam branches with the 
lights glowing in between. 

For a children’s party the table tree is 
just the thing. For a day party the 
lights may be left off entirely, though 
even in the daylight they make the tree 
gayer. For one little girl’s party the tree 
was trimmed with Japanese things; the 
Japanese make hundreds of trinkets 
admirably suited to the purpose. There 
are the gay little lanterns in doll 
size, and the dolls themselves in bright 
kimonos, tiny fans and birds of all kinds, 
and quaint ornaments that dangle and 
flirt with the light, scores of things that 
none but the Japanese can design, and 
all in the wonderful colors that only the 
orientals dare and do successfully. At 
this particular party the candies and 
other goodies were served in Japanese 
dishes, and when the children went away 
each one had one the little Japanese 
ornaments from the tree. 


Noruina else can do for the complex- 
ion what perfect health will do, but 
people in times of ill health and semi- 
invalidism need not carry too visibly 
in their color the evidence of an impaired 
condition. At bedtime, give the face 
a hot bath till it glows with the stimula- 
tion. Then rub a weak solution of 
glycerine and water well into it, rubbing 
industriously to increase the glowing 
quickness of its circulation. The result, 
in a short time, if this is done a few 
moments each night at bedtime, is sur- 
prising. The small quantity of glycerine 
is absorbed, softens the skin and makes 
it flexible, smoothing away wrinkles; 
while the very hot water of the face bath 
nightly, together with the even more 
quickened circulation which the rubbing 
effects, gives a lovely rose leaf color and 
texture where any such possibilities 
whatever exist. For the rubbing, there 
is needed only a suggestion of glycerine, 
a bottle of water having a very little 
glycerine in it; very, very little 
may be kept on hand for this use. 
Meanwhile, whatever keeps one in fine 
lost tones when the whole system has 
been affected by sickness, tends, of 
course, directly to make the hair luxuri- 
ant and beautiful and to make the com- 


plexion clear and lovely. Jane Layng. 
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# Besides the Christmas ideas called for 
in the Editor’s Talk this month, there 
is a market for notes of discovery in the 
field of entertaining. New dishes, 
modes of serving, table devices and 
appointments, customs—whatsoever is 
new and good or peculiar to certain 
localities, which our readers invent or 
see in their rounds—are wanted in these 
pages. For the first six paragraphs of 
this kind which are received in response 
to this call, cash prizes will be awarded 
of two dollars each. Letters must be 
addressed “Hostess Discovery,” on 
the corner of the envelope. Postmarks 
will govern, so our California friends 
will have as fair a chance as the others. 


# TI keep sweet potatoes all -winter by 
packing them in dry sand in a warm 
cellar near the furnace. Unlike Irish 
potatoes, SWEET POTATOES must be 
warm and dry. Mrs S. R. McL. 


# I took my dress suit case to the har- 
ness maker and had him stitch a 
-HANDLE on the end, similar in style to 
the handle it already possessed. This has 
proved a great convenience in traveling, 
both in getting on trains and in stowing 
away luggage if the cars are crowded. It 
also settles a matter which has given me 
much concern in the past, for it is now 
possible to attach a small umbrella to the 
ease without endangering the eyes of the 
person coming up the steps behind me. 
Mary Hall. 


# It is a good rule never to give a little 
child any TOY that cannot be thoroughly 
washed in soap and water. All sorts of 
death-dealing germs are brought in on 
the family shoes and skirts and deposited 
upon the floor. The baby rubs its play- 
things vigorously on the carpet and then 
puts them in its mouth. Is it surprising 
that whooping cough or diphtheria soon 
follows? Not long ago, in a train, I saw 
a lovely little girl about two years old, 
prettily dressed and evidently well cared 
for, entertaining herself after her lunch 
with the drumstick of a chicken. This 


she would rub over the window ledges 
and the plush of the car seats and then 
put into her mouth. Even the larger 
toys that are too big to go into a child’s 
mouth should be washed frequently. 
Miriam D. 


@ The needles from evergreen trees 
make such delightfully fragrant pillows 
that I cannot understand why so many 
persons throw away the CHRISTMAS 
TREES, especially in localities where 
the trees are expensive. If the needles 
were stripped from the branches of any 
ordinary tree, they would fill a pillow 
that would be a delight for years. One 
family of little folk was delighted 
through all the snowy weather after 
Christmas, by having their tree propped 
up in the yard by the south window. 
With some shallow boxes for crumbs, 
an apple and piéces of suet tied to the 
branches, the birds soon learned to come 
there for meals and seemingly brought 
new friends with them daily, the chil- 
dren kept the supply replenished through 
the window, and it seemed to me the 
lesson in thoughtfulness of dumb crea- 
tures was really the best ane of the 
Christmas tree. A. M. B. 


# Do let us have a little more consid- 
eration for the hard-worked EXPRESS- 
MAN, so that we shall not have too many 
heavy bundles and packages arrive the 
very last of the week. and which must 
be delivered late Saturday night! One 
woman, who had all of her groceries and 
provisions sent out from town, and who 
lived fully a mile and a half from the 
center, had thoughtlessly drifted into the 
habit of sending her orders late in the 
week. The crates were almost sure 
to arrive Saturday evening, and as 
they were marked “Perishable,” the ex- 
pressman was obliged to deliver them 
that same night and sometimes it was 
very late before the man could finish 
his usual rounds and drive down the 
long, steep hill toward his out-of-the-way 
customer. This went on until cold win- 
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ter weather, and then, after the owner of 
the provision crates had been called from 
her warm comfortable bed just about 
midnight on several successive Satur- 
day nights, she began to consider the 
convenience of the expressman, and now 
her crates arrive earlier in the week and 
are delivered late in the afternoon. 
Frances Barnard. 


# A clever homemade device which 
eclipses any patent SHIRT WAIST 
holder ever made is worn by a girl who 
was tired of having her skirt and shirt 
waist separating on the slightest provo- 
eation. She fastens two tapes on her 
corset at the waist line, one on each side. 
Her shirt waists all have a good-sized 
eyelet made at the waist line in the 
middle of the back. Through this eyelet 
she thrusts the tapes after she has her 
waist on, and separating them she ties 
them about her waist and under the large 
hook on the front of her corset. She 
always looks trim and neat, and insists 
that it is because her shirt waists are 
always well down in the back. L. Dew. 


@ Besides arranging my MEDICINE 
hottles in alphabetic order, I stick a 
large headed pin in the cork of each 
bottle containing poison, so that they can 
at no time be mistaken. H. G. Gordon. 


@ Living in a soft coal town, I found 
my WHITE FURS a burden until I hit 
upon the following plan: I heat corn 
meal in a pan on the stove until it is 
as hot as I can bear my hands in. Then 
I put my furs into the pan and rub 
them just as if I were using soap and 
water, keeping the corn meal hot all 
the while. After a few minutes of hard 
rubbing I shake them out, and my furs 
are as clean, I believe, as they were 
the day I bought them. I save the corn 
meal, and use it several times, so that 
this is a very cheap as well as a satis- 
factory method. G. B. 


@A doll-making CONTEST was the 
source of much merry-making. From a 
tray on which had been placed bottles 
of various sizes and shapes, potatoes, 
lemons, carrots, white turnips, cucum- 
bers, clothespins, wooden spoon and an 
ear of corn, each guest selected one 
article. Then the hostess explained that 
each lady’s choice was to be converted 
into a doll. Material for dressing them 
and for the construction of arms, heads 
and feet, had been placed on a table. 
On the table were found tissue paper of 


all shades, pins, toothpicks, corks, scis- 
sors, needles, thread, paste and pencils. 
When finished, the dolls made a motley 
collection. An ink bottle appeared as 
a demure sunbonnet baby. The potato 
made a most realistic boy arrayed as an 
athlete, with sweater and knickerbockers. 
The candle needed only a searlet cap and 
white paper petticoat to resemble the 
original “Miss Netticoat.” The possessor 
of the long white turnip attempted a 
mermaid, and the lemon appeared as a 
cook, with a white apron and a white 
cap on a cork head. The prize was 
awarded the corn-cob doll, which was 
resplendent in a red hat, from under 
which her corn-tassel hair could be seen; 
she wore a flaming red dress. Mrs GC. F. 
Sheldon. 


# A friend who is inclined to embon- 
point has diseovered a good way of 
diminishing the apparent size of her 
waist. She has most of her evening 
skirts finished with a hip yoke of lace 
which comes above the waist line and 
takes the place of a belt or girdle. It is 
far less conspicuous than a belt and does 
not shorten the body by an apparent 
break at the WAIST; it might be called 
a combination of hip yoke and girdle. It 
is not necessary to have lace made for the 
purpose as there are many pretty patterns 
that may be cut or arranged suitably. 
Sometimes the yoke is pointed in the 
back and front. Another model tapers 
into narrow panels outlining the tablier 
front of the skirt. Sometimes the upper 
edge of the waistband is plain, again it 
may be scalloped or finished off in points. 
Daw. 


# A neighbor and I have been carrying 
on an EXCHANGE that we think 
amounts to more than some exchanges 
we have heard of. We each have two 
little folks and we each do our own 
housekeeping. One afternoon of every 
week I look after all four while my neigh- 
bor goes shopping, calling, or does some- 
thing with which her little ones would 
interfere. And once a week my children 
stay at my neighbor’s a few hours while 
I have that time wholly free. We have 
no set day of the week, nor do we 
always take our afternoon, or forenoon, 
whichever happens, but we arrange a day 
ahead always, and if I am sewing the day 
the four are my company, I have found 
that four pairs of hands would willingly 
“help” me if I supplied bright colored 
double threads all around, and a quantity 
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of waste scraps. I cannot say that I 
ever accomplish much when I have the 
children to see to, nor does my friend, 
but the four play well together and are 
not the bother one might think, and what 
a relief it is to have a whole afternoon 
to shop, with no one to bother and know- 
ing that the children are as safe as in 
my sight! The youngest child in this 
“exchange” is three and the oldest six. 
I do not suppose every woman who reads 
these lines has a neighbor whose children 
she would wish hers with, or of whose 
eare she would feel so confident, but I 
doubt not that many could arrange an 
rie g who have not thought of it. 


#@ If you only think to ask the salesgirl 
when’ you buy a centerpiece or a hand- 
some doily, she will do the little parcel 
up in one of the handsome handkerchief 
boxes provided for that purpose. These 
ornamental little BOXES are very handy 
to use in the upper bureau drawer and 
are the neatest receptacles for dainty 
little gifts. Frances Barnard. 


#@ We who wear GLASSES, find it 
particularly annoying to be suddenly 
blinded by the “steaming” of the glass 
as we go from a cold to a warm place in 
cold weather. My husband suggested 
that bathing the glasses in soapy water 
might do away with the trouble, as that 
is a treatment sometimes given display 
windows in cold weather. We tried it 
and in order to “check” the experiment, 
his were so treated and mine not. I 
had to take mine off, as usual, in order 
to find a seat in the car, while his were 


unclouded. L. W. J. 


# At a luncheon given during the hol- 
idays, for a BRIDE-TO-BE, each guest 
brought some little gift, all of which 


were put into a silk stocking. This was’ 


then hung on the back of the bride’s 
chair. The table decorations were all in 
holly and mistletoe and the place cards 
were pen and ink sketches of brides. 
Jane Frances. 


# Our back stairway is very dark, as 
there is no window either at the top or 
bottom. As the door at the foot opens 
in we often found it difficult to find the 
latch to open it. My husband has 
arranged a neat little device which has 
completely overcome the difficulty. The 
latch is fastened back so as not to catch 
at all. Then a heavy curtain cord is 
attached at the top of the DOOR. This 
is run across the hall and passing over a 
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small pulley wheel extends to the top of 
the stairway. Now when anyone is com- 
ing down, by taking hold of the cord 
anywhere on the way and giving it a 
slight pull the door opens admitting light 
and entirely doing away with the bother 
of fumbling in the dark for the door 
knob. The door may be arranged to 
close tightly by means of a small spring 
hinge but we have not found it necessary 
to use one as our door works very, well 
without a spring. Mrs C. 


# If a hat is heavier on one side because 
of the weight of the trimming, and 
shows a tendency to “slide down on 
one ear,” sew a lead weight into a bit 
of ribbon the color of the HAT and 
fasten in an inconspicuous place on the 
other side of the brim. M. S. F. 


# I would like to add a little to a discov- 
ery about HEMSTITCHING which ap- 
peared some time since. After finishing 
the hem edge of the drawn threads, fold 
down the other edge two or three threads 
above the drawn work and stitch on the 
machine as before; draw gently with 
fingers as done with the hem and the 
result will be a neat cord finish on the 
edge that will keep the threads from slip- 
ping. Don’t use too loose a tension, and 
a. fine thread should always be used. 


#@ My college PENNANT became much 
soiled when tacked upon the wall. I 
have now hit upon this plan. Procure 
some heavy material suitable for a slum- 
ber robe, cut off the edge c/ the pennant 
where the ribbon is attached and stitch 
the pennant firmly on the material in any 
manner chosen. In this way the orna- 
ment can be kept brushed and clean, 
while one has a novel cover for the 
couch or an empty trunk, Ethel Alden. 


# A “Mrs Wiggs Cabbage Patch” at a 
FATR proved a drawing card. The mere 
announcement brought out a large crowd 
and the proceeds were proportionately 
large. To prepare the entertainment 
have a “cabbage bee” of young people 
for making cabbages of all sizes. Buy 
crepe paper in all the different cabbage 
tints of green, some fine wire, and good 
paste. The wire, well wrapped at one 
end to keep it from slipping through the 
leaves, is passed through them one at 
a time. Attach a little paste to every 
third leaf near the bottom and this will 
hold the cabbage together. To make 


_ them as realistic as possible have the 
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- vegetables themselves to copy from. 
After the cabbage is made paste a round 
disc of paper over the bottom to give 
it a finish. The “patch” should be of 
clean sand; if clean sawdust is more 
easily procured in quantity it may be 
covered with a layer of sand. Some 
straggling weeds and wayside flowers 
should be set in as a border to the patch. 
The article sold with the cabbage is 
fastened to the paper dise and is buried 
so as not to show. The souvenirs, of 
course, vary in price; the size of the 
cabbage may be an indication of its 
value. When the cabbage is purchased 
the owner pulls it up by the “roots” 
(the article) and this has attached to it 
a number which corresponds to a list the 
saleswoman has, opposite which is the 
price to be charged. The saleswomen 
should assume the characters of the story 
—Mrs Wiggs and all her offspring, Mrs 
Eichorn, Chris Hazy, Lovey Mary and 
2< ©, 


# Some contributor suggested winding 
the legs of a wire DISH DRAINER 
with cord to prevent them from discol- 
oring the sink, <A coat of enamel paint 
serves the same purpose and is neater 
and easier. Frances C. 


@ A winter PICNIC club is a pleasant 
institution of at least one town. A 
number of congenial people meet once 
in two weeks for a social evening. The 
hostess of the evening furnishes nothing 
except her home. A refreshment com- 
mittee plans and solicits the refresh- 
ments and each person takes his own 
dishes. The fun for the evening is 
planned by an entertainment committee. 
The committees are appointed for one 
evening. K. R. M. 


@ For applying a tonic to the scalp, 
nothing is better and cheaper than a 
new sewing machine OIL CAN. It puts 
the application where it is needed with- 
out soiling the hair, and it only costs 
five cents. Such a utensil is also the 
most convenient article for applying ker- 
osene (or any vermin poison) to a bed- 
stead, as it forces the liquid into the 
cracks so thoroughly. Mrs T. Clapp. 


# Once while I cared for an invalid, we 
adapted all sorts of unhandy arrange- 
ments for serving MEALS in bed, until 
one day a neighbor showed me her way. 
She took a sewing table and let down 
two legs, the others were left tucked 


under it as they are when folded up. 
The top of the table was then laid across 
the pillow in front of the invalid, where, 
covered with a napkin, it made a se- 
cure, handy table. It was used after- 
ward not only for meals but during con- 
valescence for a game of solitaire and all 
sorts of diversions. Only, always’ see 
to it that the legs which rest on the 
floor are perfectly firm. I. ©. 


#@ We have the French pointed KNIFE, 
which was introduced by cooking school 
teachers, turned into use for grape fruit. 
Its point is so bent as to enable one to 
cut the pulp and membrane free from 
the skin at one turn, also to separate the 
sections. Now that grape fruit is served 
in its own skin, this is a timely and use- 
ful contrivance. L. H. Larned. 


@ My children are now grown up, but a 
novel memento of their babyhood often 
gives me much pleasure. This is noth- 
ing less than a set of PLASTER CASTS 
of their chubby hands and feet that I 
made when they were five to eight years 
of age. Each cast was carefully marked 
with the child’s name, age at the time, 
also contains a clipping about how to 
make casts, a photograph of one of the 
children during the operation, and a 
note written by me that mentions inci- 
dents in connection with the event. 


# When grinding dry bread through the 
food chopper I was annoyed by the scat- . 
tering of the 
dry crumbs. I 
now tie a pa- 
per bag over 
the mouth of 
the chopper as 
in the illustra- 
tion. When 
through I 
empty the bag 
into a two-quart tin pail and put on the 
cover. Just below the top of the pail I 
punch air holes all ‘around and find 
that the crumbs keep any length of time. 
Mrs H. R. K. 


# Japanese importers have dark, fine 
baskets and shopping bags woven of the 
fine stems of the wistaria vines. These 
vines are cut when the leaves fall, and 
are dried and steamed to make them pli- 
ant for weaving. Slim pottery flasks for 
olive oil or scented waters are slung to 
hooks by graceful, light open work of 


these stems, no coarser than cordage; 
flowerpots and vases are cased in similar 
WEAVING, and hanging portfolios gain 
an added touch of grace by it. I write 
to say the stems of wild clematis and hop 
vines have a tough fiber which admits of 
weaving the same way. The stems are 
used in out-of-the-way places for bind- 
ing wheat and making rope. A. 


# The best kind of a hanging piece, or 
ragbag, I have ever made is composed of 
three yard lengths of dark 
calico, sewed together wrong- 
side out, then turned. The 
middle piéce serves as a sep- 
arator to keep the dark and 
light colors from mixing. The 
two outside pieces have a slit 
seven or eight inches long for 
slipping the hand in. A 
standing ruffle five or six 
inches at the top makes a 
finish. Below that is run a small flat or 
round stick fifteen or twenty inches in 
length, having a strong suspending 
string from each end. F., R. 
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@ Some old-fashioned housewives mix 
their GRIDDLECAKES with sweet 
cider, diluting about one-half-with water. 
The flavor of the cider is not perceptible, 
but it makes the cakes wonderfully light 
and feathery. M. M. 


# The most beautiful bit of greenery 
I know hangs overhead a group of chil- 
dren in a city kindergarten. It is a 
huge FERN BALL with a splendid 
yard-long sweep of verdant Boston ferns. 
It was an invention of the artistic kin- 
dergartner’s. She told me how she made 
it. Into a fifteen-cent ox muzzle was put 
a lining of fine moss, then some Boston 
fern roots here and there, with small 
fronds sprouting. from between the inner 
netting. Inside was packed plenty of 
rich soil and it was kept generously 
moist. Presently the ferns grew, wide 
and glossy, sweeping their long trails 
north, south, east and west. I. G. OC. 


@T always try to provide some little 
delicacy for our Sunday evening 
“STAND-UPPER.” The man of the 
house seems to enjoy that meal more 
than any other, for he then does some 
of the cooking himself. He often cooks 
oysters, shrimps, or even smothered pota- 
toes in the chafing-dish, while one of the 
big boys makes toast. Grandmother 
hurries to make some sandwiches. I 
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make some cocoa or chocolate, and the 
other boys bring out the necessary plates 
and silver—none too much either, since 
it is their duty to “clean up.” We always 
eat this meal in our tidy little kitchen. 
Just before we begin, our “men folks” 
take a last lingering survey of the pan- 
try, for each one is free to cater to his 
own fancy at this meal, and after a 
bit they produce their spoils. At the 
very last I bring forth my little surprise 
treat—jam tarts, whipped cream cakes, 
mince or apple turnovers, or one of 
grandma’s chocolate layer cakes. I think 
my boys will always remember these 
“stand-uppers” and perhaps they will 
continue them in their own homes long 
after “Mother” has become but a mem- 
ory. Who knows! Frances Barnard. 


# To make one silk petticoat do service 
under both long and short skirts, make 
a silk skirt thirty-six inches long with 
three one-inch tucks near the bottom, 
the lowest tuck being two iaches from 
the lower edge of the PETTICOAT. 
Under each tuck put a row of eyes 
two inches apart all around the skirt. 
Then make a shaped flounce, the upper 
edge just fitting the skirt under the 
tucks. This flounce has hooks cor- 
responding with the eyes, concealed 
by the back. By hooking the flounce 
under any one of the three tucks 
it may be worn under a long, round or 
ankle-length skirt. The flounce can be 
trimmed with narrow bias ruffles of silk 
or with lace ruffles. H. B. W. 


#@ The hall in which our DICKENS 
SALE was held was dotted by various 
booths, the most prominent of these, one 
crowned by a bust and large framed pic- 
ture of the great novelist and offering for 
sale all sorts of small pieces of bric-a- 
brac, ete, referring in any way to him or 
his books. Next stood a stall containing 
dolls, dolls’ clothes and babyhouse furni- 
ture, sold by a bright little Jenny Wren. 
Mrs Gummidge (very amusing she was, 
too) and sweet Little Em’ly sold sea 
shells, albums of seaweed, marine pho- 
tographs, etc. Betsey Prig and Sairey 
Gamp presided over a table of baby 
clothes, and the many articles suitable 
for invalids and the sickroom., Dick 
Swiveller and the Marchioness had a col- 
lection of curios at what was called the 
Old Curiosity Shop. Miss La Creevy 
and Mrs Nickleby. sold picture frames, 
photographs and easels. Susan Nipper, 
Captain Cnttle and Mr Toots were at the 
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Little Wooden Midshipman, where they 
offered for sale a varied assortment of 
utility articles. At the farther end of 
the hall were the refreshment booths 
under such signs as the Margins 0’ 
Granby, with Sam Weller and his step- 
mother and father; the Maypole, with 
Miggs, Dolly Varden and old Willet; 
Mark Tapley at the Blue Lion and Mrs 
Todgers and Mr Pecksniff at the former’s 
famous hostelry. A refined vaudeville 
performance, by amateurs, was given on 
the stage, under the direction, as it 
was stated, of the renowned Vincent 
Crummles. As will be observed, the 
characters assumed were, for the most 
part, comic, and, being capitally sus- 
tained, contributed notably to the success 
of the entertainment. Katherine Wynn. 


# After the baby has worn out the tops 
and toes of his pretty soft wool STOCK- 
INGS, the middle, usually unworn por- 
tion makes the dearest little stocking cap 
for the doll. Cut off the foot and worn 
top; gather one end and attach a tassel, 
made of yarn, silk or anything that looks 
pretty. One would not guess its humble 
origin and it is so quickly made. I. B. 


#@ When we serve the “cup that cheers” 
we add q clove to the orange pekoe in the 
tea ball. This gives a piquant FLAVOR 
which no one recognizes and everyone 
enjoys. B. W. K. 


# The coat illustrated 
was designed for the 
use of the house dog 
when out for his daily 
exercise. It was made 
double, of heavy black 
cloth, bound with red 
ribbon and ornamented 
by brass buttons, two 
of which fasten it up 
the front. Instead of 
binding it with ribbon, 
red cloth could be 
used, This band which holds the 
coat down slips through two slits, made 
about two and one-half inches from 
the bottom of the coat and fastens un- 
derneath, A. F, 


© A party of eight or ten friends who 
knew one another pretty well, were fond 
of playing games with prizes, but they 
tired of buying things for the same 
best players to carry home each time. 
When their bright member entertained, 
instead of the usual request for contri- 
butions to the prize fund, the friends 
received notes asking that each one 
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bring a PRIZE along, not to exceed 
ten cents in cost, and wrapped up so it 
could not be seen. They turned over 
their parcels to the hostess, and she 
numbered them according to size, the 
first prize being the largest. At the end 
of the game each player received a prize, 
by the score she had made, and there was © 
much extra fun over the novelty of the 
best player getting a huge package of 
colored Sunday supplements (useless 
because out of date), while the booby 
turned out to be five brand new two-cent 
stamps in a flat modest little paper. A. K. 


@ We were giving a little dinner with 
the color scheme in red and wanted inex- 
pensive MENU CARDS. We purchased 
wall paper with huge red roses upon it, 
cut them out and tied to the roses, with 
red cord, paper cut the same size and 
shape of the rose to make a booklet. In- 
side we printed the menu. There were 
four different rose designs in the wall 
paper. Every guest voted our “hand 
painted menus” a success, and the cost 
was less than twenty cents for thirty. 
A PB. 


# When we make APPLE SAUCE, I 
seldom pare the fruit, especially if they 
are beautiful, red apples. I wash them 
clean with the square of burlap which 
hangs by our sink as a vegetable cleaner, 
then I cut the apples in quarters, paring 


Pattern for Dog’s Coat. 

away any rotten or wormy bits. I set 
them over the fire, skins and all, with 
water enough to keep them from burn- 
ing, and stir occasionally. The resulting 
pulp I put through a potato ricer, which 
keeps back nothing but the skins and 
cores, Not only is there a considerable 
saving of the apples but the flavor of the 
sauce is much finer, and when you have 
red apples the sauce is a beautiful color. 
Then, too, the slow process of apple 
paring is avoided. I. G. C. 


# The head of our household smokes, 
consequently each birthday and Christ- 
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mas brings him parts of a smoker’s out- 
fit. Recently six tobacco jars of various 
patterns and four glass cigar jars were 
languishing unused on the top shelf of 
the pantry. Then one member of the 
family—to whom the usual small match 
holders around the house had long been 
an annoyance—filled each of these jars 
to the brim with matches and placed one 
in each room of the house. The results 
are a never-failing supply of matches, 
and no more hunts in the dark for tiny 
MATCH HOLDERS. The jar in the 
kitchen where a gas stove is used is an 
especial boon. Many of our friends have 
adopted this plan. with enthusiasm. 
Lynn. 


# How many mothers hastily catch up 
a child who is eating and lay it upon 
their lap! The result is that the child’s 
eyes and often its nostrils become full 
of CRUMBS. Take the bread from the 
child until he is put again in an upright 
position. H. 


#@ At a Japanese bamboo store I had a 
lovely WORKBOX made for one dollar 
and twenty-five cents, The box is sixteen 
inches square and six inches deep. It is 
covered with matting and stands on four 
bamboo legs, each two feet high, the 
hinged lid is covered with matting. A 
chest to match, in which to keep my 
sewing, is five feet long, eighteen inches 
deep and twelve inches wide, covered 
with matting, the lid hinged. The 
interior is divided into two parts. It 
cost three dollars and serves for a seat as 
well as its other use. J. B. Stewart. 


It is a mistaken idea that the oiling 
of a floor must be done with a brush. 
The best STAINING, provided the wood 
is walnut, may be rubbed into the wood 
very thoroughly with a woolen cloth, 
then rubbed off with another. If it is 
not satisfactorily dark when dry rub on 
more stain. This is better by far than 
to depend upon someone who is not much 
interested. F. L. R. 


@ After arranging his toy stock for the 
Christmas trade last year, the owner 
of the local department store offered 
to give us (the managers of a.charity 
kindergarten) all the dolls which were 
shopworn, broken, or for any other rea- 
son unfit for sale. He said it would 
take more of his clerks’ time to clean 
and repair them than the additional sales 
would add to his income. We at once 
established a DOLLS’ hospital. Gaso- 
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line baths were given, color was put on 
pale cheeks, missing eyes were restored 
by the judicious use of plaster of paris, 
dismembered limbs were put in place, 
and a number of dolls recovered from 
entire prostration through sawdust treat- 
ment. The dirty clothes were then laun- 
dered, or new ones were made, and the 
result was a number of beautiful dolls 
for the kindergarten children and others 
in the poor section. I believe this plan 
could be successfully followed in any 
town where a toy store exists, since it 
requires only time, ingenuity and a few 
scraps of silk and muslin. Mary Hall. 


# One of our favorite TRICKS used to 
be “a magic circle.” To one end of a 
long hair a feather, preferably white, is 
tied tightly. The other end of the hair 
is slipped through the warp of a rag rug, 
or something similar, and securely tied. 
Then with the length of the hair as a 
radius, a circle is described in white 
chalk upon the rug. When the circle is 
shown to the company the one in charge 
pronounces over it magic words, any 
lingo will do. This, it is explained, pre- 
vents the feather from leaving the circle. 
Several people are then invited to try 
blowing the feather from the circle. To 
the uninitiated it is very puzzling that 
however hard it is blown the feather does 
not cross the circle. No one is permitted 
to put his hands inside the circle, or the 
spell (the hair) may be broken. §S. M. W. 


#@ If you fasten the stopper of the hot 
water bag to the rubber loop at the neck 
with a stout cord, you will know where 
it is when you want it most. A very 
indifferent painkiller is a HOT WATER 
BAG with the business end missing. The 
best way to keep a bag in good condition 
is to hang it on a nail—open end down— 
when not in use. B. P. 


# Very likely you will be amused at my 
calling this a discovery. But when I 
learned to measure everything that went 
into the BREAD, weighing the flour to 
the ounce and controlling the tempera- 
ture absolutely, I found that it was pos- 
sible to have good bread every time. If 
I vary the conditions I expect that the 
result will not be exactly the same. I 
may add that a bread machine materially 
aids in the eliminating of “luck” and 
the certainty of success. I. M. N. G. 


# Someone suggested making a bottle 
HOLDER, where it is necessary to keep 
several bottles handy, out of boards with 
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places cut for the bottles to stand in. 
As this would be troublesome for a 
woman to make, I tried an easier 
way. I took a pasteboard box that had 
contained toilet soap, cut places in the 
cover for four bottles which I always 
keep on my bureau, and which were 
always falling over. Then I tied a string 
around the middle to hold the cover and 


‘the box together. Now I can go to that 


box in the dark and get a bottle or put 
one back without knocking the others 
over, and when I dust my bureau pick 
them all up together instead of one by 
one. If a person had more than four 
bottles they could take a shoe box, cut it 
down to one-third or one-half its hight, 
and to improve its looks, cover with 


’ pretty paper or cloth and tie together 


with ribbon. Mrs A. E. White. 


#@ For a JOKE a hostess served very hot 
chocolate in small steins, piled high with 
whipped cream; she also served creamed 
crabs in cream puff shells. California. 


# Sometimes it is hard to know whether 
both BURNERS in the gas oven are 
lighted and one either has to be warned 
by the odor of escaping gas, or get down 
on hands and knees to look up at the 
burners. I have an oblong piece of look- 
ing glass resting on a piece of asbestos 
board at the bottom of the oven. By 
opening the lower door with the foot one 
can very easily see the reflection of the 
flames without bending. The asbestos 
the glass from cracking. 


# A small quantity of ICE CREAM 
for an invalid can be easily made with- 
out a regular freezer. Put the cream 
in a cup and place this in a good-sized 
bowl. Fill the latter with equal quan- 
tities of salt and ice broken very fine. 
Then turn the cup briskly around with 
one hand and stir the contents of the 
cup with the other. The whole process 
takes only a few moments. Laura H. 


@ Having several rooms to DUST in 
shortest possible time, I used a dustcloth 
in each hand, making nearly twice as 
rapid progress. M. J. 


# Perhaps many readers already use a 
BLUE BOARD, but others may not 
know how easily one of these most useful 
articles can be made, nor how much bet- 
ter it is for stamping designs for nee- 
dlework than transfer papers. Any kind 
of smooth board will answer the purpose. 
Mine is a drawing board, others I have 


seen made of the boards on which cloth 
is rolled, given away by any friendly 
drygoods clerk. Heat the board well 
and pour over one side of it a very little 
melted mutton tallow. Rub this in well 
with old cloths or newspapers, then 
sprinkle over it Prussian blue and rub it 
hard; sprinkle again and rub, repeating 
this until there is a hard, glossy surface 
that yields a clear, light line when an 
impression is taken with a sharp point. 
A large circle of us use these boards and 
find them indispensable. A. V. H. 


@ An ingenious Chinaman who does not 


mean to heat his hand unnecessarily 
while ~ironing has 
made a little copper 
shield for the upper 
part of his old-fash- 
ioned irone This 
shield slips well down 
-over the upper part 
of the hot iron, and 
is held securely in 
place by the handle 
of the iron itself; 
because of its 
peculiar shape _ it 
does not require fastening. It is always 
removed when the iron is _ heating. 
Frances Barnard. 

# There is nothing better to keep BAN- 
DAGES in, than cocoa bottles or other 
wide-mouthed glass jars with screw tops. 
Boil your old cotton and linen rags to 
get them perfectly pure, iron smoothly 
and roll so they will slip into the bottle. 
If each is rolled separately or several 
bottles are used the rest need not be 
touched when one is needed. A small 
vaseline jar can be used to keep medi- 
cated cotton perfectly clean. M. 

© When the doctor orders applications 
of cloths wrung from hot water, it is 
very easy to avoid burning the hands if 
the nurse will make a “STUPE 
WRINGER.” Stitch a hem firmly in 
each end of a long piece of coarse 
crash, or even burlap would do. 
Through each hem, run a stout stick 
with projecting ends. After the hems 
are sewed the cloth should measure 
about fourteen by ten inches. To use, 
gather the hems up closely on the sticks, 
just as on a drawing string, and place 
the wringer with a piece of flannel on it, 
in a basin of boiling water. Now by 
twisting the sticks m opposite direc- 
tions, the flannel can be wrung nearly 
dry, without even wetting the hands. 
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When ready to apply the hot flannel, 
hold it out in both hands over the 
petient’s skin, and gradually lower and 
raise it to accustom the sensitive skin 
to the heat; in this way (which is 
called coaxing), the invalid may be 
able to endure a greater degree of heat 
than otherwise. Always have two 
pieces of flannel, so that the first one 
shall not be removed from the body 
until the other one is ready to replace 
- it; otherwise the patient will experi- 
ence chilling of the surface. Trained 
Nurse. 

# An old-fashioned milliner’s tree hold- 
ing a number of little paper sunbonnets 
(each with its price on an inside label) 
was used at one party to pair PART- 
NERS. The men were given little 
price tags corresponding with the prices 
in the sunbonnets. The lady who had 
been given the sunbonnet corresponding 
in price to his card was that one’s part- 
ner for the evening. <A. P. H. 


#@TI saw an odd but attractive RUG 
recently in a farmhouse. It was a sort 
of crazy work of skins with plenty of 
fur on it, and it made a very comfortable 
floor covering when one jumped out of 
bed. The farmer’s wife fold me it was 
made during winter evenings by her 
boys, who utilized in it pieces of worn- 
out buffalo robes, several home-tanned 
coon skins and remnants of a gray goat 
rug. The sewing was neatly done on 
the back with strong sinews, then it 
was lined with a clean horse blan- 
ket. C. 


@ We had a cabinet maker construct two 
dainty, light ladders, each about five feet 
high, hinged together at the top, with a 
brace lower down. They were stained 
and polished and were really ornamental. 
From the rounds each garment hangs 
free from the one above or below it, 
trousers are folded and laid over a round, 
coats are placed on hangers and hung 
from the under side of the LADDER, 
and all are well aired. The device is 
easily folded up and put away. One 
could use such a ladder for many other 
purposes—the family’s supply of indi- 
vidual towels, for instance. We use it 
simply at night. Jessie Barda Stewart. 


@ An acceptable little gift, especially for 
the bachelor girl, is a MAYONNAISE 
SET. Most of us who have lived in. 
studios know how troublesome are the 
paper sacks which burst and leak red 
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pepper and, mustard, and the overgrown 
bottle in which the grocer always sends 
our tiny bit of vinegar. The jars for 
such a set could be bought, and the gift 
could be made as expensive as desired; 
but one young woman appreciated a set 
which cost nothing st all except for the 
bowl to beat the dressing in. Three 
screw-top bottles which had once con- 
tained peanut butter, held respectively 
paprika, mustard and vinegar, when 
presented with the bowl. The little set 
is of uniform and convenient size, and 
can always be found without first look- 
ing through the rice, raisins, butter and 
palette knife corners; besides which, the 
seasonings keep their strength better in 
the tight bottles. A. K. 


#@ The top of a Christmas tree is usually 
thin and unsightly, so every year we cut 
off the top of the children’s tree and use 
it as a Christmas tree for the cats and 
the dog. We plant it firmly in a tub of 
wet sand and hang upon it fried smelts, 
catnip and a barley sugar dog for Rags. 
It is most amusing to see our pets help 
themselves to their presents and I think 
the family enjoy it almost as much as the 
ANIMALS do. F. M. F. 


# For years I have been giving the birds 
crumbs in the winter when the snow 
is on the ground. Last year, as a Christ- 
mas treat, I had the man who comes in 
from the country bring me a large bunch 
of ripened grain (rye) just as it was 
cut, and I tied it up in an old pear tree. 
Day after day the BIRDS crowded upon 
that bunch and picked out the grain. 
I could almost imagine it was summer 
in my garden. Mrs A. L. Williams. 


# DRAWNWORK can be done nicely 
on the sewing machine. Draw the 
threads at a time, put the needle in from 
on the machine as was described in an 
earlier issue. Then put the work in 
embroidery hoops, take the presser foot 
off of the machine and make the stitch 
tight. When taking up a number of 
threads at a time, put the needle in from 
one side to the other until it gathers the 
threads up together. The machine has 
to be one with a lockstitch. Mrs A. 


As soon as Goop ar- 
rives, I strip off the front cover and the 
narrow strip on the back. I strengthen 
the back with a piece of bookbinding 
tissue, and then paste a piece of heavy 
manila paper over both COVERS and 
the back. Over this I paste a piece of 
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dark blue glazed cambric, trimming the 
edges carefully, even with the book. The 
picture from the cover, the date and 
the name Goop HousEKEEPING are neatly 
pasted on, and the narrow strip is glued 
to the back. The book is put under a 
heavy weight for an hour, and behold! 
I have a neat, strong volume, which 
looks well in my bookease (I have two 
shelves of them now), and which the 
eager handling of every member of the 
family cannot soil or deface—at least 
as to cover. Ellesse. 


# An idea in the PICTURE FRAME 
line which worked out very successfully, 
was this: The carpenter left several 
strips of hard pine flooring about three 
inches wide. By planing off the tongue 
and whittling off one side of the groove 
I got some pieces of well grained wood 
with a very good rabbet on them. A 
five-cent glass cutter enabled me to cut 
some old window glass to fit the frames 
I made, and some green paint, thinned 
to about the consistency of city milk, 
rubbed in with a rag, made a stain which 
allowed the grain to show through. A 
black stain which looks all right was 
simply liquid shoe polish applied as 
above. J. R. D. 


#@ The good housekeeper who eats her 
prunes raw after they have been soaked 
over night would perhaps like to prepare 
dried peaches and evaporated apricots in 
the same way. I soak them over night 
in clear cold water, using only enough 
to cover, since too much makes them 
flat and insipid. The APRICOTS are 
so good that I often serve them to 
company, who often ask why it is that 
these apricots have such a good, “clean” 
flavor and why it is that they are not 
flat and insipid. F. B. 


# At a children’s party given in our 
town the little people were delighted with 
NAPKIN RINGS made of ribbon 
eandy broken apart where the turns 
come. The candy was all pink and 
through them were pulled paper napkins 
with little pink roses scattered over 
them. Mrs F. 


# A practical gift is a rubber receptacle 
made from a piece of oblong heavy linen 
folded like an envelope and bound on 
the edges with brown ribbon and with a 
snap fastened to close the back. The 
word “Rubbers” is outlined on the 
front. It is a most useful article to slip 
in a party bag or rain coat pocket when 


going to an entertainment where RUB- 
BERS are so often mixed up and 
exchanged. Sometimes they are wet or 
muddy and one can’t wrap them in the 
coat or stuff them down the sleeves. 
The initials of the owner may be out- 
lined in one corner, Mrs S. B. 


@ One of the best New York dress- 
makers always hems all of the ruffles of 
her silk DROP SKIRTS on the right 
side and all her seams in these skirts 
are lapped seams. Her experience has 
been that the hems wear better when 
turned in this way; and it helps to 
make the ruffles stand out. Frances 
Barnard. 


# At a church SALE a povel and suc- 
cessful feature was the “sample and 
receipt table.” Each person interested in 
the sale contributed samples of her “spe- 
cialty” in jelly, cake, candies, cookies, 
etc, and with each sample was a written 
copy of the recipe. Sample and recipe 
sold for ten cents. Of course, in the 
ease of a glass of marmalade, only a 
spoonful or two on a cracker would be 
served. Some of the candies were sold in 
attractive little bonbon shaped parcels, 
with the recipe tied with ribbon at one 
end. The rule for “brownie” cookies 
was written on the back of a brownie cut 
from pasteboard. Everyone was delighted 
with this table, and we realized a goodly 
sum from the sales. B. W. K. 


#TI use the juices left from canning 
and spicing fruit to give richness of 
flavor to MINCEMEAT. It has none 
of the objectionable features of brandy. 
Instead of the brandy or cider, use an 
equal amount of fruit juice and about a 
pound less sugar.. Mrs F. H. W 


@ When buying dolls, choose those of 
German make, that are strung with rub- 
ber instead of wire springs. A costly 
French DOLL, purchased at a depart- 
ment store, wore out quickly, because the 
wires cut the uppers of legs and arms. 
When taken to a “hospital,” it was almost 
impossible to find new parts that fitted, 
because all regular dealers have German 
dolls only, and the cost of such trouble- 
some repairs almost on smeage that of a 
new doll. H. 


@ When the benzine will not heat the 
point of the PYROGRAPHY needle, 
try placing the bottle in a basin of hot 
water. The heat from the water will 


cause the benzine to generate more gas. 
Mrs E. C. Haff. 
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Good Temper, Good Candy 


By Gertrude Robinson 


The making of French cream candy 
is no such trivial affair as it might 
seem to the uninitiated. In the first 
place, no one who has ever eaten any 
of the real asticle could admit that any- 
thing else eatable in the world so richly 
deserves to be written up. And in the 
second, all the hosts of disheartened 
mortals, who have in vain tried to con- 
jure a pound of sugar and a cup of 
water into the delicious fondant which 
masquerades under so many different 
forms, will welcome the expounding of 
the right and only way to succeed. 

To begin with, you must be in a good 
temper; more, you must be at peace 
with all the world, else_ the contrary 
little spirits which dwell under the lid 
of every kitchen stove will come out 
and bother you, and then all the recipes 
and experience and painstaking in the 
world will not do any good. But if some 
sunny, cheery day during your Christ- 
mas vacation, when your heart is full of 
the joy and good-will of the season, you 
choose to go down to your mother’s 
kitchen and do just as I shall tell you, 
you cannot help being successful. 

For the sake of clearness, let us 
imagine that your name is Priscilla, 
and that we are going to make candy. 
I will curl up on the big chintz-covered 
lounge behind the stove and tell you 
what to do. 

After you have tucked back your 
hair and put on a large blue gingham 
apron the process is ready to be begun. 
If there is a coal fire which has been 
burning steadily for some time, the 
candy is already half made; but if you 
have got to struggle with the caprices 
of a wood fire, I advise you to order an 
extra supply of patience and sugar, for 
you will probably consume a good deal 
of both before the candy is made. 

Now, Priscilla, if the fire is to your 
satisfaction, you may go to the cupboard 
and pick out a large porcelain kettle 


with a handle, one that has not been 
burned on. If there is to be candy 
enough really to satisfy us, and you 
have no idea how much it takes to do 
that if the candy is good, you will need 
at least two pounds of coffee A gran- 
ulated sugar. The sugar which comes 
in little dingy, broken crystals will 
never make good cream candy. 

Put the sugar in the kettle, make a 
little hollow in the’ center, and pour in 
about half a cup of cold water. Now 
you must stir and beat and stir until, 
if possible, you have made that half 
cup of water wet every crystal of the 
two pounds of sugar. Probably you 
cannot do this within the limits of your 
patience; in that case, you may pour in 
the remaining half cup of water, but 
not a drop more. This time you beat 
the mass until it is a pure, soft cream. 

Now, Priscilla, if you want the candy 
to be absolutely free from “grain,” you 
must heat it very gently, stirring all the 
time until the lukewarm mixtitre is a 
colorless, grainless, smooth liquid, quite 
syrupy if there is not too much water 
present. If it is very heavy and thick 
you had better add a little more water, 
or the candy will make so quickly that 
we shall lose all the fun of “trying” it. 
The kettle must be put over the middle 
of the stove, where it gets a steady but 
not strong heat. You had better turn 
the handle out, Priscilla, so that if the 
eandy should smell “burny” you could 
lift the pan gently from the stove. 

The moment that the syrup begins to 
boil is the beginning of a critical period. 
The preliminaries were merely mechan- 
ical, but this part of the process is 
genius, or fate, or “happenstance,” or 
what the cook books ought to call the 
cooking sense. Let a footfall jar the 
room, or a spoon be dipped incautiously 
into the softly bubbling mass, and all 
your pains will not prevent a grainy 
taste or a yellow tinge to, the candy. 
But let us suppose that neither of these 
things happens, and that you have care- 
fully skimmed off every particle of the 
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white sediment which sometimes collects 


on the side of the pan. No, I do not 


mean the soft foam which thickens into 
a jelly-like coating on the coolest side 
of the kettle. That is free from grain 
and will do no harm. If you taste of it 
you will find it hardly heated and very 
smooth and sweet. But that purplish 
streak in the center must be skimmed 
out. 


Watch carefully now and try a few . 


drops frequently in cold water. When 
they form a soft ball in the bottom of 
a cup of water or a hair on the end of 
a fork, the fondant is made. Lift the 
kettle quickly and pour the liquid, 
which is now called the fondant and 
is a clear, water-like syrup, into large, 
cool dinner plates. No, Priscilla, not 
that platter, you will get more fondant 
cooled in it than you can manage. Do 
not butter the plates, for the candy does 
not stick badly and the butter hurts its 
delicate flavor. 

You may get those butternuts and 
walnuts which we cracked and picked 
out last night, and pour the broken nuts 
into one plateful of candy. The whole 
ones we will save. i 

As soon as a plate gets cool enough 
so you can bear your hand on the bottom 
of it, the fondant must be stirred. Stir 
with a silver fork until it turns a soft, 
white cream which may be molded like 
bread. Do not stir a second too long, 
or it will harden and look rough. Now 
mold the fondant, working in the flavor- 
ing, and forming it into little balls or 
squares with nuts on top of them, or 
into little hemispheres with a nut 
between. 

Let us put a little pink coloring into 
this plateful. It will not taste so pure, 
but it will make a pretty contrast with 
the white. The fondant which is left 
we can use for stuffing for dates, or a 
filling for chocolates. 

There, aren’t they pretty, the little 
pink and white cubes with the brown 
nuts sticking out of them! They are 
really too pretty to eat and we will put 
them away to cool while we wash the 
plates and kettle. 


A Bonbonniere 


By Patty Cake 


Maple and Butternut Cream 

Break into small pieces two pounds 
of “honest” maple sugar and heat in a 
porcelain or enameled saucepan with 


one pint of cream. Boil over a moder- 
ate fire to the soft ball stage. Remove 
from the fire, add one cup of chopped 
butternut meats and stir slowly until 
the mixture cools and begins to thicken, 
then pour into shallow buttered paus, 
score in squares and place a butternut 
meat on each square. When cold break 
apart and wrap each piece in a square 
of scarlet paper with fringed ends. 
Plum Pudding Bonbons 

Work two ounces of good butter in 
cold water until free from salt, then 
cook over a gentle heat with a pound of 
brown sugar and a quarter of a cup of 
water until a little dropped in cold 
water forms a soft ball. Into the warm 
candy mix, slightly warméd and thor- 
oughly dry, one tablespoon each of 
chopped citron, chopped candied orange 
peel and seeded chopped raisins, two 
tablespoons of currants dredged with 
half a teaspoon of ground cinnamon and 
the grated rind of a lemon, and three 
tablespoons of chopped nut meats; use 
the hands rather than a spoon. Form 
into -small balls, dip in unsweetened 
chocolate melted over hot water, and 
place on an oiled platter to harden. 


Soft Ginger Chocolate Creams 

Form fondant into tiny cones, tuck- 
ing into each cone a bit of preserved 
ginger, well dried before using. Dip 
the balls into melted chocolate, one at 
a time, and lay on paraffine paper in a 
cold place until hardened. 
Buttercups 

Boil one cup of water, two rounding 
cups of granulated sugar and a teaspoon 
of lemon juice until it cracks in cold 
water. Color a pale yellow with vege- 
table coloring and pour on an oiled 
platter to cool. Mold a cup of fondant 
until creamy. Roll out a portion of the 
yellow candy, making of it a long and 
narrow strip about an fnch and a half 
wide. On this lay a roll of the fondant 
as long as the candy and about half 
an inch in diameter. Wrap the candy 
around it, stretch all with the hands 
until quite small and cut in half-inch 
lengths. Any preferred flavorings can 
be used. A particularly pleasing com- 
bination is formed by flavoring the 
candy with orange extract and the fond- 
ant with banana. 
Murphies 

Soak a half pound of gum arabic in 
two cups of water until softened. Stir 
into it two rounding cups of confec- 
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tioner’s sugar and cook over hot water 
until it is an opaque thick mass. When 
it forms a firm ball remove from the 
fire and beat into it graduallye the 
stiffly beaten whites of two eggs and 
two tablespoons of orange-flower water. 
Dissolve one ounce of gum arabic in a 
pint of water. Brown grated cocoanut 
in the oven and chop or grind to a 
powder. Form small irregular pieces 
of the marshmallow paste to simulate 
potatoes, dip them in the gum water and 
roll in the nut powder; make slight 
depressions, insert in them slivers of 
almonds, and very realistic appearing 
potatoes result. These are joy-giving 
bonbons to serve at children’s parties 
and to be entirely consistent should be 
served in little splint or wicker baskets. 


Violet Walnuts 

Blanch English walnut meats and dip 
them, one by one, into fondant melted 
over hot water, then dropping them on 
paraftiine paper. When the coating is 
firm and dried, prepare another bath of 
fondant, color and flavor, and dip the 
meat as before. After a few hours’ 
drying moisten them with gum water, 
then roll them in candied violets 
(obtainable from wholesale confection- 
ers) that have been crushed with a 
rolling pin; set away for twenty-four 
hours in a cool place. 

Rose almonds can be prepared in the 
same way and also pistachio balls. For 
the latter flevor the fondant with pis- 
tachio extract or with a combination of 
vanilla and bitter almond, tint a pale 
green and roll in chopped or ground 
pistachio nuts. 

Jelly Caramels 

Boil over a quick fire two cups of 
granulated sugar, one cup of rich cream 
and three-quarters of a cup of glucose. 
Stir constantly, otherwise it is almost 
sure to curdle even with the freshest 
cream, and also is liable to burn as it 
thickens. When it forms a. hard but 
not brittle ball in ice water, add two 
tablespoons of vanilla and pour the 
eandy to one-quarter inch thickness into 
two buttered pans of the same size. 
Melt one glass of any preferred jelly 
over hot water, add half an ounce of 
gelatine softened in coid water and 
pour into a wet pan which is similar to 
the others. When the candy is cold and 
the jelly stiff brush the former with 
gum water and place together in layers 
with the jelly between. After twelve 
hours cut in squares with ‘a sharp knife. 
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Seen and Tasted in New York 


By Linda Hull Larned 


If we are looking for a place in which 
to take the cup that cheers, near 5 
o'clock, we shall enter a tiny fairyland 
of Japanese lights and other oriental fix- 
ings, where the tea is of the best. The 
sweet rice cakes, no larger than a lump 
of sugar, and the unsweetened rice 
wafers are there a specialty equally as 
good as the tea. A mixture of cheese 
and nuts comes in jars, and is a 
ready sandwich filler. There are also in 
boxes, to be taken on the steamer or 
served as an after dinner bonbon, raisins 
stuffed with nuts, and almond and wal- 
nut meats; these are sweet and spiced, 
with a predominating flavor of cinna- 
mon. 

Should one prefer to take a luncheon 
in this same section of the city, there is a 
patisserie across the street from the tea 
haven, if the sweet tooth is to be satis- 
fied. It is noted for its Mocha cake and 
gateau St Honore. These latter are 
individual cakes made of puff paste with 
a border of miniature cream puffs, sec- 
tions of mandarins, whole white grapes 
and red cherries all covered and stuck on 
to the edge with a transparent candy. 
The St Honore cake is the birthday cake 
of all the Marys and Maries in the whole 
world. Its filling is its special charm, 
for it is not easily imitated. It is, or 
should be, a rich, fluffy, yellow cream. 
The foundation is a rich boiled custard 
made light with whipped cream and 
beaten egg whites. Its birthplace is 
Paris, and there only is it to be found to 
perfection, but this imitation is very 
good. 

Not far from here in the most favored 
shopping district is a lunch club where 
women congregate in goodly numbers 
every week day noon, and occasionally 
for afternoon tea. This club is without 
dues or offtcers, or by-laws, the only mem- 
bership initiation being the card or name 
of one who is already a member. It is 
the Mecea of women shoppers, for here 
they can meet their friends, or rest while 
partaking of delicious food. One can 
always find a chicken pie, toothsome and 
filling, and French ice cream with hot 
maple sauce filled with pecans. These 
are “regulars,” but among the things 
“now ready,” the menu being changed 
each day, is Creole chicken made of 
wings and livers stewed in cream flavored 
with curry; it has green pepper as a 
trimming and boiled rice as a_back- 
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ground. Another “ready” is club fruit 
salad, which is a banana boat filled with 
its fruit diced, some English walnut 
meats and perhaps a bit of shredded 
celery, all mixed with a French dressing 
made with lemon juice and seasoned with 
chives. This is always on a leaf or two 
of crisp, white lettuce and garnished with 
parsley and cress. One of the “steadys” 
is toasted crumpets, which old patrons 
ask for every time. 

If one has plenty of time it is quite 
“the thing” to -take luncheon with a 
friend, Dutch treat or American, at one 
of the hotels on Fifth avenue. In spite 
of reports to the contrary it does not cost 
much more to lunch here in quiet ele- 
gance than it does on the top floor of our 
noisy department stores. The surround- 
ings here are in harmony with one’s self 
respect and the feeling of satisfaction is 
well worth the few dimes’ difference. 
Among the specialties here, not too 
expensive for the ordinary woman, are 
“eggs Posen.” This dish consists of 
toast upon which reposes, in a pond of 
pale tomato sauce flavored with truffles, 
some stewed oyster crabs—only a few— 
topped by a beautifully poached egg. 
Auother dish is “egg Valentine,” which 
is something like the above with fresh 
crab meat as a _ substitute for the 
oyster crabs and a_ sauce Holland- 
aise in place of the tomato sauce. 
The best of all their egg dishes for those 
who can’t abide oyster crabs, is “egg 
Benedict.” These appear in pairs, the 
foundation being muffins split and 
toasted. On top of them are thin slices 
of broiled ham and tle whole is sur- 
rounded with Hollandaise sauce enriched 
by butter and eggs. A poached or dain- 
tily fried egg surmounts this. 

For a luncheon sweet, if one be tired 
of the coupe jacques so excellent here, 
the order for two should be one Savarin 
with cerise d’espagne, which means in 
plain American “a ring of sponge cake” 
made without baking powder; it gets its 
fluffiness from yeast and eggs. Over the 
cake and soaking into it is a sauce made 
of fruit syrup flavored with Maraschino 
and the hole is filled with whipped and 
sweetened cream garnished profusely 
with Spanish cherries and leaves of 
angelica. One order of each of the egg 
dishes is enough for two if some other 
substantial dish is ordered at the same 
time. A salad mayonnaise makes a good 
combination or a simple salad Romaine 
if the other be too hearty. 

After such a luncheon, suppose we 


dine late over on Broadway. We will 
order stuffed red peppers and we will get 
along with our piece de resistance, as a 
vegetable, fresh or canned red peppers 
filled with bread moistened with cream, 
rich with butter and bristling with 
chopped fresh mushrooms. These are 
served like a pyramid, upside down, in a 
delicious sauce seasoned with fresh - 
tomato. The salad chiffonade here too is 
novel as it is made of strange materials 
and tastes far better than the thing by 
the same name elsewhere. 

At a large and fashionable apartment 
hotel whose restaurant is noted, the epi- 
cure may begin his dinner with grape 
fruit garnished around the edge with red 
Tokay grapes and the center filled with 
bits of banana and pineapple. He may 
then order sole fried with sauce tartare, 
which although only flounder is equal to 
the real thing at its best in Paris. This 
should be followed by Maryland fried 
chicken in cream sauce, piquantly fia- 
vored with tabasco, plenty of fresh pap- 
rika and a suspicion of Worcestershire 
sauce. Some tomatoes stewed with green 
peppers will go well with this. As a 
finish he will try cafe parfait, which is 
different and better than we find else- 
where. It is a rich French ice cream 
packed in the usual tall glass, and is 
marbled with strong coffee liquid and 
topped with whipped cream. 

A company dinner given recently was 
topped off by a wonderfully beautiful 
arrangement of ices in form of a basket 
of peaches. The basket was in pink 
candy trimmed with peach blossoms and 
about half the size of the usual basket 
of commerce. It was tipped over so that 
the peaches were tumbling out, and 
rested on a standard of candy. The 
peaches were just the size of an ordinary 
ripe peach, tinted artistically. They 
were of French ice cream and when cut 
in two disclosed a real brandy peach, the 
stone of which was a marron glace. 

I forgot to mention the salad served 
here, for although it was served in a 
banana boat it was not at all like the one 
served at the club above mentioned. 
There was no banana in it, although a 
flavor of banana permeated the entire 
filling. This would be acceptable for 
those who like the flavor but cannot 
digest the fruit. The filling was made 
of celery, white grapes, pecan nuts and 
sweet red pepper shreds mixed with a 
delicate creamy mayonnaise. 
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Little Sweets 


Nut Cookies 

Cream one scant tablespoon of butter 
with one-half cup of sugar. Add two 
eggs, one scant cup of flour, one teaspoon 
of baking powder, one-half teaspoon of 
salt, four tablespoons of milk, a generous 
cup of chopped hickory nuts and vanilla 
to flavor. Drop with a teaspoon on but- 
tered pans about two inches apart. If 
too thick add a little milk. Nelle Taylor. 


Marthas 

Rub to a cream one cup of butter and 
lard mixed.. Add one cup each of brown 
and white sugar, two eggs, one-half cup 
of sour milk with four cups of flour in 
which has been sifted one-half teaspoon 
of salt, one teaspoon of soda, one-half 
teaspoon of cloves, one teaspoon cassia, 
and one-quarter teaspoon of nutmeg. 
Add one cup of raisins and one-half 
pound of walnut meats chopped. Drop 
by teaspoonfuls on a _ tin and bake 
quickly to a delicate brown. Mrs 
A. B. M. 
Nut Wafers 

Mix one pound of chopped hickory 
nut meats, two cups of brown sugar, two 
tablespoons of butter, three eggs beaten 
separately and five tablespoons of flour 
with one teaspoon of baking powder 
sifted in. Drop in half teaspoonfuls 
(very thinly) to about the size of a 
dollar, on a buttered pan, and bake 
in a moderate oven. Add the hickory 
nuts last. Mrs John H. Avery. 
Almond Rings 


Blanch one pound of almonds, and 
cut fine lengthwise. Beat the whites of 
seven eggs and stir in one pound of 
sugar. Add a little vanilla and stir 
about half an hour. Put some sugar on 
your bakeboard and form this dough into 
rings. Bake a light brown. Mrs Charles 
Brantingham. 

Cocoanut Jumbles 

Two cups sugar, two cups flour, one 
cup butter, one scant teaspoon baking 
powder, two eggs, one cocoanut shredded. 
Drop in pans and bake a light brown. 
This was my mother’s recipe. Mrs Ben- 
jamin Reynolds. 

Potsdam Cakes 


Sift into a mixing bowl two cups of 
flour and two teaspoons of baking pow- 
der, add to this one cup of granulated 
sugar and one-half cup of butter soft- 
ened but not melted. Break into a cup 
two whole eggs, and fill it up with sweet 


milk. Stir this and pour into the mix- 
ture. Beat all briskly with a wooden 
spoon, flavor with vanilla and bake in 
gem pans. (Delicious cakes made by 
an easy and inexpensive recipe.) Ger- 
many. 
German Cream Wafers 

Warm three tablespoons of butier and 
stir in five eggs, one at a time. Mix 
in one quart sifted flour and one tea- 
spoon each of banana and vanilla ex- 
tracts. When it is a smooth paste, 
spread into a hot oiled dripping pan and 
bake in a hot oven till a delicate brown. 
Cut into squares, pick with a fork and 
dip into powdered sugar. 


Eastern Cakes (English) 


Rub one pound of butter into three- 
fourths pound of flour containing one- 
half pound of raw sugar, one-half pound 
of currants, one-fourth ounce of mixed 
spice; mix into a paste with the yolks 
of three eggs and the whites of two. 
Add two tablespoons of strong rose 
water; roll very thin and bake in a quick 
oven for about three minutes. A. H 


Japanese Téa Wafers 


Stir the white of one egg with one 
tablespoon of sugar, then add one table- 
spoon of rice flour and one and one-half 
teaspoons of softened butter. Beat 
until well mixed (it should be about 
as thick as cream). Pour a teaspoon of 
batter on a baking tin or the reverse 
side of a large baking pan, slightly 
greased, and with the back of the spoon 
spread it until about four inches in 
diameter and almost as thin as tissue 
paper. Bake in a moderate oven till 
brown, and while still warm roll around 
a round stick. These proportions make 
one dozen wafers. Keep in covered tin 
to keep crisp. D.C. 8. 


Honey or Maple Drops 


Blend one-third cup strained honey, or 
rich maple syrup, one teaspoon butter, 
one egg, well beaten, two-thirds cup of 
flour, sifted with half a teaspoon of bak- 
ing powder and a pinch of salt. Drop 
by teaspoons on a tin, and bake in a 
quick oven. These proportions will 
make about twenty cakes. Icing may 
be of maple or fondant. 


Madeleine Island Rocks 


This recipe we prize because the cook- 
ies keep fresh much as fruit cake does. 
Cream one cup of butter with one and 
one-half cups sugar, and add three eggs, 
a pinch of salt, two and one-half cups 
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of flour, one teaspoon of soda dissolved 
in one tablespoon of hot water, three- 
fourths pound of dates cut fine, three- 
fourths pound of figs cut fine, one and 
one-half pounds English walnuts, one 
teaspoon of cinnamon and one-half tea- 
spoon of allspice. Knead with the hands, 
roll into round balls, drop on buttered 
tins and bake in a hot oven. 
Lebkirchen 

Put in a bowl four pounds of flour 
and sprinkle over it one pound of 
coarsely ground rock candy. Boil three 
and a half pounds of molasses, half a 
pound of butter, with three-eighths 
ounce of cardamom seed, cloves, cinra- 
mon, and two ounces of grated lemon 
peel, The day before the cake is to be 
mixed put one ounce and a half of care- 
fully cleaned potash to soak in a cup of 
rose water. When the molasses is cooled 
add it to the flour, stir the potash 
through it, add some finely chopped 
almonds, and some citron cut in strips. 
When mixed let the dough stand for 
two days, then roll out to the thickness 
cf paper, cut as desired and bake. A. H. 


The Reincarnation of Turkey 


By Mrs Cecil Smith 


Souffle a la Reine 

In a double boiler, cook one table- 
spoon of butter with one teaspoon of 
flour and add slowly, stirring constantly, 
one cup of scalded milk; season with 
one-half teaspoon of salt, a_ little 
cayenne, one teaspoon of onion juice 
and a quarter of a teaspoon of celery 
salt. Remove from the fire when the 
sauce is slightly thickened and add one 
tablespoon of chopped parsley, the well 
beaten yolks of three eggs, one-half cup 
each of cold turkey and boiled ham 
minced fine. If preferred, one cup of 
minced turkey may be used in place of 
the combination. Stir the mixture over 
the fire for a moment, then set it aside 
to cool. When ready to bake the souffle, 
beat the whites of the three eggs very 
stiff, fold them lightly into the turkey 
mixture, and fill this into buttered 
ramekins, making them three-quarters 
full. Bake in a very quick oven for 
about fifteen minutes, and serve imme- 
diately to prevent falling. If a baking 
dish is used instead of ramekins, bake 
a little longer. 


Croquettes a la Josephine 

Mix thoroughly two cups of mashed 
sweet potatoes, four tablespoons of 
melted butter, four tablespoons of 
cream, one tablespoon of chopped pars- 
ley, one-half teaspoon of salt and a 
little cayenne; add the beaten yolks of 
two eggs to this and stir over the fire 
until the mixture leaves the sides of 
the saucepan, then set it aside to cool. 
Chop finely one cup of the dark meat of 
cold turkey, mix with it a little of the 
brown sauce with which it was served 
when roasted, and ferm into small balls. 
Surround these balls with the sweet 
potato mixture, about one tablespoon to 
each, making larger balls of uniform 
size. Egg and bread crumb them and 
fry in deep fat. Serve on a napkin 
garnished with parsley and accompany 
with a white or cream sauce flavored 
with a teaspoon of Worcestershire. 


Croustades of Turkey 


Cut off the tops of large rolls, remove 
the crumb, butter them inside and out, 
and brown in the oven. Melt, one table- 
spoon of butter in a double boiler, add 
a tablespoon of flour, stir in slowly one 
and a half cups of cream, season with 
three-quarters of a teaspoon of salt and 
some cayenne, and cook until the sauce 
is slightly thickened. Remove from the 
fire and stir in two beaten. egg yolks 
and one tablespoon of parsley minced 
very fine. Return to the fire for a 
moment to cook the eggs, then remove 
again and add very slowly the juice of 
one-half a large lemon; stir in quickly 
three-quarters of a cup of cold turkey 
breast cut in dice, and three-quarters 
of a cup of canned shrimps also cut in 
small pieces. Fill the croustades, and 
serve at once. The sauce will curdle if 
cooked too long after the eggs are added, 
and the lemon juice should not be added 
until just ready to serve. This mixture 
may also be used to fill patty shells or 
fontage cups. 

Turkey a la Newburg 


Melt one tablespoon of butter in a 
double boiler or chafing-dish, add one 
cup of cold turkey breast cut into dice, 
one cup of canned lobster cut into small 
pieces, one teaspoon of salt, and a lib- 
eral seasoning of cayenne. Cook several 
minutes and flavor with three-quarters 
of a cup of sherry or marsala if liked; 
cook three minutes longer, then add 
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three egg yolks and a cup of cream 
beaten together. Stir until the egg is 
set and serve at once or the mixture 
will curdle. 


Nonpareil Salad 


Marinate in lemon juice, oil and 
seasoning, one cup of the breast of coll 
turkey cut in dice, one cup of celery in 
small pieces and one-half cup of chopped 
Brazil nuts with the brown skins 
removed, leaving it for several hours. 
When ready to serve, drain off the 
marinade that has not been absorbed, 
mix the salad with stiff mayonnaise to 
which has been added a little whipped 
cream, and stir in one tablespoon of 
capers. Use enough dressing to make 
the salad very creamy; garnish with 
stuffed olives cut in halves, lettuce 
hearts and curled celery. 


Turkey Gumbo 


Brown one-half cup of chopped onions 
in one tablespoon of butter. Add two 
quarts of hot water, one cup of chopped 
celery and the carcass of a_ turkey 
broken in pieces. Bring to the boiling 
point, cover, and simmer gently for two 
hours. Strain the soup through a col- 
ander and add one cup of canned okra 
cut in small pieces, one pint of oysters 
with their liquor, three level teaspoons 
of salt and one-half teaspoon of pepper. 
Replace on the fire and cook until the 
gills of the oysters curl, then serve at 
once. 


Turkey Bisque 


Break the carcass of a turkey into 
pieces and put them in a soup kettle 
with six cups of hot water; cover and 
simmer gently for one hour. Then add 
one cup of chopped celery, some parsley, 
a small piece of bay leaf, five pepper- 
corns, two teaspoons of salt and one- 
half cup of uncooked rice. Scald one 
pint of oysters in their liquor, chop 
them fine, and add them with the liquor 
to the soup. Simmer until the rice is 
tender, then strain the soup through a 
coarse sieve, pressing through as much 
of the rice and oysters as possible, re- 
turn to the fire, add one cup of hot 
cream, and beat the soup with a Dover 
beater. Serve at once with a dessert- 
spoon of stiff whipped cream on each 
portion, and pass small croutons. 


English Suet Puddings 


By M. G. Palmer 


We may borrow a very useful leaf 
from our English cousin’s cook book, if 
we add suet puddings to our winter 
diet. They are very wholesome, and 
when carefully made, delicious and 
light. Any nice sauce may be served 
with them, foamy or hard sauce, or 
melted jelly or jam. They are best made 
with real suet, but failing this, beef 
does very well. These puddings cannot 
be steamed too much. Two to three 
hours is a good allowance for a medium 
sized pudding, and a plum _ pudding 
should cook at least six or eight. 
Fill the mold only about three-quarters 
full, as they swell in cooking. 


Plum Pudding 


Half a pound of finely chopped suet, 
half a pound of washed and dried 
raisins, three-quarters of a pound of 
washed and dried currants, four table- 
spoons of dried and sifted bread crumbs, 
three tablespoons of sifted flour, five 
ounces of brown sugar, three well beaten 
eggs, three ounces of shredded citron, 
one-half nutmeg grated, one tablespoon 
of brandy and enough cream to mix. 
Steam at least six or eight hours. 


Plain Plum Pudding 


Four ounces of suet, four ounces of 
currants and raisins mixed, two table- 
spoons of brown sugar, two tablespoons 
of molasses, one egg, half a teaspoon of 
soda dissolved in half a cup of warm 
milk, and enough flour to make into a 
good, stiff batter. Steam two hours. 


Half-Pound Pudding 


Half a pound each of suet, flour and 
bread crumbs, currants and raisins, a 
gill of milk, and a gill of brown sugar. 
Steam four or five hours. 

Ginger Pudding 

Mix together four ounces each of 
bread crumbs, suet and _ preserved 
ginger, with two well beaten eggs. Add 
two tablespoons of ginger syrup and 
steam three hours. 

Zenda Pudding 

Two.ounces of flour, two ounces of 
bread crumbs, and two of suet, mix with 
four and a half ounces of grated cocoa- 
nut, two ounces of sugar, the yolks of 
three eggs, and half a gill of milk. 
Steam one hour and serve with foamy 
sauce. 
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Variety for the Holiday Feasting 


A Christmas Supper 


By Constance Sidney 


We voted not to be denied the pleasure 
of our friends’, a few intimate ones, 
society simply because the maid was 
going out, and decided to manage as 
best we could alone. 

We wanted our day to be as much as 
possible like a certain Christmas we had 
spent in Germany; so the day before, 
the young people made an excursion 
into the woods, gathering huge bunches 
of laurel and cutting a perfect little 
weinachtsbaum (Christmas tree) which 
we intended to use as a centerpiece for 
our dinner table. 

The laurel we twined into ropes which 
draped the chandeliers, hung over doors 
and twined about the balusters, then 
with the addition of holly, balls of red 
immortelles and quantities of red ribbon, 
our rooms were ready. The stem of the 
tree was passed through a hole in the 
center of a board, which in turn was 
fitted into a flowerpot filled with earth. 
Pale green crepe paper was tied about 
the pot with ribbons. All finished, our 
little tree stood about two and a half 
feet high. We trimmed it with ropes of 
popcorn, cranberries, gilt cord, small 
héart shaped bags of pink and white 
muslin filled with bonbons, and the usual 
tiny candy baskets, horses and canes. 
On small gifts chosen with each guest’s 
pet hobby in mind, were pinned original 
nonsense verses. We tried, in vain, to 
get little lead walnuts, hearts, boots, etc, 
and a wax “Christ-child” which make 
the German Christmas trees so fascinat- 


ing. 

Dinner we decided would have to be 
“supper” at 7 o’clock, as we could 
have nothing hot without a maid; and 
this allowed us to use our new holly 
centerpiece and lace doilies over the pol- 
ished table—more effective than a cloth. 

We were undecided whether to use 
holly with each guest’s name written 
in gold upon a leaf for place cards, or 
to write the names upon a plain white 
eard upon which was tied a bit of holly; 
but the discovery that the gilding was 
dried up settled the question. Sprigs 
of holly were scattered about the table, 
and in-the center was the Christmas 
tree, laden with pink, green, white and 
yellow candles. 


Owing to the fact that we could serve 
nothing but cold dishes we were some- 
what handicapped in our menu. Our 
first course was blue points served upon 
cracked ice; it was followed by cold 
turkey, Saratoga potatoes, guava jelly 
aud stuffed olives. For a salad slices 
of tinned pineapple were served upon 
lettuce with a French dressing. With 
the salad we served triangular rye bread 
and butter sandwiches. Our dessert was 
grape fruit filled with Maraschino and 
eancied cherries. With this we served 
chocolate angel cake. Dishes of bonbons 
and salted almonds were upon the table 
throughout the supper. We finished 
with assorted nuts and fruits. 

Our friends were kind enough to say 
they were glad we had dispensed with 
the usual conventions and invited them. 


Oysters on the half shell 
Roast turkey, dressing Giblet sauce 
Mashed potatoes Boiled onions 
Celery Cranberry sauce 
Rye bread Bath buns 


Cold slaw 
Plum pudding with sauce 
Mince pie Lemon pie 


Candied pears Tea 


The above menu was served to seven 
people at about 2 o’clock. The oysters 
were baked until the shells opened and 
served warm with salt, pepper and 
sliced lemon. For the recipes for Bath 
buns and candied pears and the minee- 
meat, I am indebted to Goop Hovuss- 
KEEPING. 

Perhaps the most interesting dish was 
the Christmas plum pudding, contain- 
ing neither butter, sugar, eggs, suet, 
citron nor spices. This does not sound 
very tempting but it was voted a decided 
success and is very inexpensive. This 
recipe has been indorsed by Mrs Rorer. 
Tt reads: One pint of graham or whole 
wheat flour, half a pint of sweet milk, 
a cup of New Orleans molasses, half a 
pound of seeded and chopped raisins, 
one-third of a pound of almonds 
blanched and eut, half a teaspoon of 
salt, half a teaspoon of soda and a tea- 
spoon of baking powder. Dissolve the 
soda in a tablespoon of warm water; 
add it to the molasses; then add the 
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milk, flour and remaining ingredients. 
Steam in a closely covered tin mold for 
four hours. 

Mrs Rorer’s simple Christmas sauce 
for plum pudding: Beat two eggs, one 
cup of powdered sugar and a quarter of 
a cup of butter together for ten min- 
utes. Add the juice of an orange, one 
tablespoon of lemon juice or vinegar, a 
quarter of a grated nutmeg, a teaspoon 
of vanilla and one cup of boiling water. 
Cook and stir over hot water until hot 
and about the consistency of cream. 
Use at once. 


A Family Dinner 
By Mrs Carl E. Seashore | 


Served at 1 o’clock to eight grown 
persons and two small children. 


Lemon relish 
Roast chickens Danish stuffing 
Mashed potatoes Gravy 
Cranberry molds Stuffed olives 
Swedish Kringlar 
Celery jelly with celery stickse 
Graham wafers 
Frozen plum pudding Sweet wafers 
Christmas fruits Candies 
Swedish rusks Coffee 


As we have no maid, I dispensed with 
the usual soup course, and arranged the 
dinner so as not to be “cumbered with 
much serving.” Our chickens, remark- 
ably fine large ones, sent as a Christmas 
gift, were substituted this year for our 
usual Christmas goose. One of these 
was filled with the usual sage and onion 
bread dressing, the other with 
Danish Stuffing 

Use one-third large well-washed (un- 
cooked) prunes, and two-thirds tart apple 
cut into pieces the size of the prunes. 
Insert four bay leaves here and there. 
Lemon Cups (Miss Wieberg) 

Choose large smooth lemons, cut in 
halves and extract juice. For eight per- 
sons, use the juice of four lemons, four 
good-sized apples and one-half cup of 
blanched almonds cut into dice. Stir 
in eight tablespoons of sugar and serve 
in the scooped-out lemon cups, which 
have had a shaving cut from the rind 
to make them stand level. The cups 
were served on holly-decorated plates. 
Swedish Kringlar 
are small raised biscuits cut and molded 
into fancy shapes, lovers’ knots, etc. A 
pretty shape is made by cutting a small 


roll and pulling apart and outward at 
the cuts. These are dusted with cinna- 
mon and a dash of sugar or chopped 
nuts. 

The celery cheese sticks and the frozen 
plum pudding I chose from past issues 
of Goop Housekerpinc, and we found 
them both delicious. 


Christmas Dinner for Two 


By Helen T. Longstreth 


There are only two in our family—my 
mother and myself; we keep no servant, 
and I am away from home all day. This 
was our Christmas dinner: Wild duck, 
stuffed, and gravy; stewed fresh toma- 
toes, stewed celery with cream dressing, 
bread and butter, pure orange juice in 
glass cups; dessert, pineapple cream 
served with cream; apples, oranges, 
raisins, English walnuts and candy. 

The duck was stuffed with good bread 
stuffing, steamed for two hours in a 
steamer, then browned in the oven with 
frequent basting. Cost of duck, seventy- 
five cents; of tomatoes, fresh, fifteen 
cents; celery, five cents; six oranges for 
juice, ten cents. The pineapple cream 
was made like Spanish cream; the cost 
of the pineapple was ten cents, cost of 
cream, ten cents; and five cents for 
cream served with it. 

We had dinner at 2 o’clock. In the 
center of the table on a pretty linen 
centerpiece was a small bunch of holly 
sent by a friend. At the side was a vase 
containing roses and geraniums gathered 
from our garden just before dinner. 


A Southern Christmas Dinner 


By Mrs W. P. Moran 


The oysters, turkey and ham are the 
all-important items of my Christmas 
dinners, and are as fine as the state of 
Virginia can produce. There are no 
small children in my family, so dinner 
is served, as usual, at 6 o’clock. Of 
course the Christmas dinner would be 
robbed of half its zest if it were nct 
eaten amid greens and holly. Pine 
boughs, crowfoot and_ holly _ berries, 
bought from the old “aunties” in market, 
make my dining room fragrant and fes- 
tive. And the table, too, has its Christ- 
mas decorations. Down the center there 
were three flat wreaths of spruce pine, 
with clusters of holly berries and violets 
tucked in among the little cones. Here 
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the violets always come at Christmas and 
I have grown to regard them as_ the 
Christmas flower. They add a sweet fra- 
grance to the spicy scent of the pine. 
In the middle wreath stood my old- 
fashioned fruit basket filled with Malaga 
and Tokay grapes. In the wreaths at 
either side were platters of blancmange 
and jellies, and cream and jellies. The 
cakes, bonbons, nuts, raisins and stuffed 
fruits were grouped between the wreaths. 
The pickles, bread and salted nuts were 
placed at each end of the table. The 
dimner was served in courses, and was 
as follows: 


Raw oysters 
Mangoes Celery Stuffed olives Rolls 
Salted peanuts Pickled onions 
Tomato soup 
Roasted turkey Bread stuffing 
Pan roasted oysters 
Cranberry jelly Stewed celery 


Brown gravy 


Browned Irish potatoes Cauliflower 
Spinach 
Cold baked Virginia ham 
Lettuce salad 


Chocolate blancmange 
Vanilla blancmange 
Wine jelly Spanish cream 
Orange and lemon jellies 
Fancy cakes , Snowballs 
Nuts Raisins Grapes Stuffed fruits 
Coffee Toasted crackers Cheese 
Punch 


My oysters are opened an hour before 
dinner. Those to be eaten raw are left 
in the deep shells and set on ice to get 
chilled. At dimmer they are served with- 
out condiments to destroy the delicate 
salty flavor that is appreciated by the 
true oyster lover. The mangoes, tiny 
pickled onions, and the rolls are home- 
made. Then the tomato soup follows. 
My turkey—it is always a hen turkey— 
next appears, brown and juicy. I roast 
the turkey breast down in the pan with 
two cups of water, keeping this amount 
of water constantly in the pan and bast- 
ing frequently. Do not turn the turkey 
until fifteen minutes before it is done; 
then remove from the oven, dredge the 
breast well with flour, and brush over 
with one tablespoon of butter, rubbing 
both well into the skin. Replace the 


roast in the oven with the breast up and 
brown for fifteen minutes longer, then 
make a brown gravy. My oysters are 
roasted in this way: First the oysters are 
freed from any bits of shell, put in a 
baking pan and the liquor strained over 
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them. Set the pan on the upper shelf of 
the oven, which must be very hot; when 
the edges curl up and the oysters are 
browned, put them in a hot dish and 
serve at once. It is almost impossible to 
have the oven too hot for them. 

As the dinner is rich, I have a cool 
light dessert. My blancmange is made 
with gelatine; I use sweet chocolate in 
making the chocolate blancmange, and 
half cream and half milk for the vanilla. 
The Spanish cream is a rich boiled cus- 
tard flavored with bitter almonds, with 
gelatine added to make it firm enough 
to mold. I always mold it as an ear of 
corn, the chocolate and vanilla as a 
pineapple. The jellies are molded in 
shallow two-inch-deep pans, and when 
cut into blocks, form a border around the 
blancmange and the cream. Following 
a time-honored family custom, I do not 
cut my fruit cake until New Year’s day. 
On Christmas I have small iced cakes 
and snowballs. The snowballs are plain 
cake a little less rich than pound cake, 
and plum cake baked in small custard 
cups and thickly iced with boiled icing. 
The dates, figs and prunes are stuffed at 
home; they have various fillings—ginger, 
nuts and conserved fruit. Toasted water 
crackers, English dairy cheese, coffee and 
a mild punch bring my Christmas day 
dinner to a close, 


Our Christmas Dinner 


The Christmas dinner outlined in our 
menus this month should make, as it is 
planned, a goodly repast, complete yet 
not too difficult for our less experienced 
housekeepers to prepare. Directions for 
cooking a majority of the dishes are at 
hand in almost any good cook book. 
For preparing the turkey several help- 
ful suggestions were given in our 
November issue. The preparation of 
celery jelly was described on Page 325 of 
the March, 1905, issue; for biscuit 
tortoni a recipe appears on Page 214 of 
the August number. A few helpful hints 
that some of our housekeepers have 
learned by experience are added hereto: 

en I roast a turkey or chicken I 
always wrap the drumsticks and wings 
to the first joint in a liberal swathing 
of stout paraffine paper. It prevents 
what flesh there is on the bones becom- 
ing charred or dry. Besides the bird 
looks so much nicer when it is carried 
to the table. Small game like par- 
tridges, squabs or prairie chickens may 
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be roasted wrapped entirely in paraffine 
paper, taking off for the last ten min- 
utes in the oven to let the delicate 
morsel brown. By the way, we always 
have a plentiful supply of paraffine 
paper in one kitchen drawer, because I 
save every bit that comes to the house 
from inside cracker or candy boxes, off 
new books, or even wrappings from a 
florist’s box. I. G. C. ; 

A healthful and delicious pie crust 
harmless for children and dyspeptics, is 
made without the use of lard. Allow to 
every guart of flour two teaspoons of 
baking powder and one of salt. Wet 
with sweet cream and roll thiner than 
the ordinary pie crust. Especially good 
for pumpkin and custard pies. J. T. N. 

A friend tells me that she has found 
her mincemeat much better when she 
takes raw hamburg steak for her meat 
and cooks it with the other ingredients, 
instead of taking cooked meat. Tak- 
ing the raw meat all the juices are re- 
tained in the mince meat, and the result 
is most satisfactory. M. 

A choice rule for cranberry sauce, 
disguised under the name mock cherries, 
reads: one quart of cranberries, one 
heaping tablespoon of butter, and one- 
third teaspoon ground cinnamon. Put 
these ingredients in a porcelain kettle, 
and let them simmer very slowly for 
three or four hours. Do not add any 
water, and stir carefully to avoid break- 
ing the cranberries. Mrs J. B. T. 

This is a sketch of the bag in which 
my great aunt used to boil her pudding. 
It was made of flannel like the cotton 
and wool mixture that sells for twenty- 
five cents a 
yard now, of 
double mate- 
rial, the seam 
sides put 
together to 
make it 
perfectly 
smooth In 
the position 
the sketch is 
in, the open- 
ing of the 
bag is at the 
top, the right hand edge being a fold. 
The bag was dipped in scalding water, 
and wrung out as dry as possible, then 
turned wrong side out, laid on a dish, 
and thickly coated with flour. Then it 
was ready for the pudding. When the 
bag was tied up it became heart shaped. 


When the pudding was done it was 
lifted, oh, so carefully, out of the pot 
and laid on the dish, the string untied, 
and the bag rolled back by degrees, until 
the heart shaped pudding was entirely 
free, with not even a crack to mar its 
surface. Rolling the bag off kept the 
pudding from breaking. Then the dish 
was drained and the pudding sprinkled 
thickly with pounded loaf sugar, and 
three tablespoons of brandy poured 
around it and lighted. M. E. M. 

When serving steamed puddings, hot 
gingerbread and brown bread or fresh 
sponge cake, instead of using a knife, 
separate into portions by inserting the 
tines of two silver forks—upright to- 
gether, back to back—and then gently 
spreading them apart, repeating the ac- 
tion as many times as necessary. The 
pieces will be torn apart instead of cut, 
insuring lightness. A. W. 

I have boiled my puddings in a cloth 
until my husband’s mother sent us one 
of her plum puddings from England, 
tied up just as it had been cooked. Now 
I always fix mine as she did. I put the 
pudding in a buttered bowl, cover it with 
a plate and wrap the whole up in a cloth 
and tie it around and around with a 
string. My recipe makes a large amount 
so I divide the mixture, making two 
rather large puddings for company 
occasions and three smaller ones for 
family dinners. I set the bowls in shal- 
low pans of water so that the water can- 
not get into the pudding and let the 
water boil for four or five hours, then I 
set the pudding on a shelf and use them 
as required. On the day I serve them, 
I again boil the one I use for two or 
three hours and take it out of the water 
just as is goes to the table. Mrs F. 


ZwieBack, Mrs. H., may be made ac- 
cording to the following recipe taken 
from Miss Farmer’s Boston Cooking 
School Cook Book: Dissolve two yeast 
eakes in one-half cup scalded milk; 
when lukewarm, add one-half teaspoon 
salt, and one cup flour; cover, and let 
rise until very light; then add one- 
fourth cup sugar, one-fourth cup melted 
butter, three unbeaten eggs, and flour 
enough to handle. Shape as finger rolls, 
and place together on a buttered sheet 
in parallel rows, two inches apart; let 
rise again and bake twenty minutes. 
When cold, cut diagonally in one-half 
inch slices, and brown evenly in the 
oven, 
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Menus for 


By Helen 


Planned as a well 
winter month, with 
variety and economy 


FRIDAY, DEC r 
Breakfast 


Dropped eggs on toast 
Plain muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 


Oyster stew 
Crisped crackers 
Cheese 
Pie Tea 


Dinner 
Cream of celery soup 
Cold turkey 
Quince jelly 
French fried potatoes 
Squash timbales 
Apple snow Coffee 


SATURDAY, DEC 2 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon with catsup gravy 
Corn bread Coffee 


Luncheon 


Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Pickles 
Small cakes 


Dinner 


Turkey souffle 
Baked potatoes 
Spinach 
Apple and nut salad 
Caramel blancmange 
Coffee 


Cocoa 


SUNDAY, DEC 3 


Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Minced turkey with 
scrambled eggs 
Rye muffins Coffee 


Dinner 
Rice soup 
Roast beef 

Stuffed potatoes 


‘eas 
Tomato jelly salad with 
celery 
Canton sherbet 
Coffee 


Supper 
_ Bean rabbit 
Olive and mayonnaise 
sandwiches 
Macaroons Chocolate 


MONDAY, DEC 4 


Breakfast 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Fried smelts 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Whole whezt m:4ins 
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December 


S. Willard 


balanced diet for a 
particular regard for 


Luncheon 
Pea soup with marrow 
balls 
Deviled eggs 
Hot rolls 
Stewed figs with 
whipped cream 
Dinne> 
Roast beef 
Canned corn 
Creamed potatoes 


eets 
Orange shortcake 
Coffee 


TUESDAY, DEC 5 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Egg omelet 
Baked potatoes 
Graham gems Coffee 


Luncheon 
Lentil roast Ro! 
Apple dumplings 
Tea 


Dinner 
Alphabet soup 
Baked fish 
Boiled potatoes 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Chocolate bread pudding 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY, DEC 6 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Fish cakes 
German fried potatoes 
aten biscuits 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn chowder 
Crackers 
Fruit tapioca 


Cookies Cocoa 


Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Veal cutlets 
Lentil cakes 
Riced potatoes 
Raisin pie 

Coffee 

THURSDAY, DEC 7 


Breakfast 
Cereal with cream and 
dates 
Chipped beef in cream 
Oatmeal muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 


Veal patties with celery 
_. Potato custards 
Cider apple sauce Cake 


Dinner 


Corned beef 
Boiled potatoes 


FRIDAY, DEC 8 


Dressed lettuce 
Macaroon whip 
Coffee 


SATURDAY, DEC 9 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Corned beef hash 
Corn meal muffins 

Coffee 

Luncheon 


Fish chowder 
Baked Indian pudding 
Tea 


Dinner 
Onion soup 
Beefsteak 

Potato souffle 
ble oysters 
Coffee jelly with 
whipped cream 


SUNDAY, DEC 10 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Minced meat on toast 
Waffles and maple syrup 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roast chicken with 
dressing 
Currant jelly 
Fried sweet potatoes 
Brussels sprouts 
Nut and celery salad 
Cheese straws 
Pineapple Bavarian 
cream 
Coffee 

Supper 
Shrimp Newburg 
Apple cake with whipped 
cream 
Tea 


MONDAY, DEC 1 


Breakfast 
Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Shirred eggs 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chicken salad 
_ Potato chips 
Fried hasty pudding 
Dinner 
Vermicelli soup 

ed ham 
Riced potatoes 


Coffee 


Turnips Cabbage Bects 
Charlotte russe Coffee 


Fried eggplant 


TUESDAY, DEC 12 


Breakfast Breakfast 
Canned pears les 
Cereal with cream crean 
Baked sausage Potato omelet 
. toes Rye popovers Coffee 
Popovers ffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese fondu meat 
Hot rolls Prune whip Cottage pudding Tea 
Dinner 
Vegetable soup Dinner 
Broiled fish Clear soup 
Tartar sauce _ Sliced ham 
Fried potatoes ’ Fried potatoes 
Baked onions Escall macaroni and 


cabbage 
Brown Betty, hard sauce 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY, DEC 1g 


Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Fried oysters 
Creamed potatoes 
Graham gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Croquettes 
Potato salad 
Orange marmalade 
Luncheon rolls 


Dinner 
Clear soup 
Lamb stew 
Boiled potatoes 
Stewed carrots 
Snow pudding Coffee 


THURSDAY, DEC % 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Frankfurters on toast 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Steamed clams 
Crisped crackers 
Fig pudding Tea 


Dinner 
Barley broth 
Roll of beef 
Riced potatoes 
String beans. 
Eclairs Coffce 


FRIDAY, DEC 15 


Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Egg vermicelli 
Oatmeal muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 
Meat patties 
Latticed tatoes 

Pickles 
Sponge cake Tea 


Dinner 
Noodle soup 
Boiled fish 
Egg sauce 

Potato croquettes 


Buttered parsnips 
Dressed watercress 


Chocolate pie Coffce 


Orange dding 
Coffee 
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SATURDAY, DEC 16 


Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed fish 
Potato cakes 
Sally Lunn 


Luncheon 


Skewered liver 
Steamed rice 
Fruit jelly Crackers 


Coffee 


Dinner 
Chicken pot pie 
Boiled potatoes 
Stewed celery 
Lemon jelly with 

bananas and whipped 
cream 

Coffee 
SUNDAY, DEC 17 


Breakfast 


Oranges 

Cereal with cream 
Chicken hash 

Rice muffins 


Dinner 


Chicken broth 
Fillet of veal 


Baked sweet tatoes 
Quince jelly 
Peas elery 


Lettuce and cucumbers 
Grape sherbet 
Small cakes Coffee 


Supper 
Lobster salad 
Nut sandwiches 

ned plums 


MONDAY, DEC 18 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Despast eggs on toast 
Broiled bacon Coffee 
Luncheon 
Veal croquettes 
Creamed potatoes 
Fruit Cookies 
Dinner 
Cream of pea soup 
Beef stew with potatoes 
ed squash 
Apple pie with whipped| 
cream 
Coffee 


TUESDAY, DEC 19 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 

Cereal with cream 

Minced meat warmed 
in gravy 

Corn bread Coffee 


Luncheon 
Puree of split peas with 
bacon and croutons 


Graham pudding 
Cocoa 
Dinner 


Clear soup 
Baked fish with noodles 
Fried potatoes Beets 

Wafers and cheese 
pie 


Coffee’ 


Coftee| Plain muffins 


Cereal with cream 
Boiled eggs on cream 


Coftce 


Luncheon 

Fish croquettes 

Watercress 
bread 


Dinner 


Pork chops 
Baked potatoes 
Stewed onions 
Rhubarb sherbet 

Coffee 


THURSDAY, DEC a1 
Breakfast 


Date Cocoa 


Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Egg omelet with white 
ce 


sau 
Rye muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 
Potato chowder 
Cheese and nut salad 
Gingerbread with 
whipped cream 
Dinner 
Tongue en casserole 
Fried potatoes 
Stewed corn 
Orange trifle Coffee 


FRIDAY, DEC 22 
Breakfast } 
Grape fruit 

Cereal with cream 
Corn oysters 

Whole wheat muffins 

Coffee 


Luncheon 

Cold tongue 

Potato salad 
Stuffed dates 


Dinner 
Farina soup 
Salmon loaf 

Glazed potatoes 

Stewed carrots 

Banana meringue 
ee 


SATURDAY, DEC a3 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Potato omelet 
Corn bread Coffee 


Luncheon 


Salmon loaf with may- 
onnaise dressing 
Cheese wafers 
Chocolate whip 
Dinner 
Alamburg loaf 
Riced potatoes 
Stewed lima beans 
Berry pie Coffee 


SUNDAY, DEC 


Breakfast 


Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Spanish omelet 
Coffee} 


Tea 


THE TABLE 
WEDNESDAY, DEC 20 Dinner 
Breakfast _ Clear soup 
Gra Broiled pork tenderloins 


Cauliflower au gratin 
Browned potatoes 
Radish salad 
Apricot shortcake 
Coffee 


Supper 


Creamed oysters on the 


chafing-dish 
Fancy cakes Cocoa 
MONDAY, DEC 25 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs in nests Toast 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Clam bo 
Radishes 
Fillets of fish 
Roast turkey, giblet 
gravy 
Sweet potato dressing 
Cranberry sauce 
Riced potatoes 
Brussels sprouts 
Baked squash 
Celery jelly salad with 
nuts 
Cheese straws 
Mince pie 
Plum _ pudding 
Biscuit tortoni 


Fruit Nuts Coffee 
Supper 
Cream toast from pilot 
bread 
Pineapple salad Tea 
TUESDAY, DEC 26 
Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Minced meat with 

scrambled eggs 
Graham gems 


Luncheon 
Macaroni au gratin 
German toast with 

syrup 


Dinner 
Squash soup 
Creamed turkey 
Fried potatoes 
Stewed onions Celery 
Macedoine of fruit 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY, DEC 27 


Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Turkey hash 
Twin mountain muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Welsh rabbit Pickles 
Sliced plum pudding 
Dinner 
Boiled ham 
Fried potatoes 
Asparagus .on toast 
aldorf salad 


Coffee. 
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THURSDAY, DEC 28 
Breakfast 
Grapes 


Cereal with cream 
Fried macaroni 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Asparagus rissoles 
Crackers and cheese 

Junket with fruit sauce 
Dinner 


Sliced ham 
Spinach in croustades 
Potato custards 


Nut cake Coffee 
FRIDAY, DEC ag 
Breakfast 
Bananas 


Cereal with cream 
Ham omelet 
Sally Lunn Coffee 


Luncheon 


Cheese croquettes 
Dessert of pancakes 


Dinner 
Soup with croutons 
Broiled fish 
Red cabbage 
Peciate souffle 
Chocolate blancmange 
Coffee 


| SATURDAY, DEC 30 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Fish hash 
Plain muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 

Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Jellied prunes 


Dinner 
Beef olives 
Boiled potatoes 
Vegetable oysters au 
gratin 
Baked custard 
Coffee 


SUNDAY, DEC 3: 


Breakfast 
Cereal with cream and 


dates 
Boiled eggs on cream 
toast 
Buckwheat cakes with 
syrup 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roast of lamb 
Mint sauce 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
String beans 


Tomato jelly salad 
Burnt almond ice 
cream 
Coffee 
Supper 


Creamed sweetbreads in 
the chafing-dish 
Olive sandwiches 


Cocoanut pie Coffee} 


Cider apple jelly Cake 


| 
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Good to Eat 


AN OLD-FASHIONED supper dish consists 
of griddlecakes the size of a breakfast 
plate, piled one on top of the other, mak- 
ing five layers, each covered with a mix- 
ture of sugar and cinnamon, or shaved 
maple sugar—after buttering of course. 
They were served in triangular shape, 
pie fashion. We have them as a lunch 
dessert, and they are so good and so 
hearty one wants but little else for a 
first course. Mrs H. ©. T. 


A Larer Fresu Tonaus is boiled gently 
until tender, then gllowed to cool and 


the skin removed. An hour before serv-- 


ing, the tongue is put into a casserole 
with two large tomatoes, one onion cut 
fine, one bay leaf, six whole cloves, half 
a cup of vinegar, one cup of olive oil 
and seasoning of salt and paprika. It is 
then covered with the liquor in which 
the tongue was boiled, now cool, and 
strained, and placed in the oven. To 
serve, the tongue is put on a hot platter 
and the sauce strained over it. Fried 
potato cakes go with this. L. H. Larned. 


REFRESHMENTS served at a recent in- 
formal card party were so dainty and 
delicious that I hasten to “pass them 
along.” They consisted of a frozen dish 
called Catawba pudding, cocoanut balls 
and strips of candied ginger. To make 
the pudding fold a pint of chilled, 
whipped cream into one-half package of 
gelatine that has been soaked in a cup 
of cold water for half an hour, then 
melted over steam and allowed to cool 
but not stiffen. Now add one scant cup 
of pulverized sugar, a cup of unfer- 
mented grape juice, half a cup of boiled 
rice and a quarter of a cup each of 
chopped figs and dates; freeze until 
smooth and firm and serve in slender 
glasses. The cocoanut balls were made 
from small thick squares of angel cake 
trimmed in the desired shape and rolled 
first in fondant frosting and then in 
shredded cocoanut. Eleanor Marchant. 


Cuicken Curry Sanpwiches—Make 
a thick cream sauce with half a cup of 
cream instead of milk. Cook one table- 
spoon of butter with two of flour, add 
the cream and one teaspoon each of 
onion juice and minced parsley. When 
boiling thoroughly add half a cup of 
minced chicken and one tablespoon of 
curry powder. Spread, when cold, be- 
tween thin slices of buttered bread with 
perhaps a leaf of lettuce between. L. H. 
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Grandmother’s Holiday Recipes 


By Martha Tracy Owler 
Mincemeat 

Just as grandma herself compounded 
this delicious mince I give it to you: 

Two bowls finely minced beef, four even 
bowls of chopped greenings, one and one- 
half bowls of stoned Malaga raisins, one 
bowl of best imported currants, about 
one-third of a pound of citron, cut in 
very small pieces, a scant half-bowl of 
finely chopped suet, grated rind and 
juice of two lemons, one bowl of sugar, 
half of it light brown, one-half cup best 
New Orleans molasses, about a cham- 
pagne glass and a half of cognac, suffi- 
cient of the beef liquor for proper mois- 
tening, two teaspoons of mace, one tea- 
spoon of ground cloves, two teaspoons of 
cinnamon, two whole nutmegs, grated, 
and’ salt to taste. 

As a proper covering for this epicu- 
rean mince we will give you what grand- 
ma’s own was lusciously presented in: 
Auntie’s Puff Paste (this quantity is for 

one baking) 

Two bowls of lightly piled pastry flour 
into which has been sifted one teaspoon 
of salt; one cup of lard and two-thirds 
of a cup of butter, very cold and firm, 
worked into the flour with the hands; 
about one pint of ice water, in which 
dissolve the tiniest pinch of soda; lastly 
cut in one-half of the white of an egg 
beaten stiff. This mixture makes a 
rather stiff paste. Roll it out to half an 
inch thickness, and spread it with small 
dabs of butter about two inches apart; 
fold together and roll again, repeating 
the buttering and rolling two or three 
times more, according to the: richness 
desired. 

New England Plum Pudding 

A pint and a half each of white bread 
crumbs or dice and stoned Malaga 
raisins, one cup of moist brown sugar, 
one-half cup of New Orleans molasses, 
one cup of suet chopped fine or butter, 
a generous pint and a half of rich milk, 
five eggs beaten, a teaspoon of salt, a 
teaspoon of fresh grated nutmeg, a scant 
half teaspoon of ground cloves and one 
teaspoon of ground allspice. If pre- 
ferred, one teaspoon of double extract of 
vanilla may be substituted for the cloves 
and allspice. The raisins should be well 
dusted with flour so they will not sink to 
the bottom and should be stirred in last 
of all. Bake from four to five hours in 
a deep pudding dish (earthenware pre- 
ferred) generously buttered. 
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Exit the Washboard 


The editorial department of this mag- 
azine has been in receipt of letters of 
inquiry -at frequent intervals for several 
months past concerning the new and 
greatly improved methods of performing 
the household washing described in a 
symposium in our issue of last May. 
Such inquiries still come straggling in, 
showing that the magazine is read and 
studied for months after its publication 
and then passed on to friends. The 
invariable reply to these letters has 
been to refer the inquirers to the 
announcements in our advertising pages, 
the place of all others in which can be 
found a directory of the latest and best 
household appliances of all kinds—and 
something much more than a directory, 
because the announcements are rich in 
varied information. 

It was asserted in the May article 
already mentioned that the old familiar 
instrument of torture, the washboard, 
had been banished; that the cleansing 
of the family clothes was now an easy 
process, literally speaking, and this with- 
out extravagance of any sort,—either in 
machinery, washing materials or wear 
and tear on the clothes. 

Just an instance or two that comes to 
mind, A newcomer in an apartment 
house, where the laundry was used in 
common and clothes line space was at 
a premium, went to arrange with her 
neighbor so that their washings should 
not conflict. Judge of her surprise to 
find that the other housekeeper, a frail 
little woman with a baby at the creep- 
ing age, invariably had her washing on 
the line by 8 o’clock, and on a pleasant 
day had it ready to iron at an hour 
when the other housekeepers were just 
beginning to hang out their clothes. ‘The 
seeret of this was a washing machine 
and a husband who on Monday mornings 
got up a half-hour or so earlier than 
usual to operate it. The baby’s dainty 
lace-trimmed clothes, though often 
grimy from frequent expeditions across 
floor and piazza, came out without the 
slightest tear, yet white as snow. Table- 
cloths, sheets, and even blankets were 
done as successfully, and even the young 
housewife’s old-fashioned neighbors, who 
sniffed at the idea of a machine for 
washing clothes, were not at all above 
making use of that machine to clean 
their quilts and blankets. 

How about the large family where 
the head of the house isn’t available 


for running the machine, asks the 
reader. In a family of six, including 
a hired man, off on a farm, the two 
youngest children, a boy thirteen and a 
girl fourteen, take great pride and 
pleasure in doing the family washing all 
by themselves before they go to school. 
The washing is always far from small, 
yet they consider it fun. 

It would seem from this that no 
housekeeper need longer be under the 
thrall of “blue Monday,” and despite 
the notorious reluctance of women to 
adopt new appliances and methods for 
housework, the washing machine is here 
to stay and is constantly gaining a larger 
clientele. The first cost is not large, 
and any housewife who employs a 
laundress must admit that the machine 
pays for itself in money in a compara- 
tively short time, to say nothing of the 
saving of wear and tear on clothes. The 
woman who has been accustomed to 
doing her own washing, finds a machine 
saves her no end of time, not to mention 
the lessened wear and tear on herself. 
The. work of operating a good washer 
furnishes a moderate amount of the most 
healthful sort of exercise, taken in a 
correct posture, expanding the lungs and 
developing arms and shoulders. It may 
often be accomplished sitting, permit- 
ting the housekeeper to read the paper or 
hold the baby in addition. There is no 
inhaling of dirt-laden steam, no cramped 
chest, no danger of chill or chapped 
hands, 

Best of all, the washing machine does 
not call for fiber-eating and clothes- 
destroying chemicals. The motions 
involved force the water through the 


‘clothes, carrying away the dirt, and turn 


the garments so that each part is sub- 
jected to this cleansing operation. The 
garments are not rubbed to pieces as with 
a washboard. As the hands need not 
be considered, boiling hot water is used, 
being more effective than warm. The 
soap is dissolved in the water before the 
clothes are added, though sometimes 
extra soiled portions are well soaped. It 
is hard to conceive of less wear on the 
clothes. 

There is uniform enthusiasm among 
machine users as to results, from lace 
curtains to pieces of carpet, where 
machines are correctly used. Appar- 
ently the washboard will soon be,- like 
the spinning wheel, a thing of the past. 
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Money from Doll Houses 


By Mrs J. B. T. 


An attractive feature of a church fair 
which I attended was a collection of 
twelve doll houses. It was the boast of 
the lady who had had charge of their 
making, that no money had been paid 
out for them, everything having been 
donated. The houses sold the first day 
for $2.50 each. This was in a small 
town; they should bring much more in a 
city. 

The houses were made from old pack- 
ing cases, by a real carpenter, others by 
the big boys and two were nailed to- 
gether by the parson himself. The di- 
mensions were twelve by twelve by twen- 
ty-four inches, and each box was divided 
by partitions to form four rooms, each 
twelve by twelve by twelve. Two rooms 
“upstairs” were for bedrooms and two 
“downstairs” were a parlor and a din- 
ing room. No kitchens were built; the 
utensils would cost money. 

The back of each house was of plain 
wood; the whole structure received a 
coat of white paint, and was then ready 
for the decorators. Carpets were fitted 
to the floors, windows were cut and hung 
with ruffled muslin curtains. First, how- 
ever, the walls and ceilings were papered 
with gay wall papers. This was done one 
evening at a bee held for the purpose. 

The boys made the furniture and the 
girls the bedding, the sheets, a comfort- 
able, pillows and pillow cases, and 
counterpane for each diminutive bed. 
A table cloth for the dining table, and 
a cover for the “divan” in the parlor, 
with several pillows one and one-quarter 
inches square,—like little sachet bags. 


Each bureau had a cover, and each par- - 


lor table a centerpiece. The furniture 
was made from cigar-box wood. The 


Center table The first division 
boys cut out the shapes with scroll saws, 
glued them together, and decorated 
some of them in pyrography. The din- 
jag tables had large spools cut in two for 
center posts and circular tops. The par- 
lor tables had square tops. The chairs 
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were made in different sizes from the 
general plan. 

Beds and divans were made from 
blocks of wood one inch thick and about 


SEAT 
BACK FRONT 
The chairs 


four inches wide and six inches long. 
The beds had headboards nailed on, 
which were decorated with a small burnt 
design. 

A mattress of cloth stuffed with cot- 
ton and tacked was furnished f6r each 
bed and divan. The bureaus were 
“sham,” the effect of drawers being pro- 
duced with burnt work, and brass tacks 
looked like knobs. 

No mirrors were used. In fact, no 


Bureau 
breakables were allowed, for practical 
ga Pictures were tacked on the 
walls. 


Gifts Which Do Not Last 


By Estelle M. Hurll 


A middle-aged woman having a large 
circle of friends with whom she an- 
nually exchanges Christmas gifts, had 
accumulated more Things (with a cap- 
ital T) than she could possibly dispose 
to advantage in her limited room. She 
proposed to her friends to make gifts 
only of an ephemeral nature, such as 
could be used up, or worn out, or other- 
wise made away with before another 
Christmas came around. The rule was 
acted upon with great success. Natu- 
rally many of the gifts were in the line 
of flowers and sweets, such as candied 
fruits, jellies and marmalades, a dainty 
cake, a fern ball or a huge branch of 
holly. There were also stationery cal- 
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endars, memorandum tablets, paper nap- 
kins, fancy candles, a barrel of drift- 
wood, a box of “driftwood blaze” and 
magazine subscriptions. 

To keep up the gift idea, the article 
must be in the nature of a luxury, that 
is, it must be something the person 
would not otherwise buy for herself, 
something more elegant or “fancy” than 
common. In other words, the line was 
drawn between useful articles, and use- 
up-able articles. If sfockings were 
given, they must be not cotton or wool, 
but silk; if handkerchiefs, they must be 


fine and delicately trimmed; if gloves, 


they must be white, and so on. 


Holiday Hints 

An extremely dainty method for 
marking Christmas silver with the 
recipient’s name, executed in the donor’s 
handwriting, is the following: Select a 
perfectly plain surface and clean it 
thoroughly; then dip the spoon or 
article in white wax which, together 
with a little less than half as much 
powdered gum mastic, has been melted 
in a porcelain bowl set in a vessel of hot 
water. Drain the spoon from the mix- 
ture and when nearly cold, dust on some 
silver polish; upon this white surface 
write with a sharp pencil the inscrip- 
tion desired; now go over these lines 
with a needle, laying bare the silver, 
and immerse the portion of the article 
covered with the wax in a bath of one 
part of nitric acid to three parts of 
hydrochloric acid and four parts of 
water, allowing it to remain long enough 
for the acids to eat into the exposed lines 
of the writing. By removing from time 
to time and rinsing in water the depth 
of the etching can be determined; great 
care must be exercised not to allow the 
acids to come in contact with the hands 
or clothing, as they will burn like hot 
irons. After washing well, remove the 
wax with ether and finish the task with 
silver polish and a chamois. E. M. 


An invalid is pleased with a box of 
powders different in kind from those of 
which she sees too much. A small 
pasteboard box of the size in which 
druggists send out powders has the top 
covered with drawing paper. On this 
a violet is painted and across it is 
written: “Date, Dee 25, 1905. Take 
one as needed. Dr Santa Claus.” When 
the box is opened a dozen powders seem 


to be before us, but the papers unfolded 
show no drugs. On each paper, about 
three inches square, a single flower is 
painted or drawn and across it is written 
a quotation, funny or sympathetic, such 
as: “It’s easy finding reasons why other 
people should be patient.” These pa- 
pers are folded in powder form so that 
they look exactly alike on the outside, 
and put into the box. Then the “shut- 
in” can take a powder without knowing 
Pe word of cheer is coming. 


A gift both dainty and useful, espe- 
cially for traveling, is a silk covered box 
of talcum powder. Take one of the ordi- 
nary flat tin boxes with the “pepper 
shaker” top and cover with a light col- 
ored figured ribbon the width of the box, 
drawing it around very tightly and glu- 
ing one neatly lapped end over the other. 
The box cover is also covered with the 
ribbon and finished at the edge with a 
fancy band. Mrs H. C. T. 


A present for a boy of about ten years 
consisted of a fancy bag made by joining 
two small silk American fags and run- 
ning red, white and blue ribbon through 
the top. Several old coins were put in 
the bag to start the boy in collecting. 
L. P. Crawford. 


A Christmas gift which received a 
flattering welcome from a little boy was 
a tiny purse, filled with bright pennies, 
The whole cost was not more than 
thirty-five cents—twenty-five for the 
purse and ten pennies right from the 
bank filled it. And it is like the fairy 
purse which was never empty, for all the 
grown-up members of the families save 
their new pennies for it and mamma 
drops them in “unbeknownst.” J. 


A present for an old lady who loved 
to quilt was a pretty workbasket contain- 
ing a new quilt block pattern and fifty 
blocks already cut from pieces belonging 
to the giver. The pieces were nicely 
pressed and the basket, not an expensive 
one, was made dainty by a neat lining of 
sateen and a pretty bow of ribbon. W. 


The centerpiece at our Christmas sup- 
per had for its foundation a dinner plate. 
On this we fastened the pretty candle- 
holders from the tree, shaped like incan- 
descent light bulbs. In the middle of 
the plate and around the outside we 
heaped holly. Mrs Clark H. Bennett. 


It was a bitter cold night, 
the mercury several degrees 
below the zero line. The hour 
was in the vicinity of 9.30. 
Homeward bound, through the 
deserted streets, the Editor 
spied a queer equipage. A one- 
horse wagon was lumbering up 
the street, piled with household 
furnishings which showed piti- 
fully cheap beneath the electric 
light; a man on foot was driv- 
ing, and scurrying along the 
sidewalk were a young man 


~ and woman, he carrying a 


small child, deep buried in 
shawls, she an armful of 
bundles. 

Lights glowed warm and 
cheery from the mansions 
along the fashionable thor- 
oughfare, but not for our hum- 
ble travelers; they were bound 
for a poorer district beyond. 
The date was the first of the 
month, “moving day,” and the 
imagination had not far to 
wander in order to picture the 
circumstances: the husband 
and father unable to leave his 
employment for a daylight 
“flitting”—as Mr Howells calls 
it; the evening’s labor, the 
long, cold walk, the welcome 
of an empty tenement, the 
thermometer nigh forty de- 
grees below freezing, the buiid- 
ing of a nest before there 
could be a wink of sleep—and 
then the factory whistle call- 
ing again before dawn. 

There was once a little fam- 
ily which, with fewer belong- 
ings than these, walked hun- 
dreds of miles southward from 
Palestine to Egypt. They 
were not much to see, those 
three wanderers, but the baby 
was worth saving! We don’t 
know very much about the 
individual gentlemen and 
ladies whose estates they 
passed on the road, but that 
baby’s birthday is a world 
event after more than two 
thousand years. 


Now is a goodly time to 


reflect that not mere goods, be 


things, are the realities, but 
character and truth and love. 
Every heart among us would 
have gone out to that young 
couple, showing that our 
hearts are right; but our heads 
are wrong: it may be our- 
selves that need the pity, reck- 
oning happiness and good for- 
tune. by worldly possessions. 
There is need in our home life 
of tearing loose, at cost of suf- 
fering if need be, from our 
dependence upon things; our 
treasures should be laid on 
high. 

Now I won’t preach any 
more, but close this homily with 
a request that every reader 
help G H the coming year to 
feel the force of “the higher 
life of the household” and pro- 
mote it. 


Sundry manufacturers of 
household conveniences, as I 
learn with pleasure, are close 
students of each page of every 
number of this magazine. It 
gives them more of an insight 
into what is needed in the 
household, they say, than they 
ean obtain in any other way. 
Two large concerns also write 
to thank us for contrivances 
originally found in our “Dis- 
covery” department, which 
they are now manufacturing 
and selling on a large scale. 
There is much other evidence 
to show that the magazine is 
an aid and inspiration in vari- 
ous lines of trade which have 
to do with supplying man and 
woman, boy and girl, the 
home and the factory, with the 
essentials, conveniences and 
luxuries of daily=life and 
work. All this is further en- 
couragement to our readers 
and friends to contribute from 
their experience, knowledge 
and originality such ideas or 


suggestions as they think may 
of interest and benefit to 
Goop vast 
family. The principle of help- 
ing one another, the desire to 
be of use in the world, the 
love of service, permeate the 
magazine. Just so do they 
animate every life, at least to 
some extent. 

If the Editor betrays an 
uncontrollable desire to talk 
about The Bride’s Primer, it 
is because the plan originated 
with him, and he wants to see 
the book as complete a success 
as the series of drawings has 
been in the magazine. The 
book is really a beauty, with a 
much larger page than the 
magazine, and the drawings 
reproduced on a@ large scale 
and more beautifully printed. 
Tom Masson’s little talk to 
brides is capital. I don’t know 
of a prettier and jollier gift 
book for a bride or young 
couple. Particulars are given 
in the advertisement. 


Haven’t we a grand “lay- 
out” of Christmas ideas and 
plans, this month, a real feast ? 
It is the result of last year's 
call for paragraphs and arti- 
cles describing the new things 
which proved successful last 
Christmas. Now I want a 
similar outpouring as soon as 
our G H family have caught 
their breath after the holiday 
rush. We pay cash on ac- 
ceptance for Christmas arti- 
cles for next year, sent in 
promptly, while details are 
fresh in mind, while the gifts 
are still new and the echoes of 
the happy celebration are still 
ringing through the house. 
What do we want? Look 
through this issue and behold 
the range—everything that is 
new and good and-worth re- 
commending for 1906. 


HOUSEHOLD ALLIANCE 


For Mistress and Maid. 


The demand for competent help for 
households in town and country con- 
tinues unabated. The Woman’s Na- 
tional Household Alliance reports great 
interest in its effc ts to supply this 
demand. While th 3 organization is 
supplying help to all parts of the coun- 
try, its largest usefulness is still con- 
fined to New York city and the sur- 
rounding region. The headquarters -of 
the Alliance at 66 West 36th street, 
Wew York, are well filled from day to 
day with girls who wani all kinds of 


‘positions in housework, .as well as with 


men help and day workers. The service 
is proving quite satisfactory in most 
instances, although not infrequently a 
mistress has to try two and sometimes 
three girls before she gets just what she 
wants. The domestics are equally care- 
ful sometimes, and may try two places 
and even more before permanently 
accepting one that is mutually satisfac- 
tory. 

The most encouraging feature of this 
work, aside from the number and char- 
acter of the helpers who apply, is the 
earnest co-operation accorded it by 
mistresses and employers generally. 
Requests for references and answers to 
questions about helpers are promptly 
complied with, and there seems to 
an earnest desire on the part of both 
mistress and maid to work together to 
make the reference system that is being 
perfected by the Alliance a thoroughly 
reliable one. The newspapers in New 
York, as well as in other parts of the 
country, are taking an active interest in 
this comprehensive and practical effort 
to solve some of the problems of domes- 
tic service. The New York Tribune 
often contains a whole page of adver- 
tisements of the Woman’s National 
Household Alliance of “help wanted” 
and “situations wanted.” 

The’employment division, as well as 
the other branches of the Alliance work, 
involves many complex problems. Prog- 
ress is necessarily slow, but all the more 
sure, in deeling with these matters. 
The Alliance headquarters, at 66 West 
36th street, oceupy the entire four floors 
of the mansion at that number, which is 
proving noné too large to accommodate 
the work of this promising organization. 
The call increases for branches of the 
Alliance in other cities, and they will be 
instituted as rapidly as the support war- 
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rants. All this work requires a large 
membership, especially as the member- 
ship fee is merely nominal. Co-opera- 
tive ownership in the organization, 
which is to be gotten only by increasing 
its membership, appeals to many ladies 
of prominence and position, and their 
earnest co-operation is doing much to 
promote this effort toward a practical 
organization through which the women 
of the country may work out some of 
their problems in 2 businesslike manner. 

As showing how widespread is 
the interest in the Woman’s National 
Household Alliance, it is receiving let- 
ters of inquiry, membership, etc, from 
all parts of the country. Miss Florence 
A. Kellor of the Inter-municipal Com- 
mittee on Household Research, requested 
from the Alliance helpers for two or 
three families she named in Washing- 
ton and other places. The manager, 
Mrs Healy, says: “I told her that we 
would do our best to take care of any- 
one she or others sent us. We are 
endeavoring to be useful to every woman 
in the country who applies to us.” 


A Distinct Heitp—I have read care- 
fully the prospectus of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Household Alliance and I should 
think the work might be valuable. The 
four objects are certainly good, and 
there is nothing that demands improve- 
ment more than domestic problems, I 
am sure. I think the danger, certainly 
at first, is in trying to cover too much 
ground, and I think it would be better 
to have the work grow by its own im- 
petus from a definite field well begun, 
rather than to have it rush out in too 
many directions in the beginning. Every 
effort such as this is sure to be a distinct 
help in a wide field. Lydia Avery Coon- 
ley Ward, Chicago. 


Peasant Lace Makers. An illustra- 
tion in the last May issue of this mag- 
azine, with the above title, was repro- 
duced from a photograph by C. H. 
Graves of Philadelphia, who owns the 
copyright of his picture and should 
have received credit. 


Earle, aged three, when asked what 
he would like for Christmas, said: “Oh, 
a ’spress wagon, a wheelbarrel—and— 
the chicken pox.” Mrs W. H. H. 
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Good Books for Small Children 


For the Beginner in keading 


THE SUNBONNET BABY PRIMER, by 
Bulalie Grover. Rand, McNally & Co; 40 


cents. 
THE OVERALL BOY’S PRIMER, by Bulalie 
Grover. Rand, McNally & Co; 40 cents. 
OLD TIME STORIES, by Louise Smythe. 
Werner School Book Co; 35 cents. 

IN MYTHLAND, by Helen Beckwith. Edu- 
cational Publishing Co; 35 cents. 

FOLK LORE STORIES AND PROVERBS, by 
Sara Wiltse. Ginn & Co; 35 cents. 


Books of Verse 


DENSLOW’S MOTHER GOOSE. McClure, 
Phillips & Co; $1.10. 

PROSE AND VERSE FOR CHILDREN, by 
Katherine Pyle. American Book Co; 40 


cents. 

THE CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSE, by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Rand, McNally & 
Co; 57 cents. 

A BOOK OF VERSE FOR CHILDREN, com- 
piled by Edward Lucas. Henry Holt & Co; 
1 


$1. 

RHYMES AND JINGLES, by Mary Mapes 
Dodge. Charles Scribner’s Sons; $1.10. 
THE POSY RING, by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora Smith. McClure, Phillips & Co; 

$1.25. 

GOLDEN NUMBERS, by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin and Nora Smith. McClure, Phillips & 
Co; $2 

Story Books 


SLEEPY TIME STORIES. 

LIGHTS OF CHILDLAND, by Maud Balling- 
a G. P. Putnam & Sons; $1.25 
each. 

THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL, by Katherine 
Pyle. Little, Brown & Co; $1.10. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 

THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS, by Lewis 
Carroll. The Peter Newell edition, Harper 
& Brothers; $3. 

JUST SO STORIES, by Rudyard Kipling. 
Doubleday, Page & Co; $1.20. 

THE GOLDEN WINDOWS, by Laura E. 
Richards. Little, Brown & Co; 75 cents. 

MOTHER STORIES. 

MORE MOTHER STORIES, by Maud Lindsay. 
— Bradley Co, Springfield, Mass; $1 
each. 

IN RIVER-LAND. 

IN ORCHARD-LAND. 

IN OUTDOOR-LAND, by Robert Chambers. 
Harper & Brothers; $1.50 each. 

HEIDI, by Joanna Spyri. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co; 45 cents. 

THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
KNIGHTS, by Howard Pyle. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons; $2.50. 

TEN BOYS FROM DICKENS, by Sweetser. 
Harper & Brothers; $1.50. 


Fairy Tales 


FAIRY STORIES and FABLES, by Horace 
Scudder. American Book Co; 35 cents. 
FAIRY TALES EVERY CHILD SHOULD 
KNOW, by Hamilton Wright Mabie. Dou- 

bleday, Page & Co; 90 cents. 
THE OAK TREE FAIRY BOOK, by Clifton 
Johnson. Little, Brown & Co. 
TANGLEWOOD TALES, by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. A beautiful illustrated edition done 


in color by H. Grenville Fell. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co; $2.25. - 

LA FONTAINE’S FABLES, illustrated in 
color. Thomas Wilson & Son; $1. 

THE GOLDENROD FAIRY BOOK, edited by 
Esther Singleton. Dodd, Mead & Co; $1.60. 


Por Childre \ of All Ages 


Many of our readers will recall the 
charming Indian legends of the Pacific 
coast contributed to the children’s pages 
of this magazine by Katherine Chandler. 
These and others of the same sort have 
been gathered by Miss Chandler in a 
little volume, which jis well illustrated 
by J. W. Ferguson Kennedy and pub-: 
lished by Ginn & Co of Boston at 40c or 
45c by mail. 


Tue Move. Kircnuen, by Lucy H. 
Yates, contains suggestions for kitchen 
equipment and sets forth uses for some 
of the utensils and patent devices men- 
tioned and in some instances illustrated. 
There are also hints for the preparation 
of foods and. therewith are a number 
of recipes. Longmans, Green & Co, 
New York, 


There are two Anne Warners,—one 
who writes sparkling essays and arti- 
cles for this magazine, and the crea- 
tor of Susan Olegg. A new _ book 
from the pen of the latter is The Reju- 
venation of Aunt Mary, wherein Aunt 
Mary, who is by no means a replica of 
Susan Clegg, has jolly adventures in 
New York. Little, Brown & Co, Bos- 
ton; $1.50. 


The Matrimonial Primer is a little 
book of witty aphorisms and fascinating 
drawings in color, after the fashion for 
which the house of Paul Elder & Co, San 
Francisco, is famous. The author is 
V. B. Ames, artist, Gordor Ross. Bound 
in gay gingham the price is 75 cents, 
flexible suede, $1.50. 


Our readers who enjoyed Mrs Curtis’ 
interview with Kate Douglas Wiggin 
at her summer home on the Saco river 
in Maine, a few years ago, will doubly 
appreciate Mrs Wiggin’s charming new 
story, Rose o’ the River, whose scene is 
laid in that region. The book, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co at $1.25, is 
illustrated in colors by George Wright. 


Starvecrow Farm is an exciting, Wey- 
manesque romance of the early nine- 
teenth century, being Stanley J. Wey- 
man’s latest novel. Longmans, Green 
& Co, New York; $1.50. 
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Let not your hearts be troubled in the 
matter of preparing for the Christmas 
“ giving. Let it be done “de- 

a cently and in order.” Begin 
Week the day after Christmas; take 
Before’ the year for it. Loyalty and 

leisure win. The day after 
Christmas friends are apt to unguard- 
edly say what they most desired. Make 
a mental memorandum of these wants 
and keep your Christmas box in some 
remote corner of your domain, ever in 
readiness: stock it by stealth. When the 
holiday trade is over there are many real 
bargains at the stores. You owe it to 
your friends to buy carefully. Give 
each the best, most useful, most helpful 
present you can select. Do not wait for 
the holidays for the Christmas spirit to 
take possession of you. Enjoy that 
spirit and make it your welcome guest 
throughout the whole year. It is blessed 
to give! Don’t make a bite of a banquet 
by trying to compass all this Christmas 
good in a week! 

Make a list of those to be remembered. 
Do not be appalled at its length. Inva- 
lids, the aged, the unfortunate and chil- 
dren claim our first attention: they are 
in greatest need of Christmas cheer. 
Very dear friends are in a class by them- 
selves and need courteous attention, for 
“Jove is not ‘blind.” There are myriads 
of acquaintances to be remembered; 
many such are destined for riper friend- 
ships as we journey through life. Serv- 
ants and efficient helpers are to be 
remembered and rewarded. Relatives 
should on no account be overlooked. 
And there should be a surplus lot of 
daintily wrapped, unlabeled presents 
laid away for an emergency, for at the 
eleventh hour there are still some per- 
sons who should not be overlooked. 

Put sunshine and self into each gift. 
It is an old seeret that pleasure in any- 
thing consists of the exact ratio of 
appreciation of the individuals who 
share it. Let a poem, a bon mot or a 
helpful, cheering letter or pretty speech 


go with each gift. Give for pleasure’s 
sake. Life is for use. Lay up your treas- 
ures every day in the year and you can 
never guess until you try it how much 
enjoyment you can get out of it. 
Tranquility! Blessed beatitude when the 
world is wild with Christmas shopping. 
There is a happiness “where dwells the 
soul serene,” to say nothing of an amaz- 
ing amount of growth in grace. 


Why should the letter carrier receive 

a Christmas gift from the householder? 

Why should he not? The post- 
a man is a good fellow, always 
Letter Willing to add our little er- 
Carrier rand to the load which bends 

his weary back; and how 
beautiful are the feet of them that 
bring good tidings! From the house- 
holders’ side the question is a sentimen- 
tal one, usually; having its source in 
gratitude; on the carriers’ it looks to be 
business, pure and simple: how many of 
the carriers would be content with a mere 
keepsake, an expression of the Christmas 
spirit without appreciable money value, 
such as goes from friend to friend? 
The carrier’s gift is plainly a tip. 

There is enough tipping to do, good- 
ness knows, of underpaid waiters, ear 
porters and others, without pushing the 
custom to include men with fair salaries. 
The habit of tipping, once established, 
can only spread or leave deserving per- 
sons out in the cold; furthermore it is 
alien to a republic and degrading in its 
influence upon the beneficiary. The 
paid servants of the nation and the 
municipality have their legitimate ave- 
nues to our pocketbooks through the 
taxes, and those avenues are kept wide 
open, we may be sure. 

Postmen have been known when ex- 
changing places with one another from 
city to city to proclaim the merits of 
their respective routes by estimating 
the annual income from Christmas 
gifts as high as one hundred dollars or 
even one hundred and fifty. Here is 
disillusionment for the sympathetic 
householder, and for the postoffice de- 
partment at Washington, which de- 
plores the custom and _ issues strict 
ru‘es prohibiting the solicitation of 
gifts or perquisites. It is the intent and 
policy of the American people to pay 
the letter carriers a fair living salary, 
and the ranks are filled without diffi- 
culty at the prevailing rates. 
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Two-dollar seats at the theater for the 
entire family several times in a season, 
look less formidable to some 


bag men than a penny’s rise in the 
Pure Price of milk. Householders 


Milk "™ust however make up their 

minds to pay for the added pre- 
cautions now demanded of milk produc- 
ers in the interests of safety. Expensive 
equipment and additional labor are re- 
quired to insure the perfect cleanliness 
which is the only safeguard against dis- 
ease; the contractor’s profit, moreover, 
leaves the farmer a profit which does 
not expose him to the temptations which 
beset a life insurance officer. The news- 
paper reading public is becoming thor- 
oughly awakened to the necessity of a 
pure milk supply, but this education 
must go a step farther and enlighten 
people concerning prices. The liberal 
patronage of private dairies is teaching 
the ‘Nagy and well-to-do the value of good 
milk. 


What’s the matter with the boys? 
The query is suggested by the difficulty 
What which employers are having in 
~~ finding sturdy, faithful boys who 
the are willing to begin at the bot- 
Boys? tom in the good, old-fashioned 

way and work up: the problem is 
becoming almost comparable with the 
houséwife’s struggle for competent help 
in the kitchen. 

The sons of the well-to-do, the ambi- 
tious, the provident, are at school, the 
most of them, for these are flush times 
in which we live; enrollment of 
school and college this winter would cer- 
tainly indicate it. There is ground for 
hope that education will prove a more 
healthful environment than the atmos- 
phere of greed and graft which permeates 
our commercial life and fairly smells to 
heaven—a spirit which the little office 
boy in knickerbockers is not slow in 
catching, to his great detriment and the 
everlasting disgrace of the men in high 
places who are his models. Parents 
will be confirmed in the belief that 
school is the best place for the young- 
sters now; what sort of self-made man 
ean we expect from present conditions 
in business? 

A reaction is coming and the boy 
who is trained to look upon life as an 
opportunity for usefulness and charac- 
ter-building will find as much of this 
world’s goods coming his way as he will 
need, probably more; for the little fel- 


lows who have no training at home we 
are responsible, each and all of us, in 
our conduct of the publie schools. Few 
citizens probably realize the extent of 
their responsibility toward the schools. 


Schoolrooms and toy shops seem to be 
giving the census the lie. But if there 
are not children enough in 
proportion to population as 

of compared with fifty or a hun- 
Children dred years ago, there is still 

a greater number than can be 
fairly equipped for a life struggle with 
present industrial and social conditions. 
With the advance of civilization the in- 
dividual child is receiving more atten- 
tion, at home or at school, or in both 
places, and he needs it. To raise one of 
those eighteenth century families under 
present conditions is to need a fortune 
or a share of the poor-fund. The de- 
mands of physique and intellect under 
the present stress of business and the 
professions no longer permit a haphaz- 
ard development in early life; education 
is a serious matter. Mothers can and 
will no longer sacrifice their vitality and 
that of their offspring to the production 
of mere numbers. To women are now 
conceded their right to social and intel- 
lectual progress,—a phenomenon which 
the world is just beginning to realize, 
and the fruits of which will be recog- 
nized in the generations to come, we be- 
lieve, in a race of men and women hith- 
erto unequaled for all-around effective- 
ness. 

It avails as much trying to interfere 
with the birth-rate as with the stars in 
their courses; the rate is governed by - 
natural laws, which punish human 
blunders and work their own remedy. 
The little folks will thank us to put up 
the census reports and take note of the 
tiny noses pressed against the toy shop 
windows. 


At Six O’Clock 
By Jessie Storrs Ferris 


At six o’clock across the pane 
I draw the blind, shut out the rai, 
Fetch pipe and book and easy shoe, 
Throw on the fire a log or two, 
And lay the supper-cloth again; 
For sound of hurrying feet I strain 
An eager car—ah, not in vain 
This time!—he’s come—just when he’s 

due— 

At six o’clock. 
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No 45. An effective centerpiece 


Dainty and Useful Gifts 


By M. Alison Muir 


Dainty Christmas gifts can be made 
with comparatively small expenditure of 
money if one is clever with the needle. 
A handmade gift carries with it a sen- 
timent—the applied thought of the giver, 
which is not to be found in the article 
which is merely bought and paid for at 
the counter. 

A few gifts, useful and easily made, 
are shown in the illustrations. No 42 
shows one of the newest shapes of the 
popular jabot stocks with the broad front 
effect. The stock collar is made entirely 
of Bruges braids. The jabot is made of 
white silk mull, with the edge and front 
decoration of Bruges braid. Anyone 
who can baste neatly can produce pleas- 
ing, results with these braids, no lace 
stitches being used. The stamped pat- 
tern of this stock collar is thirty cents, 
by mail; with materials for working, 
$1.85. 

Another stock collar is shown in illus- 
tration No 43. This is made of cream 
white silk drawing braid and is graceful 
in shape. The few stitches used are sim- 
ple, mostly herring bone with a single 
buttonhole stich down the center. A few 
“spiders” and the Bruges stitch back- 
ground bring out the motif effectively. 
Price of pattern, 20 cents, by mail; with 
materials, $1.25. 

The grandmother of the family would 
appreciate the dressy bit of headgear 


shown in No 44. This cap for 
an elderly lady is made of 
Bruges braid, black or white be- 
ing equally pretty. It may also 
be made of any of the point lace 
or the Flemish braids. Price of 
pattern, twenty-cents, by mail; 
pattern and Bruges materials, 
$1.75. 

Two simply made but appro- 
priate gifts for the good house- 
keeper are shown in Nos 45 and 
46. The first is an effective 
centerpiece made of satin da- 
mask (which launders beauti- 
fully) embroidered with corona- 
tion braid. The braid is couched 
on the meandering design, the 
edges are well padded and but- 
tonholed. The work proceeds 
rapidly. The piece shown was 
started and completed in less 
than a day. The price of the 
pattern stamped on satin finished dam- 
ask, with the coronation braid and cot- 
ton for working, is $1 by mail. 

No 46 is one of six attractive goblet 
doilies representing sunflowers. Price of 
pattern 10 cents by mail; with materials 
for six doilies, $2. 

Address all orders to M. Alison Muir, 
Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


THe Most CompLete manual of the 
newest and choicest needlework is the 
Good Housekeeping Needlework Annual, 
issued by the Phelps Publishing Com- 
pany this season for the first time, a 
beautiful book illustrated in colors. 


No 46. Sunflower goblet doily 
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Dainty Things 


WHEN embroidering a 
centerpiece or a bit of 
trimming for the new 
blouse, do not keep 
changing your needle 
for the various colors 
of the silk, but rather 
have a separate needle 
for each color and keep it 
threaded and lightly fas- 
tened to the under side 
of the work. Then use 
these separate needles 
as they are needed in the 
work. This method 
saves much time and 
bother, and also helps to 
prevent that annoying 
“roughing” of the silk. 
Frances Barnard. 


WHEN a skirt or other 
garment has lace inser- 
tion to be let in, it is 
difficult to make the 
seams hit again. But if 
only a small portion of 
the garment is cut, fol- 
lowed immediately by 
sewing in the lace, it will 
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No 
One of the 
opular 
favor stocks 
See page 714 


No 43. A stock 
collar of white silk 
drawing braid. 
See page 714 


’ be found easy, and with no stretching of 
the material, as when the division is 
made all at one time. M. E. L. 


Antique Furniture and china, orien- 
tal rugs and laces are authoritatively 
treated, with ample illustrations, in the 
books of N. Hudson Moore, Arthur Hay- 
den and Mary Churchill Ripley, pub- 
lished by the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. The new book on Old Pewter, 
Brass, Copper and Old Sheffield Plate, 
by N. Hudson Moore, is now announced 
by Stokes. This in answer to numerous 
inquiries from our readers concerning 
| antiques in their possession. More par- 


ticulars concerning these valuable works 


No 44. A dressy cap for anelderly lady. See page 714 can be found elsewhere in this issue. 
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By Clarence Moores Weed 
IV—Winter Blossoms 


cally as Primula sinensis. 


», NE of the most charming and effective 
groups of plants for the home during 
the winter is that of the primulas or 
primroses. The forms most generally 
grown by the florists are varieties of 
the Chinese primrose, known techni- 
The plants 


are raised from seed sown in early spring, the seedlings 


being shifted from smaller to larger pots 
through the summer, so that by autumn 
they are in five or six-inch pots. They 
come into bloom early in winter, and in 
many cities form a large part of the Christ- 
mas trade of the florists. Placed in suit- 
able jardinieres, with drainage, they form 
admirable holiday presents. And they are 
among the most satisfactory plants for the 
winter window garden, especially in north- 
ern and eastern exposures where the sun- 
light is not too intense. ‘They may be trans- 


planted directly into the soil, or they may 
be left in the pots, the latter being set into 
the soil. But in either case each plant 
should have its crown well above the soil 
surface to prevent the rotting likely to en- 
sue when water settles around the crown. 
With good care the plants should bloom 
through the winter, after which they may 
as well be thrown away, as new plants gen- 
erally do better than old ones. 

Some of these primulas are single, others 
double; some are white, others pink. In 
general more simple and attractive 
results are to be obtained by not 
mingling different varieties side 
by side. 

The baby primrose is a very 
charming variety which of late 
has become deservedly popular as 
a house plant. Its technical name 
is Primula forbesi. Its pink flowers 
are smaller than those of the other 
primroses, but are much more 
abundant, being borne in clusters 
toward the ends of the long, 
straight flower stalks which arise 
in numbers from the crown of the 
plant. The leaves are very at- 
tractive, being prettily rounded 
with wavy margins and a downy 
whitish pubescence over the sur- 
face. 

The seed of this primrose is 
offered in the catalogs at ten or 
fifteen cents a packet and young 
plants may be bought from the 
florists for afew cents. It is an 
excellent plant for the amateur to 
experiment with, and while popu- 
lar in many places is not so gen- 
erally known as its merits deserve. 

Another primrose which is espe- 
cially satisfactory as a house plant 
is the variety known as obconica. 
It seems to have no common 
name. It has clusters of good- 
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Spotted metallica begonia 


sized flowers on the ends of long stems, 
and requires rather less sunlight than many 
blossoming house plants. It does particu- 
larly well in rather shallow receptacles. 
The cyclamens form another group of 
flowers which are particularly desirable at 
this season. If the plants have not been 
grown at home they may be purchased of 
the florist at small cost, choosing those 
which are nearly ready to blossom. The 
seedsmen also offer for sale tubers which 
will blossom ina short time. Whether one 
gets tubers or plants, care must be taken 
not to grow them in too warm a room, and 
to give them a good soil consisting prefer- 
ably of two parts of leaf mold to one part 
each of loam and sand. At least half the 


tuber should be left uncovered above the 
soil surface. 

By December many of the bulbs which 
were planted early in autumn will be ready 
to blossom. Keep them coming along in 
succession, bringing out of the cellar those 
varieties farthest advanced in growth. , And 
remember that the spring-flowering bulbs 
of nearly all kinds last much longer in a 
cool temperature than in a hot one. In 
super-heated rooms the beautiful flowers go 
by quickly, but in moderately cool ones 
they last a long while. 

If you have nof started the paper white 
narcissus or the daffodils yourself you can 
get them of the florists for a small price 
and will find them very satisfactory for 
house plants. Transfer them to artistic 
flower jars and do not be afraid of giving 
them too much water. 

The cold winter weather often causes 
trouble to window-boxes which are near 
exposed windows. The best way to pre- 
vent the freezing of the plants is to put on 
the outside a tight storm-window so that 
there will be a double window with an air- 
space between. With this precaution there 
is little danger from frost. In case the 
double window is not available, the cracks 
around the window should be securely 
sealed up, and on cold nights newspapers 
should be placed between the plants and 
the glass. 


Growing plants from cuttings 

An eminent horticulturist has said that 
one plant in a tin can may be a more help- 
ful and inspiring garden to some mind than 
a whole acre of lawn and flowers may be 
to another. One who has lovingly cher- 
ished an indoor garden will be able to 
appreciate the truth of this, and to realize 
the delight of watch- 
ing a plant as it 
grows. This delight 
is felt to its fullest 
extent when one has 
started the plant one’s 
self and has toward it 
that personal feeling 
which we all have for 
the things of our own 
doing. In the re- 
mainder of this article 
I wish to discuss the 
simplest processes of 
propagating house 
plants by means of 
little gardens in- 
doors. Aside from 
the growing of plants 
from seed the sim- 
plest method of prop- 
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LITTLE GARDENS INDOORS 


house plants is by the process known as 
cuttage. This is defined as ‘‘ the practice or process 
of multiplying plants by means of cuttings, or the 
state or condition of being thus propagated.” And 
a cutting is defined as ‘a severed portion of a plant, 
inserted in soil or water with the intention that it 
shall grow ; a slip.” 

It is easy to sec that the requirements of the part 
of a plant thus cut off from any connection with the 
root are different from those of the normal growing 
plant. The latter thrives in direct sunshine, the 
water which the sun’s heat evaporates from the leaves 
being replaced through the roots, but in the cutting 
no such replacing of water can take place unless the 
cut end is in water or in soil saturated with water. 
The cutting is a plant without a root, and its first 
business is to develop a root system. It will do this 
surely and quickly if we give it the right conditions. 

The simplest way of inducing a cutting to send 
out roots is to place it in water. If you will put the 
end of a branch of willow in a bottle of water for a 
few weeks you will see the roots coming out in great 
numbers. The same process will take place, though 
perhaps more slowly, if you immerse the end of a 
slip of rose geranium or a gloxinia leaf in water, 
and very good plants of these flowers may thus be 
started. 


Baby primrose 


A method which is not quite so simple 
but which in general is more satisfactory is 
to start the cutting in moist sand ‘or sandy 
soil. For this purpose a special little gar- 
den is desirable. One of the window-boxes 
described in the first of this series of articles 
may be partly filled with clean sand and 
kept as a propagating box. ‘This will prob- 
ably be the most satisfactory method. When 
the cuttings are first planted the box may 
be covered with panes of glass to keep the 
air moist, and a sheet of paper may be laid 
over the whole to exclude direct sunshine 

If, however, you do not wish to spare a 
window box for the propagating box you 
can get a very good 
substitute in the de- 
vice known as For- 
syth’s cutting pot, 
illustrated in cross- 
section herewith. It 
consists simply of two 
flower pots of differ- 
ent sizes placed one 
inside the other; four 
and six inch or five 
and seven inch pots 
are good sizes for the 
purpose. Fill the 
lower part of the 
larger pot with fine 
gravel or bits of 
broken brick. Plug 
the bottom hole of the 


smaller pot with a cork or plaster of paris. 
Place this smaller pot on the gravel or 
brick in the middle of the larger one. Fill 
the space between the two pots with sandy 
soil, and fill the inner pot with water. It 
is now ready for use as a propagating gar- 
den. Either the deep or the shallow flower 
pots may be used for this purpose. 

The most generally used cuttings of house 
plants are stem cuttings. One of the sim- 
plest illustrations of these is to be found in 
the slips of the common geranium. A stem 
is cut off obliquely about six inches from 
the end and inserted into the soil of the 
propagating garden to a depth of two or 
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well-rooted. Keep them in pots until they can be set 
in the out-door bed. 

Leaf-cuttings may be made in the case of several 
kinds of house plants, and this is the best way to propa- 
gate certain sorts. A good example is the gloxinia, the 
leaf-stems of which root readily in water or in moist 
sand. ‘The thick leaves of many of the begonias also 
take root readily and are commonly used in multiplying 
the plants. 


To a Dear Person Phillips 
Brooks said: ‘At least, you will 
not hear the disagreeable sayings. 
You will miss the slander, the 
gossip, the trivial nothings that 
form so large a part of conversa- 
tion.” And then he quoted, as if 
thinking aloud, a verse from the 
thirty-first Psalm: +‘ Thou shalt 
keep them secretly in a pavilion 
from the strife of tongues.” 


three inches. In a few 

weeks a special hardened 

tissue called the callus will 

have formed over the cut 

end of the stem, and a little 

later the roots will appear. 

When a good root system 

has developed, the new plant 

may be potted in a small 

pot or transferred directly 

to the window-box. By 

starting a number of plants in this way d 
the winter one can easily have bedding plants for 
the out-door garden in the spring. For this pur- 
pose it will be better to keep the young plants in 
pots, the pots being sunk in the soil of the win- 
dow-box, transferring to new pots as the growth 
of the roots necessitates. 

The rose geranium is particularly easy to prop- 
agate by stem cuttings, as are also some of the 
begonias, notably the Metallica varieties. Young 
shoots of fuchsias also root readily and will de- 
velop into blossoming plants in five or six months. 
The coleus and many other hovse plants are also 
readily increased by stem cuttings. It isa simple 
matter to start a lot of young coleus plants for 
the spring garden. About midwinter insert the 
cuttings and transfer them to small pots when 
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